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We feel not a little sorry and disappointed, that we cannot con- 
gratulate Dr. Lardner on the debut of his ‘* Cyclopedia,” em- 


blazoned though it be, with the name of so distinguished an 


author as Sir Walter Scott. Looking, however, merely at the 
size and appearance of the volume, as a specimen of the work in 


general, it must at once be pronounced well calculated to compete 
with other popular publications of a similar kind ; and this alone 
cannot fail to obtain it a wide circulation. 

But we turn for a moment to Dr. Lardner’s plan, as it is sketched 
in the prospectus. It sounds, we confess, very imposing to hear 
this ‘ Cyclopedia’ described as ‘ forming in itself a complete 
library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied store of 
instruction and amusement, presenting just so much on every 
subject as those not professionally engaged in it require—conve- 
nient in size, attractive in form, elegant. in illustrations, and 
most moderate in expense.” (Prospectus, page 4). “‘ That this 
end may be attained,” we are farther told, ‘ it will be necessary, 
as far as possible, to divest science of its technicalities; to abandon 
its conventional language ; to dispense with those great aids to 
expression derived from peculiar forms of notation; and to unfold 
its truths in the colloquial phraseology of ordinary life. To do 
all this without sacrificing that soundness of reasoning, and those 
fine generalizations which constitute the spirit of true science, and 
alone distinguish it from knowledge merely practical, is possible 
only for those who are conversant with its most profound details. 
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2 Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland. 


Impressed with this conviction, the conductor has thought it 
advisable to solicit the aid of some of the highest characters in 
the scientific world.” (Page 7). But he could not in our humble 
opinion have committed a more palpable mistake. He ought 
rather to have solicited those whose scientific writings have 
acquired deserved popularity, such as Dr. Arnott, Mr. Charles 
Bell, Mr. J. L. Knapp (author of the Journal of a Naturalist), 
Mrs. Marcet, &e.; but in his list of names we do not find one of 
this description in the scientific department, though the greater 
number are distinguished for the abstruseness and profundity of 
their published works—qualities the very opposite of those required. 

_ It is indeed exceedingly rare to meet with a man of science who 
has a talent for exhibiting his knowledge in a popular and 
attractive form; and for this reason, amongst others, that he is 
not aware, and does not feel, that the technical forms of expression 
so familiar to himself are totally unintelligible to others,— while 
his mind is, for the most part, too stiff and erage | to trip it 
amongst the lighter and more amusing departments of knowledge. 
We happen to know, however, that several of the scientific gen- 
tlemen, whose names do honour to Dr. Lardnet’s prospectus, self- 
flatteringly conceive themselves well fitted for the task of popu- 
larizing science, When any of them succeeds in this, however, it 
will be time enough to triumph: till then they must remain con- 
tented with the fame which they have already most deservedly 
acquired for their purely scientific productions. If they succeed 
in illuminating the pages of the ‘Cyclopzdia,’ we shall be amongst 
the first to hail the dawn of their fame in so praise-worthy an 
undertaking. 

Our readers we foresee will be no less surprised than we were, 
to find Sir Walter’s History of Scotland precisely of the character 
which we have anticipated from the prospectus of the whole 
‘ Cyclopedia.’ 

‘he history before us, in a word, is dry, meagre, and lifeless—a 
mere scaffolding of chronological notices without the filling up, 
like those sapient productions yclept skeleton sermons, which 
some young divines task themselves to be-patch with pulpit para- 
graphs. Sir Walter, we perceive, is fully aware of this, and 
partly acknowledges the influence of the deadening spell of the 
abridger under which he composed it, when he talks of it as 
a ‘graver publication,’ and of ‘the necessity of rejecting many 
details which engage the attention and fascinate the imagination.’ 
But this, it cannot fail to be remarked, is in direct Opposition to 
the prospectus itself, which expressly promises the “ excluding of 
dry details,” and the introduction of ‘ tales which have been 
hallowed by antiquity, or perpetuated by the fascination of poetry.” 
As this was the very province where Sir Walter could have shone 
unrivalled, it certainly was preposterously bad policy to set him 
the task of compiling a couple of arid volumes of chronological 
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annals—for which, with all deference, we deem him peculiarly 
unfit, from his great want of accuracy, of which we gave a very 
striking example in our Review of his ‘‘ Tales of .a Grandfather,”’* 
and to which we could add several from the volume before us. 
We shall only for the present advert to one or two singular mis- 
statements. 

‘The most numerous people in Scotland,’ says Sir Walter, ‘seem to 
have been the Picts. The successes of the Saxons had, indeed, driven 
them, as a nation, from Lothian, and their possession of Galwegia (Gallo- 
way and part of Ayrshire), was only partial. But they possessed Fife and 
Angus, Stirling, and Pertshire; more north of this they held all the 
north-eastern counties. Wrad, the last of the Pictish monarchs, died at 
Forteviot, in 842, fighting in defence of his capital and kingdom, and the 
Pictish people were subdued. Tradition and ancient history combine in 
representing Kenneth, when victorious, as extirpating the whole race of 
Picts, which we must consider as an exaggeration. More modern authors, 
shocked at the improbability of such an incident, have softened it down, 
by supposing, that on the death of Wrad, Kenneth occupied the Pictish 
throne by inheritance, as lawful heir in right of his grandmother Urgadria. 
But it is a great bar to this modified opinion, that from the time of Ken- 
neth Macalpine’s victory over Wrad, no more is spoken in Scottish his- 
tory, of the Pictish people or the Pictish crown.’—p. 12. 


It is singularly unfortunate, however, that Sir Walter himself, 
in this very volume, a few pages onwards, affords the means of 
contradicting his decision respecting the disappearance of the 
Picts. In speaking of the army of David I., no less than three 
hundred years after the era of Wrad and Kenneth, he quotes a 
monkish chronicle, as saying ‘‘ That accursed army consisted of 
Normans, Germans, and English, of Cambrian Britons, of Nor- 
thumbrians, of men of Teviotdale and Lothian, of Picts, commonly 
called men of Galloway, and of Scots.” (p. 27). Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, also, distinctly proves that the Picts were recognised as a 
people even so late as the time of William the Conqueror. Sir 
Robert quotes the following passage from Ingulphus. ‘“ After the 
death of the renowned King Edward, Athelstane, his son, suc- 
ceeded. Against him Anlapp, son of Sitric, formerly King of 
Northumberland, rebelled, and carried on a cruel war. Having 
entered into a confederacy with Constantine, King of the Scots, 
and Owen, King of Cumberland, and many other barbarous chiefs, 
he fought the King of England. The army which Anlaff drew 
together consisted of a vast multitude of Danes and Norwegians, 
Scots and Picts, &c.” And in another place, Ingulphus says “ He 
had passed the troops of the Orkney men and the Picts} And 
it is certain there were some of them, under the name of Picts, in 
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England, in the time of William the Conqueror, as appe:reth from 
a statue of his we shall give you, which the learned seldom fur- 
nisheth to us, from an imperfect copy of Hoveden, the English 
historian, and from William Lambard’s Coder de Priscis Anglo- 
rum Legibus, wherein he says, ‘ There are published several of the 
ancient laws of England, which, however, do not everywhere 
ayree with the copy -I use.’ He judgeth it fit to exhibit it in ;his 
notes and- Specilegium ad Eadmerum, page 189, thus— William, 
by the grace of God, King of England, and Duke of the Normans, 
to all his subjects of France and England greeting—Law. li. Of 
Religion and the public Peace :—We ordain, in the first nes and 
above all, that one God be worshipped through all our kingdom, 
and that the faith of Jesus Christ be kept inviolate, that there be 
—- security, concord, and justice, betwixt the English and 

ormans, the Franks and Britons of Wales and Cornwall, the 
Picts and Scots of Albany, &c.’ William obtained the crown of 
England in 1066. This statute, therefore, if correctly edited, 
points out the existence of the Picts as a separate people towards 
the end of the 11th century.”—Sibbald’s Account of Fife and 
Kinross. 

Sir Walter, therefore, has evidently drawn a hasty and inaccu- 
rate conclusion in the passage which we have above quoted. His 
account of the Picts, as a people, abounds with similar inaccu- 


racies. He tells us, for example, that the Picts ‘were Celts b 

origin,’ but ‘ mingled with settlers from the north, of Gothic name, 
descent, and language.’ (p. 7.) And again, that the Pictish lan- 
guage ‘ was proves Celtic, with a strong tinge of Gothic.’ (p. 12.) 


Those who know any thing of the character of the Celts, as a 
people, must at once perceive that this is erroneous ; for they have 
in.all ages, as they now remain, been peculiarly averse to mingle 
with strangers, and their language is so radically different from 
the Gothic dialects, that any amalgamation, or ‘ tinge,’ as Sir 
Walter has it, is out of the question. We would ask him whether 
there is now the slightest ‘ tinge’ of Saxon in the dialect of the 
Celtic tribes in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, whose intercourse 
is almost daily with the Saxon part of our population? This in- 
tercourse, also, we may fairly conclude is much more intimate and 
close in the case of our modern Celts, than it could be from his 
supposed mingling of Gothic settlers ; yet Sir Walter knows well 
that, except in a very few words, forced into the Cambro- British 
and Erse dialects, by the introduction of modern inventions among 
them, their language has not derived the slightest tinge from our 
vernacular Saxon, no more than 7¢ has done from the Celtic. 

More than this, we are prepared to bring forward unquestion- 
able proof that the Celtic language was not understood by the 
Picts so far back as the year 565, or soon after. In that year, St. 
Columba, who was indisputably a Celt, arrived from Ireland, as 
an Apostle of Christianity, and it is from a life of him, written in 
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679, by Adomnan, of Iona, one of his successors, that we extract 
the following remarkable passage :—*‘ Illo in tempore quo 8S. Co- 
lumba in Pictorum provincia per aliquot demorabitur dies, quidam 
cum tota plebeius familia verbum vitore, per interpretorem, sancto 

redicante viro, audiens credidit.”—(Adomn. vit. Columb. ii. 12.)— 

his, to our apprehension, is quite conclusive, particularly as it 
comes from the pen of a Celtic ecclesiastic of no mean talent, who 
actually lived amongst the Picts nearly two hundred yéars before 
their supposed extinction. : 

And here the remark is forcibly pressed upon our notice, that 
Sir Walter seems to attach so little importance to the introduction 
of Christianity and the labours of the early missionaries, though 
this was one of the most extraordinary events of the period, and 
produced consequences worthy of being recorded in a much more 
prominent manner, than the very general terms which he has seen 
fitto employ. We are strongly tempted to introduce here, a brief 
sketch of what he has so strangely omitted, drawn up from 
Adomnan and other authentic sources, but the limits of a short 
paper forbids us to indulge our wish. We shall, therefore, turn 
to the character of the style of narration which Sir Walter has so 
unfortunately adopted. The Prospectus, as we have seen, leads us 
to hope that popular legends, marked as such when they cannot 
be authenticated, will not be excluded; but Sir Walter does not 
seem to have been so instructed ; he has at all events most rigidly 
excluded them. The following paragraph contains his account of 
the battle of Loncarty. 


‘Kenneth III., son of Malcolm I., succeeded to the Scottish throne. 
He subjected to his sway the Britons of Strath-Clyde, and thus added 
materially to the strength of his kingdom. It appears, however, that 
Strath-Clyde was governed by separate though tributary princes for some 
time after it was joined to the realm of Scotland. In the reign of this 
prince the Danes entered the firth of Tay with a large fleet. They were 
met by the Scottish king, and a decisive battle took place at Loncarty. 
The Danes fought with their accustomed fury, and compelled the two 
Scottish wings to retire behind the centre, which, commanded by Kenneth 
in person, stood firm and decided the fate of the day. Monumental 
stones, barrows filled with the reliques and arms of those who fell, attest 
the truth of this battle, remembered yet for the obstinacy with which it 
was fought, notwithstanding which some historians have affected incre- 
dulity on the subject.’-—pp. 14, 15. 


We have always considered the common account of this battle, 
as exhibiting one of the finest anecdotes of patriotic bravery to be 
found in the annals of any nation; and Sir Walter ought, at least, 
to have assigned some authority for his statement, which, as it 
stands, is no better supported than that of Buchanan, and, asa 
narrative, it is miserably tame in comparison, as our readers may 
perceive: “Cum Dani,” says Buchanan, ‘‘in colle adverso con- 
sisterent, neque ad eos facilis esset, sine ingenti periculo accessus, 
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sagitarii et jaculatores ed missi cum descendere coégissent, ad 
med collis acerrima pugna conseritur. Postquam incerta vic- 
toria diu multa cum cede pugnatum est, Danorum duces per totam 
aciem dant tesseram, nemini in castra, nisi victoria, reditum spe- 
randum. Ad eam vocem renovato clamore, tanto impetu sunt 
invecti, ut medium Scotorum aciem cornibus ae nudarent, 
fugientesque acriter sequerentur. Fuisset profecto illa dies longé 
Scotis funestissima, nisi velut divinitus, per unum hominem, in 
re prope desperata, fuisset oblatum auxilium. Colebat porte 
agrum propinquum, a quem plurimi fugiebant, homo plebeius, 
cognomento Haius [//ay] cum duobus una filiis, qui cum corporis 
animique viribus magnis essent, nec minore in patriam caritate, 
pater jugo filii, quod cuique in promptu fuit, pro armis accepto, 
ubi densissimum fugientium agmen conspexerunt, obviam loco 
augusto profecti, primum convitiis, deinde minis fugientes sistere 
conantur. His ubi nihil proficiunt, proximos feriunt, se quoque 
vociferantes, adversus fugientes, Danos futuros. Ad hec timi- 
diores consistunt: fortiores, qui non tam metu quam turba suorum 
abrepti, terga verterant, ad eos se aggregant, clamantes, auxilium 
adesse. Ita totum agmen in hostem convertunt et Danos non 
minus trepida, quam ipsi venerant, fuga retro ad suos compellunt. 
hanc Danorum trepidationem agasones, et imbellis agrestium 
turba, sublato clamore, speciem novi exercitus prebuere. Ea res 
tantum animi’Scotis et formidinis Danis attulit, ut alteros, de 
salute desperantes, erexerit, alteris prosperata victoria certam 
calamitatem attulerit. Hec est illa victoria, ad Loncartem 
[ Loncarty] vicum parta, illo et —— proximis diebus, summa 
letitia ad posteros perpetua fama celebrata. Cum spolia victores 
dividerent, Haius in omnium ore erat. Multi homines honesti tes- 
tificabantur se vidisse, quacumque ille cum liberis impressionem 
fecisset, ibi nostrorum ordines restitutos, et hostilem aciem, velut 
ruina impulsam. Omnes denique uno ore — victoriam, 
famam, salutem se eis debere fatebantur. alus ad regem per- 
ductus, modesté de se locutus, splendidus vestes sibi et filiis 
oblatas, ut conspectiores Bertham [ Perth] ingrederentur, renuit : 
ac tantum, absterso pulvere, quotidiano amiculo indutus, jugum- 
que quo erat in preelio usus ferens, multis a rege anteire, ac satis 
magno intervallo sequi jussis, multis ad novi generis spectaculum 
accurentibus, urbem ingreditur, omniumque ora et oculos in se 
unum convertit: ac solus prope omnem illius diei celebritatem 
tulit. Post Danorum discessum, otio preter spem tam citd parto, 
in conventu procerum, qui ad Sconam [Scoone] post paucos dies 
est habitus, nihil prius quam de Haii filiorumque ejus honoribus 
et premiis est actum. Ager eis datus, unus totius Scotie fertilissi- 
mus, quem ad huc eorum posteri tenent : nunc in multas opulentas 
familias Abe yg ipsi € plebe in ordinem nobilium relati. In- 
signia ferenda, uti mos est nobilitati, data scutum argenteum, in 
cnjus solo tria scuta rubricata insunt. Que insignia (opinor) in- 
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dicant salutem publicam trium hominum singular in preelio virtute 
fuisse defensam.”—( Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hist., p. 194, edit. Fran- 
cofurti, 1594.) 

Sir Walter tells us, that ‘ William derived his cognomen of the 
“lion” from his being the first who adopted that animal as the 
armorial bearing of Scotland ’ (p. 42.) ; but, as usual, he gives us no 
authority. We are, therefore, left to decide between his statement 
in its present unauthorized form, and that of old Hector Boétius : 
‘€ Avanis quhome [the Pichtis] went Fergus [An. Dom. 503] with 
ancient armis displeyit in forme of banner. In qubilk wes ane 
reid [red] lyoun rampand in ane feild of gold with thunder and 
steir awfully dyngand [driving] his bak as is the guise of the 
gentyll [noble] lyoun guhen he enforceth him to wrayth.”—( Bei- 
lenden’s Boetius, fol. vii. edit. Black Letter, supposed, 1541.) 

Having thus briefly exhibited the improvements (as we supposed 
they will be called) which Sir Walter has made upon our older 
writers, we shall next see in what he differs from those of more 
recent times. The following is his account of the coronation and 
marriage of Alexander III. 


‘ No sooner was Alexander IJ. deceased than Henry applied to the pope, 
praying him to interdict the solemn coronation of Alexander III. till he, 
as feudal superior of Scotland, should give consent. The Scottish no- 
bility heard of this interference, and resolved to hasten the ceremony. 
Some difficulty occurred whether the crown could be placed on the head 
of one not yet dubbed knight, so essential was the rank of chivalry then 
considered even to the dignity of royalty. It was suggested by Comyn, 
earl of Monteith, that the bishop of St. Andrew’s should knight the king 
as well as crown him; and the proposal was agreed to. The boy was 
made to take the coronation, oaths in Latin and in Norman-French : this 
was a Gothic part of the ceremony. That the Scottish or Celtic forms 
might also be complied with, a Highland bard, dressed in a scarlet robe, 
venerable for his hoary beard and locks, kneeled before the young king, 
while seated on the fated stone, and, as at the coronation of Malcolm IV., 
recited the royal genealogy in a set of names that must have sounded like 
an invocation of the fiends. 

‘The young king was, shortly after his coronation, married to the 
English princess Margaret, daughter of Henry III.'—p. 45. 


The following narrative of the same events by Mr. Tytler, 
strongly shows, we think, the inferiority of Sir Walter’s, and 
might have given him pause before he ventured to compete with a 
volume published so recently as last year: 

“‘The mode in which the ceremony of his coronation was per- 
formed, is strikingly illustrative of the manners of that age. The 
Bishops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, with the Abbot of Scone, 
attended to officiate; but an unexpected difficulty arose. Alan 
Durward, the great justiciary, bad that the — ought not 
to be crowned before he was knighted, and that the day fixed for 
the ceremony was unlucky. Durward was then at the head of 
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the Scottish chivalry, and expected that the honour of knighting 
Alexander would fall upon himself. But Comyn, Earl of Mon- 
teith, who loved the boy for his father’s sake, insisted that there 
were frequent examples of the consecration of kings before they had 
worn the spurs of a knight ; he represented that the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s might perform both ceremonies ; he cited the instance 
of William Rufus having been knighted by Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and he earnestly urged the danger of delay. 
Nor was this danger ideal. Henry the Third, in a letter to the 
Pope, had artfully represented Scotland as a fee of England, and 
had requested his Holiness to interdict the ceremony of the coro- 
nation from taking place until Alexander obtained the permission 
of his feudal superior. 

‘ Fortunately, the patriotic arguments of the Earl of Monteith 
tie 9 we The Bishop of St. Andrews girded the king with the 

elt of knighthood, and explained to him the respective oaths which 
were to be taken by himself and his subjects, first in Latin, and 
afterwards in Norman French. They then conducted the boy to 
the regal chair, or sacred stone of Scone, which stood before the 
cross, in the eastern division of the chapel. Upon this he sat—the 
crown was placed on his head, the sceptre in his hand; he was 
invested with the royal mantle, and the nobility, kneeling in 
homage, threw their robes beneath his feet. A Highland sen- 
nachy, or bard, of great age, and with hair venerably white, then 
advanced from the crowd, and, bending his wild form, which was 
clothed in a scarlet robe, before the throne, repeated, in his native 
tongue, the genealogy of the youthful monarch, deducing his 
descent from the fabulous Gathelus. It is difficult to believe, 
that, even in those days of credulity, the nobility could digest the 
absurdities of this savage genealogist. 

“Henry of England, at this time influenced by the devotional 
spirit of the age, had resolved on an expedition to the Holy Land ; 
and in order to secure tranquillity to his dominions on the side of 
Scotland, the marriage, formerly agreed on, between his daughter 
Margaret and the young Scottish king, was solemnized at York, 
on Christmas day, with every circumstance of feudal splendour 
and dignity. The guests at this bridal were the King and Queen 
of England, Mary de Couci, Queen Dowager of Scotland, who 
had come from France, with a train worthy of her high rank ; the 
nobility, and the dignified clergy of both countries, and in their 
suite a numerous assemblage of armed vassals. A thousand 
knights, in robes of silk, attended the bride, on the morn of their 
nuptials ; and after some days spent in tournaments, feasting, and 
other circumstances of feudal revelry, the youthful couple, neither 
of whom had reached their eleventh year, returned to Scotland. 
‘ Were I,’ says Mathew Paris, in one of those bursts of monastic 
eloquence, which diversify his annals, ‘to explain at length the 
abundance of the feasts, the variety and the frequent changes of 
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the vestments, the delight of the plaudits occasioned by the jug- 
glers, and the multitude of those who sat down to meat, my nar- 
rative would become hyperbolical, and might produce irony in the 
hearts of the absent. I shall only mention t mie the Archbishop, 
who, as the great Prince of the North, showed himself a most 
serene host to all comers, made a donation of six hundred oxen, 
which were all spent upon the first course ; arid from this circum- 
stance, I leave you to form a parallel judgment of the rest.’”— 
Tytler's History of Scotland.—vol. i. 

In the legends where Sir Walter is most at home, the same 
lopping away of the incidents, and squaring them to his inju- 
dicious plan, will, to a certainty, prevent any body from read- 
ing the volume who can procure his “Tales of a Grandfather.” 
We may exemplify this by quoting his abridged account of the 
incident upon which he formed his tale of the Fair Maid of 
Perth :-— 


‘ Ere yet the monarch was crowned, the Earl of Buchan, Robert’s own 
brother, in some personal quarrel with the Bishop of Murray, assembled 
a tumultuary army of Highlanders, and burned the stately cathedral of 
Elgin, without incurring punishment, or even censure, from his feeble- 
minded sovereign, for an act which combined rebellion and sacrilege. 

‘Two years afterwards, three chieftains of the clan Donnochy (in low- 
land speech called Robertsons), instigated or commanded by Duncan 
Stuart, a natural son of the turbulent Earl of Buchan, came down to 
ravage the fertile country of Angus. The Grays, Lindsays, and Ogilvies 
marched against them with their followers. A skirmish was fiercely and 
wildly fought at Glascune in Stormont. An idea of the highland ferocity 
may be conceived from one incident. Sir Patrick Lindsay, armed at all 
points, and well mounted, charged in full career a chief of the Catherans, 
and pinned him to the earth with his lance. But the savage mountaineer, 
collecting his strength into a dying effort, thrust himself on the lance, and 
swayed his two-handed sword with such force, as to cut through Lindsay’s 
steel boot, and nearly sever his limb. He was forced to retire from the 
field, on which the sheriff of Angus-and his brother remained slain, with 
sixty of their followers. Sir Patrick Gray was also wounded; and the 
mountaineers, rather victorious than beaten, though they had lost many 
men, retreated to their fastnesses in safety. 

‘ The feuds of the lowland barons were not less distinguished. Robert 
Keith, the head of that distinguished family, besieged, in Fyvie castle, his 
own aunt, the wife of Lindsay of Crawford. Lindsay marched with five 
hundred men to her rescue. He encountered Keith at Bourtree church, 
in the Garioch, and defeated him with the loss of fifty men. To use a 
scriptural expression, every one did what seemed right in his own eyes, as 
if there had been no king in Scotland. 

‘The mode by which the government endeavoured to stanch these dis- 
orders, and indirectly to get rid of the perpetrators of outrages which they 
dared not punish by course of justice, was equally wild and savage. A 
clan, or rather a confederation of clans, called the clan Chattan, were at 
variance with another union of tribes, called the clan Kay, or clan Quhele 
Their dispute, which the king’s direct authority was unable to decide, was 
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put to the arbitrament of a combat between thirty on each side, to be 
fought before the king, in the North Inch of Perth, a beautiful meadow 
by the side of the Tay. When they mustered their forces, one of the 
- Chattan was found missing ; but so reckless were men then of life, 
that a citizen of Perth undertook to supply his place for half a mark of 
silver. The combat was fought with infinite fury, until the clan Quhele 
were cut off all but one man, who escaped by swimming the Tay. Several 
of the clan Chattan survived, but all severely wounded.’—pp. 230, 231. 


As a very marked contrast to this, we shall now give the previous 
version of this from Sir Walter’s own pen :—‘‘In 1392, a large 
body of Highlanders broke down from the meee mountains. 
The chiefs were called Clan Donnachy, or Sons of Duncan, answer- 
ing to the clan now called Robertson. A party of the Ogilvies 
and Lindsays, under Sir Walter Ogelvy, Sheriff of Angus, marched 
hastily against them, with their lances. But notwithstanding the 
advantage of their being mounted, and completely sheathed in 
armour, the Highlanders defended themselves with such ferocity, 
as to slay the sheriff and sixty of his followers, and repulse the 
Lowland gentlemen. To give some idea of their ferocity, it is told 
that Sir David Lindsay, having, in the first encounter, run his lance 
through the body of one of the Highlanders, bore him down and 
pinned him to the earth. In this condition, and in his dying ago- 
nies, the Highlander writhed himself upwards on the spear, and 
exerted his last strength, in fetching a sweeping blow at the armed 
knight, with his two-handed sword. The stroke, made with the 
Jast energies of a dying man, cut through Lindsay’s stirrup and steel 
boot, and though it did not sever his leg from his body, yet wounded 
him so severely as to oblige him to quit the field. It happened, 
fortunately perhaps for the Jowlands, that the wild Highlanders 
were as much addicted to quarrel with each other, as with their 
neighbours. Two clans, or rather two leagues, or confederacies, 
composed each of several separate clans, fell into such deadly feud 
with each other, as filled the whole neighbourhood with slaughter 
and discord. When this feud or quarrel could be no otherwise 
ended, it was resolved the difference should be decided by a com- 
bat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, against the same number of 
the Clan Kay ; that the battle should take place on the North Inch 
of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, in part surrounded by the 
river Tay; and that it should be fought in presence of the king 
and his nobles. Now there was a cruel policy in this arrangement, 
for it was to be supposed that all the best and leading men of each 
clan would desire to be among the thirty which were to fight for 
their honour; and it was no less to be expected that the battle 
would be very bloody and desperate. Thus the probable event 
would be, that both clans having lost very many of their best and 
bravest men, would be more easily managed in future. Such was 


probably the view of the king and his counsellors, in permitting 


- this desperate conflict, which, however, was much in the spirit of 
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the times. The parties on each side were drawn out, armed with 
sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood looking on each other 
with fierce and savage aspects, when, just as the signal for fight 
was expected, the commander of the Clan Chattan perceived that one 
of his men whose heart had failed him had deserted his standard. 
There was no time to seek another man from the clan—so the 
chieftain, as his only resource, was obliged to offer a reward to 
any one who would fight in the room of the fugitive. Perhaps you 
think it might be difficult to get a man, who, for a small hire, 
would undergo the perils of a battle which was likely to be so ob- 
stinate and deadly. But in that fighting age, men valued their 
lives lightly. One Henry Wynd, a citizen of Perth, and a saddler 
by trade, a little bandy-legged man, but of great strength and 
activity, and well accustomed to the use of the broad sword, offered 
himself for half a French crown, to serve on the part of the Clan 
Chattan, in the battle of that day. The signal was then given by 
the sound of the royal trumpets, and of the great war bag-pipes of 
the Highlanders, and the two parties fell on each other with the 
utmost fury, their natural ferocity of temper being excited by feudal 
hatred against the hostile clan—zeal for the honour of their own, 
and a consciousness that they were fighting in the presence of the 
king and the nobles of Scotland. As they fought with the two- 
handed sword and axe, the wounds they inflicted on each other 
were of a ghastly size and character. Heads were cloven asunder, 
limbs were lopped from the trunk. The meadow was soon flooded 
with blood, and covered with dead and wounded men. In the 
midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain of the Clan Chattan 
observed that Henry Wynd, after he had slain one of the Clan Kay, 
drew aside, and did not seem willing to fight more. ‘ How is 
this? said he; ‘art thou afraid?’ ‘ Not I,’ answered Henry ; 
‘but I have done enough of work for half a crown.’ ‘ Forward 
and fight,’ said the Highland Chief, ‘ he that doth not grudge his 
day’s work, I will not stint him of his wages.’ Thus encouraged, 
Henry Wynd again plunged into the conflict; and by his excel- 
lence as a swordsman, contributed a great deal to the victory, 
which at length fell to the Clan Chattan. Ten of the victors, with 
Henry Wynd, whom the Highlanders call the Gow Chrom, (that 
is, the crooked or bandy-legged smith, though he was a saddler, 
for war saddles were then made of steel), were left alive, but the 

were all wounded. Only one of the Clan Kay survived, and he 
was unhurt. But this single individual durst not oppose himself 
to eleven men, though all more or less hurt ; but, throwing himself 
into the Tay, swam to the other side, and went off to carry to the 
Highlands the news of his clan’s defeat. It is said, he was so ill 
received by his kinsmen, that he put himself to death. Some part 
of the above story is matter of tradition, but the general fact is 
certain. Henry Wynd was rewarded to the Highland Chieftain’s 
best abilities ; bet it was remarked, that when the battle was over, 
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he was not able to tell the name of the clan he fought for, replying, 
when asked on which side he had been, that he was fighting for 
his own hand. Hence the proverb, ‘every man for his own-hand, 
as Henry Wynd fought.’ ”— Tales of a Grandfather, 1st Series. 

One other comparison, we think, will suflice to prove that we 
have by no means dealt too hardly with our distinguished author. 
We shall, for this purpose, select the death and character of King 
Robert Bruce, a subject which, of all others, ought to have been 
amply treated in a work wearing the title of the History of Scot- 
land, though Robertson did not think it so suitable a topic for him 
to manufacture sing-song “ere about, as the reign of the 
cg Mary Queen of Scots. Bruce was accordingly passed 
Wy as nobody, by this most feeble and blundering historian. Sir 

alter has not treated the illustrious king quite so cavalierly. 
We quote from the work before us Sir Walter’s account of the death 
and character of Bruce. 


‘On the 7th of June, 1329, died Robert Bruce, at the almost premature 
age of fifty-five. He was buried at Dumfermline, where his tomb was 
opened in our time, and his reliques again interred, amid all the feelings 
of awe and admiration which such a sight tended naturally to inspire. 

* Remarkable in many things, there was this almost peculiar to Robert 
Bruce, that his life was divided into three distinct parts, which could 
scarcely be considered as belonging to the same individual. His youth 
was thoughtless, hasty, and fickle, and from the moment he began to ap- 
pear in public life until the slaughter of the Red Comyn, and his final 
assumption of the crown, he appeared to have entertained no certain pur- 
pose beyond that of shifting with the shifting tide, like the other barons 
around him, ready, like them, to enter into hasty plans for the liberation 
of Scotland from the English yoke ; but equally prompt to submit to the 
overwhelming power of Edward. Again, in a short but very active period 
of his life, he displayed the utmost steadiness, firmness, and constancy, 
sustaining, with unabated patience and determination, the loss of battles, the 
death of friends, the disappointment of hopes, and an uninterrupted series 
of disasters, on which scarce a ray of hope appeared to brighten. This 
term of suffering extended from the field of Methven-wood till his return 
to Scotland from the island of Rachrin, after which time his career, when- 
ever he was himself personally engaged, was almost uniformly successful, 
even till he obtained the object of his wishes—the secure possession of an 
independent throne. 

‘ When these things are considered, we shall find reason to conclude 
that the misfortune of the second, or suffering period of Bruce’s life had 
taught him lessons of constancy, of prudence, and of moderation, which 
were unknown to his early years, and tamed the hot and impetuous fire 
which his temper, like that of his brother Edward, naturally possessed. 
He never permitted the injuries of Edward I. (although three brothers had 
been cruelly executed by that monarch’s orders) to provoke him to mea- 
sures of retaliation; and his generous conduct to the prisoners at Ban- 
nockburn, as well as elsewhere, reflected equal honour on his sagacity and 
humanity. His manly spirit of chivalry was best evinced by a circumstance 
which happened in Ireland, where, when pursued by a superior force of 
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English, he halted, and offered battle at disadvantage, rather than aban- 
don a poor washerwoman, who had been taken with the pains of labour, 
to the cruelty of the native Irish. Robert Bruce’s personal accom- 
plishments in war stood so high, that he was universally esteemed one 
of the three best knights of Europe during that martial age, and gave 
many proofs of personal prowess. His achievements seem amply to vin- 
dicate this high estimation, since the three Highlanders slain in the retreat 
from Dalry, and Sir Henry de Bohun, killed by his hand in front of the 
English army, evince the valorous knight, as the plan of his campaigns 
exhibit the prudent and sagacious leader. The Bruce’s skill in the mili- 
tary art was of the highest order; and in his testament, as it is called, he 
bequeathed a legacy to his countrymen, which, had they known how to avail 
themselves of it, would have saved them the loss of many a bloody day.* 

‘ If, however, his precepts could not save the Scottish nation from mili- 
tary losses, his example taught them to support the consequences with 
unshaken constancy. It is, indeed, to the example of this prince, and to the 
events of a reign so dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly trace that ani- 
mated love of country which has been ever since so strong a characteristic 
of North Britons, that it has been sometimes supposed to limit their affec- 
tions and services so exclusively within the limits of their countrymen, as 
to render that partiality a reproach which, liberally exercised, is subject 
for praise.’—pp. 164—166. 

In Sir Walter’s “ Tales of a Grandfather,” we find the following 
more detailed and interesting account of the exhumation of Bruce’s 
remains at Dumfermline: the men digging, after finding the frag- 
ments of a marble tomb, at length “ came to the skeleton of a tall 
man, and they knew it must be that of King Robert, both because 
he was known to have been buried in a winding sheet of cloth of 
gold, of which many fragments were found about this skeleton, 
and also because the breast bone appeared to have been sawed 





‘* These verses are thus given by Mr. Tytler. J have, for the sake of 
rendering them intelligible, adopted the plan of modern spelling, retaining 
the ancient language. The original verses are in Latin leonines, 

On foot should be all Scottish weire+, 
By hill and moss themselves to bear : 
Let wood for walls be—bow and spear 
And battle-axe their fighting gear : 
That enemies do them no drearf, 

Jn strait place cause keep all store, 
And burn the plain land them before ; 
Then shall they pass away in haste, 
When that they nothing find but waste ; 
With wilds and wakening of the night, 
And mickle noises made on height ; 
Then shall they turn with great affray, 
As they were chased with swords away. 
This is the council and intent 

Of good King Robert’s testament.’ 
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through, in order to take out the heart. So orders were sent from 
the King’s Court of Exchequer to guard the bones carefully, until a 
new tomb should be prepared, into which they were laid with great 
respect. A great many gentlemen and ladies attended, and 
almost all the common people in the neighbourhood. And as the 
church would not hold the numbers, they were allowed to pass 
through it, one after another, that each one, the poorest as well as the 
richest, might see all that remained of the great King Robert Bruce, 
who restored the Scottish monarchy. Many people shed tears, 
for there was the wasted skull, which once was the head that 
thought so wisely and boldly for his country’s deliverance ; and 
there was the dry bone, which had once been the sturdy arm, that 
killed Sir Henry de Bohun, between the two armies, at a single 
blow, on the evening before the battle of Bannockburn. It is more 
than five hundred years since the body of Bruce was first laid in 
the tomb.” 

We think that the following sketch of the character of Bruce, 
as drawn by Mr. Tytler, in his recent work already referred to 
above, is much superior to that which we have just quoted from 
Sir Walter : 

‘‘ Bruce undoubtedly belongs to that race of heroic men, regard- 
ing whom we are anxious to learn even the commonest particulars. 
But living at so remote a period, the lighter shades and touches which 
confer individuality, are lost in the distance. We only see through 
the mists which time has cast around it, a figure of colossal pro- 
portion, walking amid his shadowy peers; and it is deeply to be 
regretted that the ancient chroniclers, whose pencil might have 
brought him before us as fresh and true as when he lived, have dis- 
dained to notice many minute circumstances, with which we now 
seek in vain to become acquainted ; yet some faint idea of his person 
may be gathered from the few scattered touches preserved by these 
authors, and the greater outlines of his character are too strongly 
marked to escape us. 

“In his figure, the King was tall and well shaped. Before 
broken down by illness, and in the prime of life, he was nearly six 
feet high; his hair curled closely and shortly round his neck, which 
possessed that breadth and thickness that belong to men of great 
strength ; he was broad-shouldered and open-chested, and the 
proportion of his limbs combined power with lightness and activity. 
These qualities were increased not only by his constant occupation 
in war, but by his fondness for the chace, and all manly amuse- 
ments. [t is not known whether he was dark or fair complexioned, 
but his forehead was low, his cheek bones strong and prominent, 
and the general expression of his countenance open and cheerful, 
although he was maimed by a wound which had injured his lower 


jaw. His manners were dignified and engaging ; after battle, 


nothing could be pleasanter or more courteous; and it is infinitely 
to his honour, that in a savage age, and smarting under injuries 
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which attacked him in his kindest and tenderest relations, -he 
never abused a victory, but conquered often as effectually by his 
generosity and kindness, as by his great military talents. We 
know, however, from his interview with the Papal legates, that 
when he chose to express displeasure, his look was stern and kingly, 
and at once aapeil silence and ensured obedience. He excelled 
in all the exercises of chivalry, to such a degree, indeed, that the 
English themselves did not scruple to account him the third best 
knight in Europe. His memory was stored with the romances of 
the period, in which he took great delight. Their hair-breadth 
scapes and pommees adventures were sometimes scarcely more won- 
derful than his own, and he had early imbibed from such works an 
appetite for individual enterprise and glory, which had it not been 
checked by a stronger passion, the love of liberty, might have led 
him into fatal mistakes. It is quite conceivable, that Bruce instead 
of a great King, might, like Richard the First, have become only 
a kingly knight-errant. 

“ But from this error he was saved by the love of his country, 
directed by an admirable judgment, unshaken perseverance, and 
a vein of strong good sense. It is here, although some may think 
it the homeliest, that we are to find assuredly the brightest part of 
the character of the king. It is these qualities, which are es 
cially conspicuous in his long war for the liberty of Scotland. 
They enabled him to follow out his plans through many a tedious 
year with undeviating energy; to bear reverses, to calculate his 
means, to wait for his opportunities, and to concentrate his whole 
strength upon one great point, till it was gained and secured to his 
country forever. Brilliant military talent and consummate bravery 
have often been found amongst men and proved far more of a curse 
than a blessing; but rarely, indeed, shall we discover them united 
to so excellent a judgment, controlled by such perfect disinterested- 
ness, and employed for so sacred an end. There is but one instance 
on record where he seems to have thought more of himself than 
of his people, and even this, though rash, was heroic.”—Tyéler’s 
Hist. of Scot. vol. i. 

The greatest defect, however, in Sir Walter Scott’s History of 
Scotland, is his want of references to historical documents; for we 
cannot during the perusal divest ourselves for a moment of the idea 
that we are reading the narrative of the great writer of romances, 
and, without the backing of respectable authorities, we are ready at 
every step to infer that he finds it easier to draw upon his fertile 
imagination, than to consult and compare the accounts of musty 
tomes and manuscripts not easily deciphered. We can trust more 
however, to his account of the manners of early times, the brief 
sketches of which, are the best things we have met with in the 
volume. We shall, therefore, conclude this article by an extract 
or two from this part of the work. 
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‘In the day of Alexander III. and his predecessors, the various tribes 
whom these kings commanded, were divided from each other by language 
and manners; it was only by residing within the same common coun 
that they were forced into some sort of connection: but after Bruce's 
death we find little more mention of Scots, Galwegians, Picts, Saxons, or 
Strath-Clyde Britons. They had all, with the exception of the High- 
landers, merged into the single denomination of Scots, and spoke gene- 
rally the Anglo-Scottish language. This great change had been produ- 
ced by the melting down of all petty distinctions and domestic differences 
in the crucible of necessity. In the wars with England all districts of the 
country had been equally oppressed, and almost all had been equally dis- 
tinguished in combating and repelling the commonenemy. There was 
scarce a district of Scotland that had not seen the Bruce’s banner dis- 
played, and had not sent forth brave men to support it; and so extensive 
were the king’s wanderings, so numerous his travels, so strongly were felt 
the calls on which men were summoned from all quarters to support him, 
that petty distinctions were abolished; and the state, which, consisting of 
a variety of half-independent tribes, resembled an ill-constructed faggot, 
was now consolidated into one strong and inseparable stem, and deserved 
the name of a kingdom. 

‘It is true, that the great distinction between the Saxon and Gaelic 
races in dress, speech, and manner, still separated the Highlander from 
his Lowland neighbour ; but even this leading line of separation was con- 
siderably softened and broken in upon, during the civil wars and the reign 
of Robert Bruce. The power of the Macdougals, who had before Bruce’s 
accession, acted as independent chiefs, making peace and war at their 
pleasure, was broken both in Galloway and Argyleshire. The powerful 
Campbell, of Norman descent, but possessed of large Highland posses- 
sions by marriage with the heiress of a Celtic chief, called Dermid 
O’Duine, obtained great part of their Argyleshire possessions, and, 
being allied to the royal family, did much to secure the people of 
that country from relapsing into the barbarous independence of their 
ancestors. There were other great Lowland barons settled in the Celtic 
regions, of whom it may be briefly remarked, that like the Anglo-Norman 
barons who settled in Ireland beyond the margin of the pale, they speedily 
assumed the Celtic manners, assumed the authority of mountain-chiefs, 
so flattering to human pride, and, to conclude, adopted the titles and ge- 
nealogies, however far-fetched, or even if actually forged, by which bards 
and sennachies connected their ancestry with the names of ancient 
Celtic heroes, whose descendants were entitled to honour and obedience. 
Yet still the Campbells, and other great Lowland or Norman families, who 
were settled in the Highlands, did not dream of pursuing the wild conduct 
or aiming at the absolute independence affected by the Macdougals, and 
other native princes among the Gael. The former owned the king’s au- 
thority, and procured from the sovereign delegated powers under which 
they strengthened themselves, and governed, or, as it happened, oppressed 
their neighbours. Thus the Highlands, though still a most disorderly 
part of Scotland, acknowledged in a great degree the authority of the 
king, which they had formerly disputed and contemned. 

‘ But the principal consolidating effect of this long struggle lay in the 
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union which it had a tendency to accomplish between the higher and 
inferior orders. The barons and knights had, as we have before re- 
marked, lost in a great measure the habit of considering themselves as 
members of ~ particular kingdom, or subjects of any particular king, 
longer than while they held fiefs within his jurisdiction. By relin- 
quishing their fiefs they conceived they were entitled to choose their 
own master; and the right which any monarch possessed to claim 
their duty in respect of the place of their birth did not, in their opinion, 
infer any irrefragable tie of allegiance. When they joined the king’s 
standard at the head of their vassals, they accounted themselves the Nor- 
man leaders of a race of foreigners, whose descent they despised, and 
whom, compared to themselves, they accounted barbarians. These loose 
relations between the nobles and their followers were altered and drawn 
more tight when the effect of long-continued war, repeated defeats, un- 
daunted renewal or efforts, and final attainment of success, bound such 
leaders as Douglas, Randolph, and Stewart to their warriors, and their 
warriors to them. ‘he faithful brotherhood which mutual dangers and 
mutual conquests created between the leader and the followers on the 
one hand, betwixt the king and the barons on the other—the conscious- 
ness of a mutual object, which overcame all their other considerations, 
and caused them to look upon themselves as men united in one common 
interest—taught them at the same time the universal duty of all ranks 
to their common country, and the sentiments so spiritedly expressed by 
the venerable biographer of Bruce himself: 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing ; 

Freedom makes men to have a liking. 

To man all solace Freedom gives : 

He lives at ease who freely lives ; 

And he that aye has lived free, 

May not well know the misery, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite and all 

That’s compass’d in the name of thrall.’—pp. 166—169. 


Our next quotation shall be selected from a more recent period, 
with which Sir Walter appears to be even much better acquainted 
than with the more antique times; for his antiquarian reading does 
not appear to go much farther back than the time of the Crusades. 


‘ We must be understood to speak only of the Lowland countries of 
Scotland ; for the Highlands were as different from the Saxon part of 
their countrymen as they were in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

‘ War was almost constantly the state in which the sister kingdoms 
stood in relation to each other ; so much so, that the two portions of the 
same island most fitted by their relative position to be governed by the 
same laws and rules, might be considered as looking upon each other in the 
light of natural enemies. In such a contest it would be idle to enquire’ 
whether either nation possessed over the other any superiority in strength 
of person or bravery of disposition ; advantages which nature distributes 
with impartiality among the children of the same soil. Different degrees’ 
of discipline, different species of arms, different habits of exercise, may be 
distinctly traced as the foundation of advantages occasionally observable 
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either in the victories of the English over the Scots, or in thoseJobtained 
by the inhabitants of the northern parts of the island over their southern 
neighbours. 

‘ The superiority of the English arose from two principal circumstances : 
first, the better discipline and conduct of their armies, which at an early 
period maneuvred with considerable art and address, for which we shall 
presently show some reason; and, secondly, on their unrivalled skill in 
the use of the long bow, the most formidable weapon of the age, which 
neither Scot, Frenchman, Fleming, nor Spaniard, could use with the 
same effect as the yeomen of England. These men possessed a degree of 
independence and wealth altogether unknown to the same class of society 
in other kingdoms of Europe. They placed their pride in having the 
most excellent and best-constructed bows and shafts, to the formation of 
which great attention and nicety were necessary: and they had attained 
the art of handling and using them with the greatest possible effect. 
Their wealth enabled them to procure weapons of the first order, and their 
mode of education brought the use of them to the highest pitch of per- 
fection. Bishop Latimer says of himself that, like other children, he was 
trained to shoot first with a small bow suitable to his age, and afterwards 
with one fitted to his increasing strength; and that consequently he 
acquired a degree of skill which far surpassed that of those who never 
handled a bow till they came to be young men. Neither was the shape 
of the weapon less fitted for its purpose. The bow was of considerable 
length and power, and the arrow, constructed with a small head of sharp 
steel, was formed so as to fly a great distance and with much force. On 
the contrary, the Highlanders were the most numerous, if not the only 
archers in Scotland. These mountaineers carried a weak bow, short and 
imperfectly strung, which discharged a heavy arrow with a clumsy barb, 
three or four times the weight of an English shaft. To these advantages 
on the part of the English must be added the dexterity with which archery 
was practised by their yeomen, who always drew the bow-string to the 
right ear, while the bowmen of other nations pulled it only to the breast, 
and thus discharged a shorter shaft from a much less formidable bow. 
The superiority of the English in archery cannot be better expressed than 
by the Scottish proverb, that each southern archer bore at his belt the 
lives of twenty-four Scots, such being the number of arrows with which he 
was usually supplied. 

‘In the possession of much greater wealth, the English had another 
advantage over their neighbours scarcely less effectual than that of their 
archery. This enabled them at pleasure to summon into the field consi- 
derable bodics of mercenaries, either horse or foot, whose trade was arms, 
and who maintained themselves by selling their services to those who could 
best afford to pay for them. It was natural that such bands, who were 
constantly in active service, should be much better acquainted with the 
art of war and the discipline of the times than the natives of Scotland, 
who only occasionally adopted the profession of arms. What was even 
of greater importance was the habit of obedience in military matters 
which these men had learned to practise, and which (provided always 
they were regularly paid) rendered them prompt and obedient to orders, 
and amenable to discipline. The English armies were, especially after 
Henry VIIth’s time, augmented by bands from Flanders, Spain, Italy, and 
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the most warlike countries then in the world, led by commanders whom 
long experience had made completely acquainted with the art of war, 
which was their only profession, as the camp was their only home. Their 
discipline was an example to the native troops of England, and showed 
them the advantage to be derived from implicit obedience during the 
campaign and on the field of battle. All these troops were placed under 
the command of a general of approved abilities, who received his orders 
from the king and council, presenting thus the absolute authority which is 
requisite to direct the movements of an army. 

‘ Besides this peculiar advantage of hiring regular troops, the wealth of 
England enabled her chivalry to come to the field in full panoply, mounted 
on horses fit for service, and composed of men at arms certainly not inferior 
to any which Europe could boast. She had also at command money, 
stores, provisions, ammunition, artillery, and all that is necessary to enable 
an army to take and to keep the field. 

‘ The Scottish armies, on the other hand, were composed of the ordinary 
inhabitants of the country, who, unless they chanced to have a few French- 
men at arms, were destitute of any force approaching to regular soldiers. 
Their own men at arms were few and ill-appointed; and though they had 
in their armies numerous troops of hardy horses, they were too light for 
the actual battle. They always fought on foot, a circumstance which ex- 
posed their broad masses of spearmen still more to devastation by the 
English archers, who could remain at a distance and pour on them their 
fatal shot without encountering the brunt of their pikes. Their hosts were, 
indeed, nominally under command of one general; but wanted all that 
united force and energy acquired by a large body acting with a common 
purpose and under the authority of a single individual. On the contrary, 
they rather consisted of a number of little armies under separate chiefs, 
unknown to or perhaps at variance with each other, and acknowledging no 
common head save the king, who was not always fit to command in person, 
and to whom implicit obedience was not always rendered. 

‘These great advantages of superior address in the missiles of the period, 
and in superior wealth for the formation and support of armies, were par- 
ticularly observable in general battles upon a large scale ; which the Scots, 
in their impatience and poverty of means to keep the field, hazarded far 
more frequently than was politic, and received a succession of dreadful 
and sanguinary defeats, so numerous and apparently decisive, that the 
reader may be surprised how they could escape the total subjugation which 
seemed so often impending. But Scotland, to balance these disadvantages, 
was superior in some circumstances highly favourable to the nation, when 
her armies could withhold themselves from general actions. 

‘ When the nations met with moderate numbers on each side, the dis- 
sensions so frequent in a Scottish camp did not exist, and the armed natives 
of some particular districts fought with unanimity under a Stuart ora 
Douglas, whose command was acknowledged by all in the field. Such 
was the case at Otterbourne and many fields of combat, where neither host 
exceeded a few thousand men, and still more frequently where the numbers 
were much smaller. The Scottish inferiority in archery was on many oc- 
casions balanced by the advantage which their national weapon, the Scot- 
tish spear, gave them over the English bill, with which that nation main- 
tained the combat, when they joined battle hand to hand. The strength 
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and solidity of the Scottish phalanx of spearmen, either for attack or re- 
sistance, is On many occasions commemorated. If it be considered that a 
tnrusting weapon is far more formidable than one calculated for striking, 
and that where troops use the former, they must close and serry their ranks, 
while, to have room to employ the latter, they must keep close order, it is 
not assuming any superior strength or courage in the Scots, to say, that 
in small skirmishes and battles of a secondary class, they asserted a con- 
siderable advantage over the English. 

‘But, besides the mode of fighting hand to hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the Scots were natives of a severe climate and poor soil, 
brought up to endure rigour of weather, and accustomed to scantiness of 
food, while at the same time they waged their wars chiefly in their own 
country, a mountainous and barren region, with whose recesses they were 
familiar ; and it will not be surprising that, endowed with:a peculiar obsti- 
nacy of temper, they should have succeeded, against ll other disadvan- 
tages, in maintaining such an equality with theig powgrful r@ighbours as 
enabled them repeatedly, by a series of skirmish ambuscades, and con- 
stant attacks on the invaders, to regain whaf¥the nation lost in great 
general actions.’ —pp. 347—349. 


Upon the whole, it is very evident that we yet want a history of 
Scotland very different from this dry abridgment, to which even 
the high literary name of Sir Walter Scott cannot insure more than 
a transitory popularity, if it even doso much. Had he, however, 
been allowed adequate space for spirited narrative and an accurate 
and erudite coadjutor, like Mr. Tytler, to take care of the correct- 
ness of the facts, we should have had a work very different—very 
superior to the present. 





Arr. II.—Anekdoten aus dem Leben des Fiirsten Italinsky Grafen 
Suworoff Rymniksky, Russisch Kaiserlichen Feldmarschalls aus dem 


Russischen. 1829. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. London: Black and 
Young. 


Tue old Russian here stands before us in all his eccentricity. Brave 


and collected in the field as in the cabinet, in private he sought to 


distinguish himself by all the extraordinary freaks that civilized men 
or barbarians could devise. That his eccentricities were assumed ap- 
pears to us evident ; as to the attentive observer of his character, 
as depicted in the different anecdotes recorded of him, it is evident 
that, under the veil of coarseness and disgusting ribaldry, he con- 
cealed a fineness of tact and delicacy of perception for which few 
have given him credit. But Suworoff was a keen observer, and had 
studied well his mistress and his country. He wanted the dignity 
of form to rival the accomplished courtiers, and the state of his 
fortune would not allow him to attempt to outshine them in mag- 
nificence ; nothing remained but to strike out his own path, and 
he chose one that would lull the suspicions of the courtiers, and 
was eminently calculated to ingratiate him with his soldiery. That 
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his humour was low and vulgar, suited well his aim, and furthered 
the objects that he wished to accomplish. Refinement and delicacy 
of wit, even if he had always been capable of them, would have 
been like Almack’s in St. Giles’s. It must, indeed, be owned, 
that his observations were frequently singular, and he always 
made a point of selecting such, in conversing with those who were 
introduced to him for the first time, so that few saw him on such 
occasions without voting him a madman, and vowing never to see 
him again. Yet his power over his associates was extraordinary, 
and those who had indulged in the bitterest reproaches against the 
man, soon became his most attached adherents. 

Amongst these is the author of the volume before us, Counsellor 
Fuchs. He was one of the warmest admirers and intimate friends 
of this celebrated General, who died in his arms. Another was 
Dr. Weikhard, who had been appointed to attend Suworoff in his 
campaigns. This latter offended the Doctor in a tender point, by 
asserting that his surgeon, Naum, was the first physician in Eu- 
rope. Yeta friend found the Doctor, at Wilna, on his knees, in 
tears, before a crucifix. To the inquiries whether he had received 
unpleasant news from his family in Petersburgh, he replied “No, but 
I see that our art has its limits, and I pray to God that he may 
restore the health of our father.’ We are not informed whether a 
similar change of feeling was experienced by a long-nosed friend of 
the author’s, whom he had persuaded to accompany him to the 
General. As soon as the latter saw his new acquaintance he said, 
‘I would willingly kiss your lips, but cannot get at them for your 
nose.’ Had Sterne been acquainted with the anecdote, it would 
certainly have figured in his Chapter on Noses. 

Lord Clinton, in writing to a friend, describes his dinner with 
Suworoff, and compares him to Garrick and Rembrandt, a com- 
parison which, by the bye, does not seem to us remarkably judi- 
cious ; however, it serves to display the high opinion which he en- 
tertained of the Russian General. It is amusing to notice how 
accessible all minds are to flattery, provided the dose is adminis- 
tered in palatable ingredients. Suworoff was fond of displaying 
his knowledge—talked of Euripides as if he understood Greek, 
although we guess that he remained Greek to him all his life (by 
the bye, our counsellor does not seem more at home than his 
master), and descants, with great complacency, on subjects on 
which he knows nota tittle. C’est partout comme chez nous. But to 
return. After having astonished our countryman with a display of 
his acquirements, the wily Russian modestly concluded— I know 
nothing, I have learned nothing, am without education, and justly 
called a Vandal.’ Lord C., of knew how to translate this lan- 
guage, replied that if he had so completely succeeded in deceiving 
his cotemporaries, posterity would likewise be equally deceived ; 
and he would remain a hieroglyphic to after times. Suworoff was 
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silent, began to jump about, cut faces, &c. Lord C. is, of course, 
a man of ‘distinguished understanding.’ : 

A painter had been sent by the Elector of Saxony to take 
Suworoff’s picture. He at first refused, but after some conversa- 
tion with our author, took some leaps, placed a chair in the mid- 
dle of the room, and commanded the painter to be introduced. 
As soon as the latter, a venerable grey-headed old man, appeared, 
he embraced him, and covered him with kisses. He then sprang 
back a little, and delivered the following speech :— 


‘ His Electoral Highness wishes to possess my picture. Your pencil 
will convey the features of my face. These are visible, but my inward 
man is concealed. Therefore, my dear Mr. Miiller, I must tell you, that 
I have shed streams of blood—I tremble—but I love my neighbour. I 
have made no one unhappy, I have never signed a sentence of death; no 
insect has fallen by my hand; I was little, 1 was great (here he jumped 
upon the chair). In the ebb and flow of fortune, relying on God, I was 
immoveable as now.’—p. 24. 


It is impossible to withhold our admiration of the man who 
could speak thus, although we may smile at his eccentricities. 
He addressed the painter in German, which accounts for some 
quaintness of expression. The picture was finished, but Suworoff 
had never seen himself in a mirror, or, as the German artist, who 
was a good tactician, expressed, ‘ he would not see a second 
Suworoti ina copy.’ Miller, therefore, at first hesitated to show it, 
but he was graciously received. 


‘ Have you derived much benefit from my psychological remarks (!) on 
myself? They have been of great service to me, replied the painter; 


details are necessary to represent a character in a picture. Many features » 


which pass unobserved by the multitude are of great consequence to the 
artist, who as it were incorporates the soul. If they are happily trans- 
ferred to the canvass, they give to the portrait its peculiar physiognomy. 
The unmspired artist never attains this. Rubens, who is justly named the 
King of the Netherland School, once painted a laughing child. A stroke 
of his magic pencil—and to the astonishment of all the bystanders—the 
child wept. Iam not Rubens. But, for the first time, he would envy 
my good fortune. The Count kissed him heartily, and commanded me to 
write—* Rubens, Miiller!—Honour to the creative genius of painting.” 
‘‘These words,” exclaimed Miiller, as if inspired from Suworoff's lips, 


” > 


‘confer immortality.” "—p. 25. 


Bravo! the prince, the painter, and the author, are all equally 
excellent. We must not forget that Suworoff knew that Fuchs 
er to write his life, and therefore played his part accord- 
ingly. 

re have been accustomed by our German friends to very warm 
display of feeling on common occasions, but we were not prepared 
to receive it in its full extent from the Russians ; and yet it appears, 
if two Russians, unacquainted with each other, meet at a ¢able 
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d’hote, they read one another whole romances of delight upon 
hills and snows, and the Neva, and Moscow, and Petersburgh, 
with all the requisite et cetera of superlatives. This may be all 
very true, but it reads very ugly in print. This eternal kissing, 
and embracing, and sentimental nonsense on paper, particularly 
between rough beards and mustachios, is the most ridiculous stuff 
that was ever penned. 

The author has collected all the anecdotes that he has heard, 
good, bad, or indifferent, nothing comes amiss to him,—and per- 
haps he is right. Yet we cannot perceive that we learn anythin 
of Suworoff, or any body else, from such anecdotes as the follow- 
ing :—* Somebody named Suworoff a poet. ‘ No,” said he, “ in- 
spiration is necessary to poetry ; I only make verses.” ’ 

Some of the anecdotes are related with a naiveté that makes us 
smile, and the learned comments that are made upon them are 
sometimes as amusing as the text. Thus, after a victory, Suworoff 
had a large morning party at Warsaw, and among the company 
was a beautiful Polish lady. The General no sooner saw her than 
‘ he sprang towards her, exclaiming, ‘‘ What dol see. Oh! wonder 
of wonders ! two suns in a bright heaven!” He pointed, with his 
finger, to her eyes, and covered them with kisses. From this time 
the lady sang his praises in all balls and parades. Suworotl 
hereby proved that he knew the female heart, aud how to engage 
thefaffections of all.’—p. 33. 

The affectation of learning by the old Russian is the most 
amusing assumption in nature; he took a pride in displaying it 
before his wondering biographer zn futuro. His constant assertion, 
that he was an unlicked cub, and his frequent displays of erudi- 
tion, are entertaining ebullitions of vanity. He wished to be 
thought a great linguist, wrote postscripts in Turkish, quotes 
Addison’s Brutus, and delivers sentimental addresses to his soldiers 
or officers, in which his classical treasures are cunningly and in- 
cidentally introduced. The following is an amusing specimen :— 


‘ The well-known Cavalry General Derfelden, Suworoff’s companion in 
arms for thirty-five years, once described to him in lively colours, the 
charms and luxury of Italian nature. Yes, my friend, replied the Count, 
the climate is excellent, but the dissipation terrible! Thereupon he dic- 
tated the following remarks: In every other temperate climate moderation 
is a virtue, but here, where we breathe hot air, between the fire-breath- 
ing /Etna and its burning, glowing environs, which Sithax, in Addison’s 
‘« Brutus,” so truly describes, it is the greatest of all wonders—here in 
this scorching zone, where the rays of the sun change the rocks into 
chalk, and where no blood but vitriol, but burning brimstone runs quick 
as an arrow through the veins, where nature in her enchanting garden 
invites to effeminacy, here, sons of the North, beware! be men, subdue 
the climate, and think fo Hannibal’s army at Capua.’—p. 51. 


We really do think this a very respectable piece of nonsense, 
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and recommend it to the attention of the Minerva novel-writers 
and Ossianic ranting travellers ; and as to the misquotations and 
defiance of orthography, it is not a whit more bold than the 
citations of our German and Italian travellers. We cannot help 
suspecting that the pen of our secretary has occasionally indulged 
in a few flourishes, the more especially as we, every now and then, 
are reminded of old Plutarch, and the nature of the good Coun- 
sellor Fuchs appears to have inclined a little to the sentimental. 
Thus, if Suworoff sends for him at night, he excuses himself for 
taking him from the arms of Morpheus ; if he communicates a speech 
of his General’s, he gives it as it was written on his tablets and his 
heart, &c. &c. 

Suworoff acquired and deserved the enthusiastic affection of his 
soldiers by acts of parental kindness. When he was colonel of 
the Astrachan regiment in Novaja Ladoga, he established a school 
for the children of the soldiers, and built a house at his own ex- 
pence, where he himself taught arithmetic, and prepared ele- 
mentary books for their use ; among these last were a prayer-book, 
a short catechism, and the rudiments of arithmetic. 


‘ When General Melas informed him that the allied army murmured at 
the introduction of some new orders, he replied, ‘‘ We must not notice it.” 
When Philip of Spain wished to cleanse Madrid from the filth which had 
nearly caused the plague, the whole capital complained of the measure, 
but the king replied—‘‘ They are children, who cry when they are washed, 
they sleep afterwards the more quietly.” ’—p. 57. 


The sister of Admiral Cruse was married to Captain Walrand, 
who had been degraded for life to the ranks. Suworoff always 
danced with her, and paid her particular attention. On his de- 
parture from Cherson, he took leave of her, and recommended her 
to ‘ pray to God, and He would hear her prayer!’ After the cap- 
ture of Warsaw, he wrote to Petersburgh—‘ I know that the Ma- 
tuschka Zariza will reward me. My greatest reward would be the 
pardon of Walrand.’ He was pardoned accordingly, and after- 
wards promoted to the rank of major-general. 

These anecdotes will be sufficient to show our readers the nature 
of this little volume ; and we must own, that with many excellent 
qualities, we could hardly close the book without voting Suworoff 
a bore. With respect to his biographer we have less doubts, par- 
ticularly when he ventures upon the; classics, and complacently 
institutes a comparison between a nameless biographer and the 
ancients. We suspect that he could only readjVirgil with a trans- 


lation, and that all his philosophizing about the spirit of Plutarch 
is fudge. 


Art. 111.—Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 
pp. 659, royal 8vo. ngman and Co. 


Ar a period like the present, when the ‘“ cacoethes scribendi ” so 
manifestly pervades all ranks and classes ;—when the mania for 
authorship seems to have seized on the nation with as strong a 
hold as ever did the fury for stock-jobbing ;—when lords and ladies, 
with laudable anxiety to enlighten the minds and improve the 
morals of their fellow-creatures, condescend to stock our circu- 
lating libraries from the well-furnished stores of their imagination ; 
it does seem a little extraordinary that so vast a field of entertain- 
ment as our country records and traditions present, should have 
been hitherto unexplored. 

Sir Walter Scott, to be sure, has not been an idle manufacturer 
in this line; but appears rather with the fall of prices to be en- 
gaged in working “ double tides,” to keep pace with the increased 
demand for historical and traditionary information of other days. 
He has, indeed, drawn with splendid success on the variety of 
incident and adventure, supplied by the romantic history of his 
country, and which he has presented to us in so beautiful and 
varied a dress. Several clever and active writers, also, as we well 
know, have taken advantage of the traditions of Ireland, and, 
among some rubbish, several interesting tales have been the result 
of such profitable research. The legends of Germany and Italy 
have, moreover, been introduced to us by some distinguished 
names, connected with the best historical recollections of those 
countries; which they have shewn to be by no means inferior in 
interest to any with which we have been brought acquainted. We 
are, nevertheless, of opinion, that authors of undoubted talent, 
had hardly need to have been at so much pains to seek out foreign 
materials on which to exercise their abilities, while richer sources, 
we suspect, lay open to them, whence they might have drawn 
with superior reputation to themselves, in their own country. 

We do not here allude to writers, who, like Scott, Goethe, and 
Miss Edgeworth, are natives of those countries whose manners 
and peculiarities they have so ably illustrated; but to those of 
native talent who, in despair of finding such subjects as they had 
proposed to themselves, directed their inquiries to other channels, 
and sought foreign ground ;—like the tourist, who in his anxiety 
- her other shores, is unmindful of the beautiful scenes he leaves 
ehind. 

Mr. Roby, however, has not followed their example; he has 
taken advantage of this unaccountable neglect, and with patriotic 
zeal, presented us with a series of tales, founded on the current 
traditions of his native county. The idea of the work was, 
pethaps, suggested to him by the appearance of the “ Romance of 
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English History ;” to which in the chronological arrangement of 
the stories, as well as in their modern embellishment, they bear no 
little resemblance. The two works, nevertheless, though similar in 
origin and arrangement, are essentially different, inasmuch as the 
tales of English romance have been chosen with regard to historical 
accuracy ; whereas the present volumes, though occasionally em- 
bracing points of history, seem more particularly directed to the 
preservation of the fast fading traditions of our ancestors. They 
at least serve to snatch from oblivion some traits of old times and 
manners; of the virtues and foibles of characters once famous in 
their day, into whose castle-halls we are here introduced, and made 
to participate in all the incidents of their strange and chequered 
fortunes. Among these figure the names of our British heroes of an- 
tiquity, whose ‘‘ eventful history” has singularly enough been cele- 
brated in the novels and romances of Italy, Spain, and France, while 
to us they have been only preserved in the snatches of old ballads, 
or in allusions to the history of our national poetry. Whether “ for 
good or evil,” their names were once bruited in the ear of fame ; 
their deeds were the theme of British bards; filled the souls of 
Britons with emulative fire, and led on the chivalry of our Ed- 
wards and our Henries to their fields of triumph upon Gallic and 
Scottish ground. Names, then, that once acted like a spell upon 
the soldier,—such names as King Arthur and his knights; of 
Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, and their brave brotherhood, ought not 
only to be celebrated in foreign song and fiction, but kept alive 
and imperishable in the historical records of our country. What 
is more, they deserve the best efforts of the modern novelist and 
the artist, to set off their high achievements to advantage, rescued 
from the neglect of ages, and arrayed in the noblest fictions, the 
art of the poet can invent. 

It is time the author, however, should explain his own views; 
and how far they are in accordance with those we entertain, and 
with which, we think, the subject would best reward the inquiries 
of the antiquarian and the novelist. In the first place, we least of 
all approve the style of Mr. Roby’s preface, of which, to use his 
own words, it might be observed that ‘ herein is a piece of egotism, 
at best rarely needed, generally intrusive, and always tiresome.’ 
Yet, singularly enough, he has thought fit to extend the tiresome 
tone of it to six well-filled pages—not much to the purpose. Of 
this preface, too, the most valuable portion has been extracted word 
for word from Mr. Roscoe’s introduction to his series of “‘ German 
Novelists,” and is given as the opinion of a German writer, without 
any acknowledgment. At the close of these six pages, in which 
the author enters too little into the spirit and feeling of his subject, 
and much more than was called for into his own motives and ob- 
jects, he yet modestly ‘ disclaims all pretensions to superior know- 
ledge.’ He does not even pretend to the name of antiquary; no 
disparagement, we hope, to that learned and august body, and, in 
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fact, ‘he attempts nothing more than what others might perhaps 
have done better ;’ professions of humility, which we are strongly 
inclined to discredit ; as no one writes a book without he believes 
himself better informed on the subject than those for whose edifica- 
tion itis intended. Too much of this always reminds us of Cole- 
ridge’s celebrated lines, in which he speaks of no less a personage 


than the D 1 going on a visit to his “‘ Snug little farm of the 
earth,” when he spies a cottage, : 


“ce 


with coach-house so fine, 
All wearing the air of gentility ; 
And the D | did grin, 
For his darling sin 
Was pride cloathed in humility.” 


Such observations, in this affected tone adopted in some pre- 
faces, it must be confessed but too commonly met with, might be 
deemed uncalled for, did we not find the author adopting a very 
different strain, in a conceited motto inserted in the title-page ; 
wherein he gives us pretty clearly to understand, that being so well 
satisfied with himself, he would be likely to estimate too highly 
the abilities of those who differ from him. Be this as it may, we 
merely notice these little contradictions, and dismiss the consider- 
ation for matters of more importance, remarking, by the way, that 
just criticism is always received with pleasure by truly able and 
enlightened writers. We feel assured, therefore, that the preceding 
remarks will not be construed into the slightest feeling of disrespect 
towards Mr. Roby or his book; we would rather, at all times, 
bestow praise than censure; and we are happy to observe, in the 
present instance, that the character and merits of the ‘ Traditions of 
Lancashire,’ are such as to suffer little from the slight strictures we 
have thought it our duty to make. 

It is evident that the materials which form the groundwork of 
the volumes before us, though offering abundant scope for interest 
and entertainment, are nevertheless meagre and inefficient in their 
original shape. They are, for the most part, confined to bare 
details of real or feigned events, without any embellishment from 
dramatic incident, imagery, or description. They require, there- 
fore, considerable aid from the judgment and fancy of a modern 
writer, in bringing into view the best points susceptible of illus- 
tration, such as are barely hinted at in the original ; and investing 
them with brighter colours, and a more imposing form. This task 
Mr. Roby has performed in a very respectable manner; he seems 
to possess a lively imagination, and his descriptions are ewe 
striking and effective. Many of his characters are exceedingly well 
pourtrayed; and the dialogue is well sustained throughout. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, there is a redundancy in his style, which, to say the 
least of it, is unpleasant to those who wish to read their native 
language free from affectation or extravagance. His imagination 
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too sometimes appears to run riot, and to exhaust itself in hyper- 
bole and'metaphor. Such passages, for instance, as we meet with 
(in page 213, vol. i.) are by no means uncommon. 

‘ His bushy grey eyebrows threw a strange and almost unnatural shade 
over the deep recesses beneath, across which, at times, like the foam 
swept over the dark billows of the spirit, a light and glowing track was 
visible, marking the powerful conflict within.’—vol. i. p. 213. 

This may be considered indeed by some readers, as very fine ; 
but we must confess, that to us it appearsa mistaken and vitiated 
mode of expression, and which, when forming a style, possesses 
neither beauty nor common sense. It is here, however, only an 
exception to Mr. Roby’s general style, which is clear and bold ; and 
we would advise him by no means to allow himself to be carried 
away by his imagination, so as to lose sight of it, or to fall into 
occasional affectation and rant. He ought not, in treading the 
mystic regions of romance, altogether to become estranged from 
sober realities; on a future occasion he will do well to remember, 
that these very exalted flights are utterly incomprehensible to the 
less soaring faculties of the generality of his readers. Here and 
there, too, we meet with instances of grammatical inaccuracy ; and 
the frequent repetition of the phrase ‘ from whence,’ is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable ; and though tolerated in the antique style, is 
a decided barbarism. We have likewise first learned from Mr. 
Roby, that ‘ham and eggs, greens and bacon,’ are condiments. 
These are very trivial, but they are not the less errors ; and we would 
just take the liberty of hinting, borrowing by the way a little of his 
own phraseology, that, ‘if his memory have played him truant in 
the rudiments of his native tongue, he will find neither lack of 
dictionaries nor grammars to expound the same withal.’ 

We must again repeat, that such inadvertencies cannot be allowed 
to detract from the positive merit of the work; and were it not in 
the hope that our remarks will be well received, we certainly should 
not have volunteered so unpleasant a duty. 

The author by no means opens his volumes with their best con- 
tents; as Sir Tarquin and the Goblin Builders would by many be 
considered as not above the calibre of Jack the Giant Killer, and 
the famous Tom Thumb. They are nevertheless told with spirit, 
and we dare say may be pleasant enough to those who delight in 
the remote legends of our land. Mab’s Cross is a remarkably good 
story, though much more might have been made of the materials. 
It is formed on a popular legend of the Bradshaigh family :—* Sir 
William Bradshaigh, second son to Sir John, was a great traveller, 
and a souldger, and married to Mabell, daughter and sole heiress 
of Hugh Norris de Haghe and Blackrode, and had issue, &c.’ 

Now this Sir William being absent ten years in the wars, was 
supposed to be dead, and his Lady is compelled to marry a Welch 
Knight. Her former husband, however, returning in the habit of 
a Palmer, discovers himself to his lady, and slays his enemy. He 
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afterwards lives happily with his wife, undergoing only, by way of 
enance, sentence of outlawry for a year and a day, for the murder, 
and ‘the said Dame Mabell was enjoined by her confessor to doe 
penance, by going onest every week barefout and barelegged to a 
Crosse neare Wigan, from the Haghe, wilest she lived, and 1s called 
Mabb to this day, and ther monument lyes in Wigan Church, as 
you see them ther portrey’d.’ 
Out of materials, simple as these, the author has contrived to 
produce a ag beautiful story; and we subjoin an extract to give 
the reader a fair specimen of what he has to expect. 


‘The hall was nearly cleared; yet the palmer sat, as if still awaiting 
audience, behind a distant pillar, and deeply pondering, as it might seem, 
the transactions he had witnessed. The. last of their suppliants had 
departed ere he rose, bending lowly as he approached. The eye of the 
noble dame suddenly became riveted on him. She was leaning in front of 
her maidens, beside a richly carved canopy of state, underneath which, on 
days of feudal hospitality and pomp, presided the master of the banquet. 
Behind, a long and richly-variegated window poured down a chequered 
halo of glory around her form. She seemed an angel of light, issuing 
from that fountain of splendour, and irradiating the whole group with her 
presence. ‘ 

‘«« Reverend pilgrim, thy behest ?”” She said this with a shudder of 
apprehension, as if dreading an answer to her enquiry. The pilgrim 
spoke not, but advanced. 

‘The attendants drew aside. A silence, chill and unbroken as the 
grave, pervaded the assembly. He took from his vest a silver ring. The 
lady Mabel grasped the well-known signet. With agony, the most heart- 
rending and intense, she exclaimed :— 

««* My husband’s signet !—Where ?—whence came this pledge ?— 
Speak !—” 

‘A pause ensued.— It was one of those short ages of almost insupport- 
able suspense, when the mind, wound up to the keenest susceptibility of 
endurance, seems vibrating on the verge of annihilation,—as if the next 
pulse would snap its connexion with the world for ever. 

««* Lady,” the pilgrim answered, in a low sepulchral tone, ‘“ it is a be- 
quest from thy husband. It was his wife’s last pledge,—a seal of un- 
changing fidelity. He bade me seek his dame, and say, ‘ His last sigh 
was to her,—his last wish to heaven.” ’ 

‘Lady Mabel listened—every tone sunk like a barbed arrow to her 
heart. The voice resembled not that of her deceased husband, yet such 
was the deceptive influence arising from the painful irritation which her 
spirits had undergone, that, if reason had not forbidden, her fancy would 
have invested it with supernatural attributes,—listening to it as though it 
were a voice from the tomb. 

‘« For the love I bore, and yet bear, to his most honoured name, tell 
me, I conjure thee, tell me, his earthly resting-place. My last pilgrimage 
shall be thither. I will enshrine his hallowed relics, and they shall be a 
pledge of our union where we shall no more part.” 

‘ The last words were spoken with a solemnity of expression awful and 
thrilling, beyond the power of language to convey. 
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‘« What recks it, lady? thou hast gotten thee another,” said the 
pilgrim. 

‘* Another! —O name him not. Never, never!—Most base, most 
cruel. He took advantage of my bereavement,—a moment of weakness 
and maternal terror,—by what long ages of suffering and wretchedness 
has it been repaid! Better | had beheld my babes wasting with hunger, 
than have mated with this unpitying husband for a home and a morsel of 
bread ! ” 

‘ A flush of proud scorn at her own weakness overspread her features, 
It was but momentary. She bade the attendants withdraw. Looking 
round for this purpose, she was aware, for the first time, of the liated pre- 
sence of Roger de Cliderhow, watching, with considerable surprise, for the 
result of this unexpected interview. He departed with the retinue, leaving 
lady Mabel and the pilgrim for a while unobserved. 

‘« Thou art a holy and a heaven-destined man, yet surely thou hast 
been taught to share another’s sorrows—to pour the oil of compassion over 
the wounds of the penitent and broken-hearted.” The lady turned aside 
her head,—she leaned over the chair for support, whilst one hand pressed 
her throbbing temples. 

‘« Mabel Bradshaigh!” It was the voice of Sir William. She started 
as at a summons from the tomb. No other form was visible but that of 
the pilgrim bending over his staff. Her eye wandered wildly around the 
hall, as if she expected some phantom to start from its recesses. A richly- 
fretted screen, behind which the minstrels and lookers on occasionally sat 
at the festival, stood at the lower end of the apartment. A slight rustling 
was heard; she was about to rush towards the spot, when the voice was 
again audible, and apparently at herside. Slowly the hood of the pilgrim 
was uplifted. He threw off his disguise ;—but O how changed was the 
once athletic form of Sir William Bradshaigh! With a wild and piercing 
shriek, she flew towards the out-stretched arms of her husband; but ere 
they met, a figure stepped between, barring their approach. It was the 
ungainly person of Sir Osmund Neville.’—pp. 74—76. 


The story of the ‘ Prior of Burschough’ affords us a clear insight 
into the Monkish characters of the period, and the flagrant licen- 
tiousness prevailing amongst many of the religious establishments 
of those days. There is considerable power displayed in the de- 
scriptions, and much interest excited. A curious anecdote is related 


from Kennett’s MSS. of King Henry’s visit to Lathom-House :— 


‘ After the execution of Sir William Stanley, when the King visited 
Lathom, the Earl, when his royal guest had viewed .the whole house, con- 
ducted him up to the leads for a prospect of the country. The Earl’s 
fool, who was among the company, observing the King draw near to the 
edge of the leads not guarded with a balustrade, stepped up to the Earl, 
and pointing down to the precipice, said “‘ Tom, remember Will.” The 
King understood the meaning, and made all haste down stairs, and out of 
the house; and the fool long after seemed mightily concerned that his 
lord had not had courage to take that opportunity of avenging himself for 
the death of his brother.—Kennett’s MSS. 1033, fol. 47.’—vol. i. p. 91. 


The ‘ Eagle and Child’ is a narrative of the noble house of 
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Stanley, and connected, as it is, with history, furnishes one of the 
most pleasing tales in the collection. We give a description of 
the celebrated combat before King Edward, in the words of the 
author :— 


‘ We now pass on to the field, where every thing was in readiness for 
the combat. The knights had heard mass and made confession, these 
being the requisite preparatives to the noble deeds i had that day vowed 
to perform. The heralds had made the usual proclamation against the 
use of magic, unlawful charms, and other like devices of the devil, when a 
loud flourish of trumpets announced the approach of Stanley, who first 
entered the lists, mounted on a grey charger, furnished with a chevron, or 
war-saddle, then of great use in withstanding the terrific shock of the as- 
sailant, being high up in front, and furnished at the back like an arm- 
chair. He was equipped in a full suit of Italian armour, displaying a 
steel cuirass of exquisite workmanship, deemed at that time a novel, but 
elegant, style of defence, and destined soon to supersede the purpoint or 
gamboised work called mail. If well tempered, it was found to resist the 
stroke of the lance, without being either pierced or bent, nor was it liable 
to be pushed through into the body, as was sometimes the case with the 
‘« mailles,” when the wambas, or hoketon, was wanting underneath. His 
shield was thus marshalled :—Argent; ona bend azure, three stags’ heads 
cabossed. In the sinister chief, a crescent denoted his filiation; under- 
neath was the motto ‘“‘Augmenter.” The shield itself, or pavise, was 
large, made of wood, covered with skin, and surrounded with a broad rim 
of iron. 

‘He looked gracefully round, first lowering his lance in front of the 
king’s pavilion, and afterwards to the fair dames who crowded the gal- 
leries on each side. Whether from accident or design, his eyes rested on 
Isabella with a strong expression of earnestvess rather than curiosity, 
Doubtless, the noble representatives of the house of Lathom excited no 
slight interest amongst the spectators, and the young hero might have 
formed some yet undeveloped anticipations on this head. 

‘She blushed deeply at this public and unexpected notice. The recol- 
lection of her dream made the full tide of feeiing set in at once in this 
direction, much to her consternation and dismay; but when happening to 
turn hastily round, a silken bandage, loosened by the sudden movement 
from some part of her dress, was carried off by the wind, and deposited 
within the lists; she was greatly embarrassed ; and her confusion was not 
a little increased, as the young gallant, with great dexterity, transferred it 
to the point of his lance. At this choice of his ‘ Lady love,” a loud 
shout arose from the multitude ; and Isabella, now the object of universal 
regard, would have retired, but that the density of the crowd, and the 
inconvenient structure of the building, rendered it impossible. __ 

‘ Another flourish of trumpets announced the approach of the young 
Admiral of Hainult. His armour was blue and white, beautifully wrought 
and inlaid with silver, His steed was black, having the suit and furniture of 
the war-horse complete ; croupiére and estival, together with the chanfron, 
were of the most costly description. A plume of white feathers decorated 
his _casque, extending his athletic form into almost gigantic proportions. 

‘The needful ceremonies were gone through; a deep and almost 
breathless silence succeeded, like the stillness that precedes the first swing 
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of the storm. The trumpets sounded; the sharp click of the lances was 
heard falling into the rest; and the first rush was over. The noise of 
the shock was like the burst of the tempest on the forest boughs. Through 
the dust, the horses were seen to recoil upon their haunches; but as it 
blew heavily away, the warriors had regained their upright position, hav- 
ing sustained no injury, save by the shivering of their lances by the 
stroke. A loud shout of applause ensued; and the esquires being at 
hand with fresh weapons, each knight was too eager for the fray to lose 
a moment in requesting the usual sign. Again their coursers’ feet seemed 
to spurn the earth. At this onset, the French knight bent back in his 
saddle, whether from subtlety or accident was not known, but there was 
a loud clamour; and the Frenchman, recovering himself, spurred on his 
steed with great vigour, perhaps hoping to take his adversary at unawares ; 
but the latter, darting aside with agility, the other’s lance ran full against 
the boards, and in deep vexation he came back to the charge. 

‘Trembling with choler, he hardly restrained himself until the prescribed 
signal; then, as if he would make an end of his opponent, he aimed his 
weapon with a direct thrust towards his heart; but Stanley, confident in 
his own might, was fully prepared for the blow, as the event sufficiently 
proved; for the French knight was seen to reel from his saddle, the point 
of his enemy’s lance being driven completely through his armour. He 
rolled backwards on the ground, and so vigorous had been the attack, that 
his horse’s back was broken, and they lay together, groaning piteously, 
besmeared with blood and dust, to the sore dismay of his companions. 
Stanley suddenly alighted, and helped the pages to undo his armour ; but 
ere his beaver could be unclasped, he had fainted by loss of blood; and 
being borne off the field, he shortly «fterwards expired. 

‘The king was mightily pleased with this great prowess of the victor, 
insomuch, that he knighted him on the spot; and, according to the old 
ballad, gave him goodly manors 

“‘ For his hire, 
Wing, Tring, and Iving, in Buckinghamshire.” 
He had so won, likewise, on the hitherto impenetrable disposition of Isa- 
bella, that when he came to render his homage at her feet, she trembled, 
and could scarcely give the customary reply. 

‘ Raising his visor, and uncovering his helmet from the grand guard, 
a plate protecting the left side of the face, shoulder, and breast, he made 
a lowly obeisance at the gate of his mistress’s pavilion, at the same time 
presenting the stolen favour he had now so nobly won. With a tremulous 
hand she bound it round his arm. 

«« Nay, thy chaplet, lady,” shouted a score of tongues from the inqui- 
sitive spectators. Isabella untied a rich chaplet of goldsmith’s work, 
ornamented with rose-garlands, from her hair, and threw it over his 
helmet. Still armed with the gauntlets, which either through hurry or 
inadvertence, he had neglected to throw aside, as was the general courtesy 
for the occasion, the knight seized her hand, and with a grasp, gentle for 
any other occasion, pressed it to his lips. The lady uttered a subdued 
shriek, whether from pain or surprise, it boots not now to inquire; may- 
hap, it was the remembrance of the mailed hand, she had felt in her 
dream, and to which her fingers, yet tingling with the pressure, bore a 
sufficient testimony. Sir John bent lowlier than before, with one hand on 
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his breast in token of contrition. A thousand strange fancies, shapeless 
and undefined, rushed by, as the maiden looked on the warrior. It was 
the very crisis of her dream; her heart seemed as though it would have 
leapt the walls of its tenement,—and she was fain to hide her face under 
the folds of her mantle. 

‘«* Now on my halidome,” said the king, “ there be two doves, whose 
cooing would be the better for a little honest speech. Poor hearts! it 
were a pity their tongues had bewrayed their desire. Fitz-Walter, sum- 
mon them hither.” 

‘The blushing Isabella was conducted to the royal presence, where 
the king was graciously pleased to impress a salute on her rich and glow- 
ing cheek. No mean honour from so gracious and gallant a monarch, 
who, though old, was yet accounted a mighty adept in the discernment of 
female beauty, he never being known to suffer contact of the royal lip with 
aught but the fairest and most comely of the sex.’—pp. 138—142. 


The story of Sir Edward Stanley assumes something of a pole- 
mical disquisition, and treats of the conversion of an atheist. We 
give one of the arguments, as a curious piece of reasoning :— 


‘«« What proof can its promulgers give me of the infallibility of their 
dcctrines, even supposing these events to be true?” 

‘* Miracles, acknowledged to be such, contravening and transcending 
the common course of nature,—these I reckon, will be a sufficient warranty 
that the message is from the great Author of all things himself.” 

‘+* T own these are the strongest evidences that [ could require, and I 
would admit them if I had witnessed their performance.” 

‘* Good. Now to the proof. It is impossible that any simple fact 
could be imposed, or that a number of persons could be made to believe 
they had witnessed such a fact, unless it had actually taken place. For 
instance, if | were to assert that I had divided the waters of this river here, 
in the presence of the inhabitants, and that I had once led the whole of 
them over dryshod, the waters standing like a wall on each side, to guard 
their path, appealing to them at the same time in proof of my testimony; 
it would be impossible, I say, to convince those people it were true, pro- 
vided the event had not happened. Every person would be at hand to 
contradict me, and, consequently, it would be impossible that such an im- 
position could be put upon them against the direct evidence of their 
senses.” 

‘« Granted,” replied the Baron. ‘ But this tale I am not too bold to 
infer might be invented when that generation had passed, when the credulity 
of coming ages might lead men to believe in such foolish and monstrous 
imaginings, like the labours of Hercules, the amours of Jove, and the 
cannibal exploits of Saturn.” 

‘«* Nay, but hear me. Whenever such a story was first promulged, 
were it then stated that not only public monuments remained to attest the 
event, but that public rites and ceremonies were kept up for its express 
commemoration, which rites were to that day continual, and to which those 
writings appealed as evidence attesting the performance of such miracles, 
then must the deceit have been rendered but the more glaring and easy of 
detection, as no such monuments could exist, no.rites, no ceremonies de- 
monstrating the truth of this appeal could be in observance, Thus, if I 
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should now invent the tale about something done two thousand odd years 
ago, a few might, peradventure, be credulous enough to believe me; but if I 
were to say that ever after, even to this day, every male had his nose slit and 
his ears bored i: memory of this event, it would be absolutely impossible that 
I should gain credit for my story, because the universality of the falsehood 
being manifest, and the attestation thereof visibly untrue, would prove the 
whole history to be false. Such were the rites and customs of the Jews.” ’ 
—pp. 244, 245. 


George Marsh, the martyr, is an admirable story, of deep and 
high-wrought interest ; and affords one of the many instances of 
cruel persecution in a barbarous and bigoted age. It is followed 
by a humorous narrative connected with the renowned Doctor Dee, 
who figured in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and some of her pre- 
decessors. His entire history is very amusing, and we cannot help 
giving one extract, not a little calculated to enlighten our readers, 
who may be fond of astrological pursuits :— 


‘ He arose, lifting an ebony cabinet on the table, which he unlocked 
with great solemnity. During this operation, he fell to muttering many 
prayers; and, with an air of great reverence, he took out a richly-embossed 
casket, which being opened, there was displayed a fair chrystal of an egg- 
shaped form, on which he gazed with a long and silent delight. 

«* A treasure beyond all price,” said Bartholomew, eyeing it with 
rapture. 

« «« Even so,” said Dee, “ and, by the grace of the Giver, I do hope to 
profit by it. Once it was removed from me. Listen. It was in the little 
chapel, or oratory, next the chambers which Lord William of Rosenberg 
had allotted us in his castle of Trebona. I had set the stone in its wonted 
place upon the table, or altar as we called it, when Kelly saw a great flame 
in the stone, which thing though he told me, I made no end of my usual 
prayer. But suddenly, one seemed to come in at the south window of the 
chapel, right opposite to Kelly, while the stone was heaved up without 
hands, and set down again; wonderful to behold. After which, I saw the 
man who came in at the window; he had his lower parts in a cloud, and 
with open arms flew towards Kelly. At which sight, he shrunk back, and 
the creature took up between both hands the stone with its frame of gold, 
and mounted up the way he came. Kelly caught at it, but could not 
touch it; thereupon he was grievously alarmed, and had the tremor cordis 
for a good while after. This, my angelical stone, being taken away, I was 
mightily troubled, for the other stones in my possession being made 
through man’s skill and device, I had not a safe warranty of their virtue, so 
that I might confidently trust in what they should disclose. I was afraid, 
too, of the intrusion of wicked spirits into them, who might impose on me 
with their delusions. This happened on a Friday, being the 24th of April, 
1587, as I find it recorded in my diary. But mark the manner of its 
return! The following month, on the 22d day, and on the same day of 
the week, about four hours post meridian, as I and Kelly were walking out 
through the orchard, down the river side, he saw two little men fighting 
there furiously with swords; and one said to the other, ‘ Thou hast be- 
guiled me,’ As I drew near, they did not abate their heat, but the fray 
seemed to wax even hotter than before. I at length said, ‘ Good friends, 
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let me take up the matter between you ;’ whereupon they stayed, the elder 
of them saying, ‘ J sent a present to thy wife, and this fellow hath taken 
it away.’ With this, they again fought until the other was wounded in 
the thigh, which seemed to bleed. Being in great pain, he took out of 
his bosom something, that I guessed to be the very treasure that I had 
lost. ‘ Now will I make thee return it,’ said the first speaker; with that, 
the other, who was wounded, seemed to go suddenly out of sight, but came 
again ere I could answer a word. The elder of them then asked him, 
saying, ‘ Hast thou laid it under the right pillow of the bed where he lay 
yesternight?’? With these words, they both went towards a willow tree to 
the right, by the_new stairs, which tree seemed tu cleave open, and as they 
went in itclosed, and I never saw them more. With great haste I returned 
to my chamber, where, lifting up the right pillow, | found my precious 
stone; being greatly rejoiced, together with my wife, who joined me in 
thanking God for its return.” ’—pp. 304—306. 


In his story of the Earl of Tyrone, the author has taken advan- 
tage of the circumstance of his having sought refuge in Lan- 
cashire; and has contrived to invest his heroic character with 
superior power and splendour. We may question the correctness, 
however, of his classing it as a Lancashire tradition ; but it is ren- 
dered throughout extremely interesting. Every one must be, more 
or less, acquainted with the singular history of this nobleman, and 
if at all read in the history of the United Kingdom, with the gal- 
lant stand he made for the liberties of his country, and its unsuc- 
cessful termination. 

‘Houghton Tower’ is a tradition founded on the visit of James I. 
to Sir Richard Houghton, and is described in Nicholl’s ‘‘ Royal 
Progresses.” This also will meet, we doubt not, with the reader’s 
entire approbation ; the story is full of beautiful traits and passages, 
and is in admirable keeping. We are tempted to give one speci- 
men, and must then content ourselves with referring to the work 
itself, a perusal of which cannot fail to raise still higher the cha- 
racter of the author :— 


‘We must return,” said the maiden, looking up, alarmed at seeing, 
for the first time, that they were cut off from all connection and intercourse 
with their companions. Her attendant was a perfect stranger, except in 
name, and though counselled to rely implicitly on his care, by the master 
of the ceremonies himself, she felt her situation embarrassing and un- 
pleasant. 

_ © And why must we return ?” said the mask. The tone startled her : 
its expression was now soft and beseeching, as though he had before 
spoken in a masked voice. , 
_‘“ Why!” said she, looking as though she would have pierced throug 
his disguise. 

‘“ Nay, whet not thy glance so keenly, I am not what I seem,—and 
yet am not unseemly.” 

*** Your jests had been better timed had they taken a fitter season.—I 
must hence.”’ ; ) 

*“Go not, my beauteous Queen,” said the stranger, taking her hand, 
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which she dashed from her with indignation and alarm. She was darting 
up the crag, but was again detained. 

«1 will worship thee :—thou shalt be my star,—the axle of my 
thoughts. All J 





“ Unhand me, Sir,—or I'll call those who have the power to punish, as 
well as to humble, thy presumption !” 

‘“ Whom wilt thou call, my pretty lamb? The wolf? The snake is 
snotched in the bower, and I but beseech thy gratitude. How that look 
of scorn becomes thee! Pout not so, my Queen, or thou wilt indeed 
make an excuse for my rudeness.” 

‘How! Again this insult ?—Begone, or thou shalt rue that ever thy 
thought escaped thy tongue. I'll report thee to thy betters.” 

« * My betters! and who be they, maiden? Thou knowest me not, 
perdie. Hath not Sir John Finet shorn his love-locks, and eschewed thy 
service, after leaving thy bower the other night ?” 

This taunt raised her indignation to a blaze:—her bosom swelled at 
the rebuke. 

Still he retained her hand—with the other she clung to a withered tree, 
whose roots held insecurely by the rock. Meking another effort, she sprung 
from his grasp ; but the tree was rent from its hold, and she fell with it to 
the edge of the precipice. Ere the Silver knight could interpose, a faint 
shriek announced her descent,—a swift crash was heard amongst the 
boughs and underwood,—a groan, and a rebound. He saw her disappear 
behind a crag. Then came one thrilling moment of terror, one brief 
pause in that death-like stillness, and a heavy plunge was heard in the 
gulf below! He listened—his perceptions grew more acute—eye and ear 
so painfully susceptible, and their sensibility so keen, that the mind scarcely 
distinguished its own reactions from realities—from outward impressions 
on the sense. He thought he heard the gurgle and the death-throe. 
Then the pale face of the maiden seemed to spring out from the abyss. 
He rushed down the precipice. Entangled in the copse-wood and bushes, 
some time elapsed ere he gained the narrow path below. He soon found 
as in most other situations, the shortest road the longest—that the beaten 
track would have brought him quicker to his destination; but these nice 
calculations were forgotten. All pranked out and bedizened as he was, the 
puissant knight plunged into the gulf,—but his exertions were fruitless, 
and he gave up the search. His love for the maiden living and breathing 
did not prompt him to drown himself for her corpse. With hasty steps he 
regained the Tower, where he doffed his dripping garments unobserved.’ — 
vol. ii. pp. 121—123. 

The ‘ Lancashire Witches’ is a strange, and not unamusing 
compound of diablerie, of which the following is a sample :— 


‘Not many nights after, as Robin was late in the stable, his mistress 
came with the usual request, and her magic bridle in her hand. 


*** Now, good Robin, the cream is in the bowl, and the beer behind the 
spigot, and my good man is in bed.” 


*«« Whither away, mistress?” said Robin, diligently whispering down 
and soothing the mare, who trembled from head to foot when she heard 
her mistress’s voice. 


*“ For a journey, Robin. I have business at Colne; but I will not 
fail to come back again before sunrise.” ‘ 
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« « Aye, mistress, this is always your tale; but measter catched her in a 
woundy heat last time, and will not let her go.” 

« « But, Robin, she shall be in the stable and dry, two hours before my 
old churl gets up.” 

‘ « But measter says she maunna go.” 

«** Thou hast told of me, then,—and a murrain light on thee!” 

‘ With eyes glistening like witch-fires, did the dame bestow her malison. 
Robin half repented his refusal; but he was stubborn, and his courage 
not easily shaken. Besides, he had bragged at the last Michaelmas feast, 
that he cared not a rush for never a witch in the parish. He had an 
Agnus Dei in his bosom, and a leaf from the holy herb in his clogs ; and 
what recked he of spells and incantations? Furthermore, he had a waist- 
coat of proof given to him by his grandmother. 

« « Since thou hast denied me the mare, I'll take thee in her place.” 

‘Robin felt in his bosom for the Agnus Dei cake, but it was gone !|—He 
had thrown off his waistcoat, too, for the work, and his clogs were lying 
under the rack. Before he could furnish himself with these counter- 
charms, Goody Dickisson threw the bridle upon him, using these porten- 
tous words :— 

‘ « Horse, horse, see thou be; 
And where I point thee carry me.” 


‘Swift as the rush of the wind, Robin felt their power. His nature 
changed: he grew more agile and capacious; and, without further ado, 
found Goody upon his back, and his own shanks at an ambling gallop, on 
the high road to Pendle. He panted and grew weary, but she urged him 
on with an unsparing hand, lashing and spurring with all her might, until 
at last poor Robin, unused to such expedition, flagged and could scarcely 
crawl, But needs must when the witches drive. Rest and respite were 
denied, until, almost dead with toil and terror, he halted in one of the 
steep gullies of Pendle, near to Malkin Tower.’—vol. ii. pp. 150, 151. 


And no less characteristic is what follows :— 


‘ One evening she had lingered longer than usual: she felt unwilling 
to depart,—to meet again the dull and wearisome realities of life,—the 
petty cares that interest and animate mankind. She loathed her own 
form and her own species :—earth was too narrow for her desire, and she 
almost longed to burst its barriers. In the deep agony of her spirit, she 
cried aloud,— 

‘**Would that my path, like yon clouds, were on the wind, and my 
dwelling-place in their bosom !” 

‘ A soft breeze came suddenly towards her, rustling the dry heath as it 
sweptalong. The grass bent beneath its footsteps, and it seemed to die 
away in articulate murmurs at her feet. Terror crept upon her, her 
bosom thrilled, and her whole frame was pervaded by some subtle and 
mysterious influence. ; 

‘« Who art thou?” she whispered, as though to some invisible agent. 
She listened, but there was no reply :—the same soft wind suddenly arose, 
and crept to her bosom. 

‘« Who art thou?” she enquired again, but in a louder tone. The 
breeze again flapped its wings, mantling upwards from where it lay, as if 
nestled on her breast. It mounted lightly to her cheek, but it felt hot— 
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almost scorching ;—when the maiden again cried out as before. It flut- 
tered on her ear, and she thought there came a whisper,— 

* « Tam thy good spirit.” 

«« Oh, tell me,” she cried with vehemence :—‘* show me who thou 
art!”—-A mist curled around her, and a lambent flame, like the soft 
lightning of a summer’s night, shot from it. She saw a form, glorious but 
indistinct, and the flashes grew paler every moment. 

«« Leave me not,” she cried ;—* I will be thine!” ride, 

‘ Then the cloud passed away, and a being stood before her, mightier 
and more stately than the sons of men. A burning fillet was on his brow, 
and his eyes glowed with an ever-restless flame.’—vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 


‘Latham House’ is little more than a well-told narrative of the 
siege by the Parliamentary troops, under Colonel Rigby, and the 
spirited defence by the Countess of Derby, in the absence of her 
lord :— 


‘ Moseley was conducted down a dark flight of steps, damp and slip- 
pery- ‘The ooze and slime rendered his footing tedious and insecure. 
Soon he recognized the mighty voice of Gideon bellowing forth a trium- 
phant psalm. Another stave was just commencing as the door opened, 
and the torch glared lurid and dismally on the iron features and grisly 
aspect of the captive. A pair of rude stocks, through which Gideon's 
long extremities protruded, stood in the middle of the dungeon. He 
scowled terrifically at the intruders: but suddenly resumed his exercise. 

* Still at thy devotions?” said Mosely; but the moody fanatic 
vouchsafed not to reply. 

‘** We must wait the finishing of this duty, I fear,” said the captain, 
knowing that interruption would be useless. Silently they awaited the 
conclusion, when Gideon abruptly cried out, 

«« Captain Moseley, are ye, too, cast into this den of lions?” 

‘« 7 came hither on an embassage, and I have craved this visit ere I 
depart.” 

“* Hast’ finished my breakfast?” enquired this stalwart knight from 
the enchanted wood. ‘I think your garrison be short of victual, or 
m rs 





* “ Hold thy tongue, thou piece of ill-contrived impertinence,” said the 
gaoler. ‘* We have victual and drink too: but for such as thou art, it 
were an ill-bestowed morsel. 1 marvel what can have possessed my lady 
to keep thee alive !” 

‘ The gaoler drew out from his provision-bag a small dark-coloured 
loaf, which he threw at the hungry captive, who, to say the truth, had 
been half-starved since his imprisonment. 

‘Gideon was devouring it greedily without any further notice, when he 
suddenly cried out to his keeper, 

‘ «Where gat ye this coarse stuff? I would not say good-morrow to 
my dog with so crusty a meal.” 

‘** It was tossed over the wall,” replied the gaoler. Our friends oft 
supply. us that way with provision, captain. I picked it up as 1 came, 
and thought it was too good for thy dainty appetite.” 

*“ Captain Moseley,” said the hungry drummer with great earnestness, 
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‘take this. Break it before thy brethren, and show them how vilely 
these Egyptian task-masters do entreat us in the house of bondage.” 

‘There was something more than usually impressive in his manner. 
Moseley took the loaf as requested; and the gaoler, as if the object before 
him were beneath suspicion, exclaimed with a knowing look, 

‘« Had I not brought the manchet myself, and watched thee nar- 
rowly, I should have guessed thou hadst crammed some secret m 
therein to the camp. But I defy thee, or any of thy batch, to cheat old 
Gabriel, the rogue’s butler!” 

‘« Prithee, search,” said Captain Moseley, drawing the loaf from his 
pocket :—*‘ thou mayest, peradventure, find treachery in a tooth-mark, 
for o’ my troth they be legibly written.” 

‘ “ Nay,” said Gabriel, with great self-importance, ‘* the knave’s jaws 
will score no ciphers. I had as lief interpret pot-hooks and ladles.” 

‘ The captain, again thrusting it beneath his belt, promised to show his 
commanders with what coarse fare and severity the prisoners were 
treated. 

«« Wilt thou that I intercede for thee before the countess?” he con- 
tinued: ‘ if so be that she would remit thee of this durance.” 

‘In a voice of thunder spake the incorrigible Gideon :— 

‘ Intercede!—I would as lief pray to the saints they should intercede 
with the Virgin Mary. I will rot from this perch piece-meal ere I pray to 
yonder ungodly woman. Yet shall I escape out of their hands, but not 
by mine own might, or mine own strength,” said the lion-hearted 
captive. 

‘ Leaving this indomitable round-head to his fate, Moseley returned to 
the camp, reporting the ill success of his mission.’—vol. ii. pp. 223-——226. 


The tale of * Raven Castle’ is a sort of paraphrase of the “‘ Babes 
in the Wood ;” and though here well told, it is still better, we 
think, mingled with our young recollections, in the ballad. 

The others, with the exception of the ‘ Bargaith,’ from the pen 
of Mr. Crofton Croker, have nothing very characteristic to recom- 
mend them. In two of the latter stories, the author seems to have 
departed from the style of narrative he had previously adopted, by 
substituting the first person for the third. He observes, that it 
adds to the interest of the book ; but we confess we do not clearly 
see in what manner. 

In conclusion, it ought to be mentioned that these volumes are 
illustrated with a variety of engravings, representing views of 


castles, old baronial seats, and landscapes, tolerably well executed 
by Mr. E. Finden. 





Art. 1V.—Travels in the Interior of Mexico, in 1825, 1826, 1827, and 
1828. By Lieutenant R. W. H. Hardy, R.N. 8vo. London: Colburn 
and Bentley. 1829. 

Tuanks to the Stock-Exchange and the bubble mania, here is 

another goodly volume of travels in Mexico, and these chiefly in 

parts unvisited by any tourist since they were explored by Hum- 
boldt. Much information has of late been obtained through the 
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same cause on nearly the whole of the American continent for- 
merly subjected to Spain and Portugal; the country between Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, Mexico itself, and the mining districts nearest 
to this city, have been variously described. Lieutenant Hardy, 
therefore, by a bold leap, takes us at once to the capital, on which 
he makes but few observations, collected at the end of his book, 
and proceeds at once on his northern journey. 

Mr. Hardy travelled in the capacity of commissioner to ‘‘ the 
General Pearl and Coral Fishery Association of London ;” and his 
object was, in the first place, to meet two of the Company’s vessels 
in the Gulf of California, and there to explore ‘‘ the caverns of 
the deep” in search of those ‘‘ beds of oysters,” with which the 
gulf was represented to abound, and each of which was supposed 
by the deluded shareholders to contain tons of pearls of the first 
quality ; but his directions farther enjoined him, to make during his 
journey all possible inquiries respecting the situation and value of 
mines in the districts he should visit. Of both these commis- 
sions our traveller seems to have acquitted himself well, although 
probably he gave no great satisfaction to his employers. For, con- 
densing his report on his sub-marine researches in a few words, he 
says, alluding to pearl-oysters: ‘On the coast of Senora, there are 
none at all, except at Guaymas; and that to the northward of 
28° 30’, I could not discover any trace whatever of that shell on 
either side of the gulf. Moreover, I remarked, that pearl-oysters, 
in shallow situations, are almost totally unproductive.’ This in- 
formation he gives pro bono publico, ‘to prevent future speculators 
in this department from embarking in so wild an enterprise as that 
of the Mexican Pearl Fishery.’—p. 449. 

His account of the mines is more encouraging, although, no 
doubt, by far too sobre to have suited the heated imaginations of 
the bubble-mongers of 1825, who could dream of nothing but of 
bonanzas, or at least, of lumps of solid gold and silver. Mr. Hardy 
has come to the conclusion, that ‘the owner of a rich mine is ge- 
nerally also a rich man,’ and consequently stands in no need of 
English money to work it ; whence we may conclude (and experience 
has shewn it to be the fact), that most of the mines which have 
been sold to our companies, are such as no native thought worth 
his while to work. Mr. Hardy, indeed, recommends the working 
of copper-mines in preference to those of gold and silver : 


‘There is an abundant supply already of that metal above ground and 
in circulation, much of which has been known to cost the original dis- 
coverers of it more than its intrinsic value. Perhaps the same observation 
might be extended to copper also; but, however, as in this country it 
actually produces seventy-five and even sometimes ninety-nine per cent., 
independent of its being so much nearer the surface than is either of the 
precious metals, except in the créaderos, the balance in favour of copper 
is certainly great. Some of the largest fortunes which have been gained 
in Senora, have arisen from the extraction of copper.’—p. 412. 
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His road, as may be traced on a well-executed — accom- 
panying the work, conducted him, by way of Toluca, Valladolid, 
and Guadalaxara, to the first sea-port in the Gulf of California, 
Mazatlan. Here he embarked for Guaymas, from which place he 
made various excursions through the mining districts in the rear of 
the port ; and on his return, embarked on his diving expedition in 
the gulf, of which he made a complete tour, rectifying in many 
instances our geographical and hydrographical knowledge of that 
unfrequented corner of the world. Having returned to port, he set 
out for Mexico by a different road from which he had come; for he 
ascended the course of the rivers, and turning round the foot of 
the hills towards the south, traversed the whole of Durango, and 
reached the capital by way of Zacatecas. 

Mr. Hardy, like most naval men, is a pleasant travelling com- 
panion, a little too fond of sea-phrases for landsmen, tolerably free 
from prejudices, good-natured, fond of a joke, candid and honest, 
at the same time shrewd, and mostly well-informed. He seldom 
deals in generalities, of which travellers in general are too fond, but 
confines himself to facts. By these we find, that the Mexicans 
are very much like other people, a mixture of good and bad men, 
and in each again a mixture of good and bad qualities. In one 
place he meets with the most friendly hospitality, in another he is 
rudely repulsed, and refused provisions even for money; the kind- 
ness he meets with from one is perfectly disinterested, while another 
speculates on the profits he is to make of his guest. Instruction, 
as may be supposed, is rare in thcse remote provinces, but good 
sense is as plentiful here as elsewhere. The natives exhibit that 
love of the marvellous which is shown by the uneducated in all 
parts of the world; only that it here takes a peculiar direction, and 
people talk of mountains of solid silver and gold, and immense beds 
of pearl oysters, instead of the fairies, kelpies, and other absurdi- 
ties we hear of in Europe. They do not seem to be particularly 
brave, and our traveller relates instances of individual cowardice 
and public alarms, which we should pronounce to be caricatures, 
if we had not ourselves seen similar exhibitions among nations ge- 
nerally reputed for their bravery. They are bigoted, and generally 
intolerant, like all people kept in darkness by an interested priest- 
hood. They are dirty, like most of the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates, and with few wants. But we are happy to find, by the 
testimony of our author, that the Mexican people in general are 
improvable, and that corruption, duplicity, deceit, and false- 
hood, which justly disgust all foreigners, brought in contact with 
their government, is confined to the higher classes, and among 
these again more to those of the capital than to those of the re- 
moter provinces. 

_ Mr. Hardy, with the gay spirit peculiar to his profession, mixed 
in all the amusements of” the people, and is very amusing hin:self 
in his descriptions of them. The following, which gives an account 
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of a ball our traveller attended at Valladolid, may serve as a speci- 
men of his graphic powers. 


‘The assembly, which was held in the town-hall, was numerously at- 
tended. The rooms, which are large, were well lighted, and when we 
arrived the ball had already commenced, and the sound of the music, 
together with the gay dresses of the ladies, formed an agreeable contrast 
with the cheerless hotels in which we had lodged since we left Mexico, 
One of the masters of the ceremonies received us with great politeness, 
and conducted us to seats which were arranged on each side of the room 
in a double column; the musicians being placed at one end. When | 
entered, the delighted company were threading the difficult mazes of a 
Spanish country dance, with characteristic slowness and precision. To 
this succeeded the waltz; and if the men were stiff and formal in their 
movements, the languishing attitudes into which the young ladies threw 
themselves, and which, out of Mexico, might have been deemed highly 
indelicate, but which passed here for winning gracefulness, certainly made 
ample amends. There was something abundantly ridiculous in the con- 
tortions of the body, where the head, for example, was made to repose on 
the hand, whilst the elbow was supported on the extended arm of the fair 
one’s partner, after which another attitude was assumed, and her eyes 
rested on the floor. The next minute they were raised to the ceiling, 
which movement was succeeded by a severe frown. It was, indeed, in- 
tended to be descriptive of every passion from love to hate—from admira- 
tion to contempt—‘“‘ From grave to gay, from gentle to severe!’ But 
description would fail of giving an adequate idea of the effect produced. I 
had not for a long time been so much amused, and felt quite angry when 
supper was announced. 

‘The supper-table was laid out with a profusion of flowers and viands 
of all descriptions, with emblems on the sweetmeats in the shape of little 
paper flags, curiously cut out, and with patriotic verses written upon them, 
calculated to increase the general enthusiasm inspired by the occasion. 
The repast being ended, the party again resumed their dancing attitudes ; 
the music struck up, and the same animated countenances and sylph-like 
forms raised a deep feeling of anxious expectation. Presently the dance 
ceased, and instantly the attention was fixed by a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, who threatened a song. The ceremony, however, opened with 
a solo, and then succeeded a chorus. Another solo, followed by another 
chorus was given, till the singers were exhausted, and their patriotic verses 
were ended. The dance was again resumed, and lasted till about four in 
the morning, when the party separated. On my return to the meson, I 
fell into the arms of Morpheus, and was laughing and enjoying in my 
dreams the evening’s entertainment.’—pp. 41—43. 


We will add a short sketch of a lady’s tertulia (assembly) at 
Pitic, and then pass on to graver matters. It was at the house of 
a lady, the widow of an Englishman, who, hearing our officer hum 
an English air in the street, politely invited him to join her party. 


‘ Several other ladies were assembled in Tertulia, one of whom was 
fascinatingly beautiful for her age, certainly not more than seventy-five, 
and who, on the appearance of a stranger, was wont to put on all those 
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melting smiles which are intended to captivate the heart. There was 
another damsel equally young and very lady-like in her manners and 
appearance; certainly not of less antiquity. She was as sentimental as a 
dove, and as insinuating as the point of a.needle. The only remaining 
female present, save and except an old Indian cook, was a young widow, 
whose attack upon all stragglers was irresistible. ‘ Formed to adorn a 
court,” she cast a ray of splendour on all who were so happy as to gaze 
upon her; and the expression of her countenance seemed to demand that 
homage to which she was so amply entitled. Nature had lent a master's 
hand in forming her elegant figure; and having exhausted her last efforts 
in the beauty of her features, was contented to leave the mind, enclosed in 
so beautiful a casket, to the mere schooling of the Graces. In manners 
gentle, and full of sensibility, her very look carried conquest in it; and 
that index of the heart, the eye, shone with a refulgence which the hardest 
metal could not resist. Teeth of the most exquisite whiteness, lips that 
never moved but to enchant, and bosom that never heaved except to 
liberate a sigh, or in dole of her helpless widowhood,—but, kind reader! 
let thy imagination fill up the rest. I am not competent to complete the 
portrait.’—pp. 100, 101. 


We have already stated, that Mr. Hardy first embarked on the 
Gulf of California, at Mazatlan ; he went on board a small country 
vessel, called Cocila, the description of which is highly charac- 
teristic. 


‘The cabin of the Cocdla'was unique; filled with trunks, casks of hogs’ 
lard, salt pork, and salt junk, frying-pans, quadrants, oil bottles, empty 
wine bottles, and bags; all in elegant confusion, and in sympathetic 
movement with the vessel. A muddy twilight only was seen to enter 
through the closed hatches (the weather being very stormy), add to which, 
the groans of a sick fellow-traveller, who, for want of a wash-hand bowl, 
made use of a half-emptied bread cask—the floor rendered slippery 
through involuntary contributions from an occasional upset of a barrel of 
butter, into which the black cook, twice a day, introduced his yet more 
greasy hand, to take out the quantity required for cooking beans for our 
meals—all these things not a little contributed to the discomforts of a 
sea-voyage, rendered still more disagreeable by bad water, and the appre- 
hensions of our being soon unable to keep body and soul together, for 
want of food of any description; unless, indeed, we could manage to salt 
down the flesh of a continually-barking little dog, which belonged to the 
captain. —pp. 85, 86. 

As the most interesting part of the book, however, is that which 
describes Mr. Hardy’s voyage in search of pearls, we will at once 
it ge to it, reserving our notices on some previous parts of the 
work. 

The month of July being considered the most favourable for the 
pearl fishery, Mr. Hardy sailed on the 17th of that month, from 
Guaymas, on board the Wolf, in company of the Bruja, another 
vessel in the service of the Company. Owing to a revolt of the 
Yaqui-Indians, who furnish the best divers, he could obtain no more 
than two divers, and those of very indifferent skill. On the 19th 
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they arrived at Nuestra Senora de Loreto, the capital of Lower 
California. This he describes as a small town, situated in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by rocky mountains, leaving room for only two 
gardens, which supply the inhabitants with some fruit, but leave 
them to depend for their principal subsistence on Senora. Besides, 
they are exposed to frequent inundations, from the rain-water 
rushing down the hills. But man isa creature of habit, and where 
he has once taken his abode he will remain, although roaring 
cataracts, or burning lava, should threaten to overwhelm him. The 
governor Mr. Hardy met here was a scientific coxcomb, but showed 
himself very obliging to the English commissioner, who now em- 
barked in the smaller vessel, and proceeded to the northward, while 
he dispatched ‘ the Wolf’ to La Paz, to procure divers, and then 
examine the pearl-beds in the southern parts of the gulf. 

Having reached the Gulf of Molexe (or Moleje) ,;where Mr. Hardy 
had been informed a bed of oysters had formerly been seen, which 
produced immense riches to the first discoverer, but could not be 
found since. The Bruja drawing but little water, they anchored 
among the islands and little harbours of the gulf, and began trying 
their drags; but these bringing up nothing, and there being but 
one diver on board, and he a bad one, Mr. Hardy considered it his 
duty to become himself a diver. His account of this transaction, 
and of the mysteries of the deep, is so curious, that we consider 


ourselves justified in extracting it at full length. 


‘If it be difficult to learn to swim, it is infinitely more so to dive. In 
my first attempts I could only descend about six feet, and was immedi- 
ately obliged to rise again to the surface, but by degrees I got down to 
three or four fathoms ; at which depth the pressure of the water upon the 
ears is so great, that I can only compare it to a sharp-pointed iron instru- 
ment being violently forced into that organ. My stay under water, there- 
fore, at this depth was extremely short; but as I had been assured, that 
so soon as the ears should burst, as it is technically called by the divers, 
there would be no difficulty in descending to any depth; and wishing to 
become an accomplis!ied diver, I determined to brave the excessive pain, 
till the bursting should, as it were, liberate me from a kind of cord which 
limited my range downwards, in the same way that the ropes of a balloon 
confine the progress of that machine upwards. 

‘ Accordingly, taking a leap from the bows of the boat, full of hope and 
resolution, with my fingers kuit together over my head, the elbows straight, 
and keeping myself steadily in the inverse order of nature, namely, with 
my feet perpendicularly upwards, the impetus carried me down about four 
fathoms, when it became necessary to assist the descent by means of the 
hands and legs; but alas! who can count upon the firmness of his reso- 
lution? The change of temperature, from warm to cold, is most sensibly 
felt. Every fathom fills the imagination with some new idea of the dan- 
gerous folly of penetrating farther into the silent dominions of reckless 
monsters, where the skulls of the dead make perpetual grimaces, and the 
yawning jaws of sharks and tinteréros, or the death-embrace of the manta, 
lie in wait for us. These impressions were augmented by the impossibility 
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of the vision penetrating the twilight by which I was surrounded, together 
with the excruciating pain that I felt in my ears and eyes: in short, my 
mind being assailed by a thousand incomprehensible images, I ceased 
striking with my hand and legs; I felt myself receding from the bottom ; 
the delightful thought of once more beholding the blue heavens above me 
got the better of every other reflection; I involuntarily changed the posi- 
tion of my body, and, in the next instant, found myself once more on the 
surface. How did my bosom inflate with the rapid inspirations of my 
natural atmosphere, and a sensation of indescribable pleasure spread over 
every part of the body, as though the spirit was rejoicing at its liberation 
from its watery peril ! 

‘In fact, it was a new sensation which I cannot describe. I did not 
suffer it, however, to be of long duration,—once more I essayed with a 
more fixed determination. Again I felt myself gliding through the slip- 
pery water, which, from its density, gave one the idea of swimming 
through a thick jelly; again I experienced the same change of tempera- 
ture in the water as I descended; and again the agonizing sensation in 
my ears and eyes made me waver. But now, reason and resolution urged 
me on, although every instant the pain increased as I descended; and at 
the depth of six or seven fathoms, I felt a sensation in my ears like that 
produced by the explosion of a gun; at the same moment, I lost all sense 
of pain, and afterwards reached the bottom, which I explored with a faci- 
lity which I had thought unattainable. Unfortunately, I met with no 
oysters to repay me for my perseverance: and as I found myself ex- 
hausted for want of air, I seized hold of a stone to prove that I had 
reached the bottom at eight fathoms water, and rose to the top with a 
triumph as great as if I had obtained a treasure. 

‘I no sconer found myself on the surface than I became sensible of 
what had happened to my ears, eyes, and mouth; I was literally bleeding 
from each of these, though wholly unconscious of it. But now was the 
greatest danger in diving, as the sharks, mantas, and tinteréros, have an 
astonishingly quick scent for blood. However, I was too much pleased 
with my success, to attend to the advice of the diver, and I continued the 
practice till I had collected a considerable number of shells, out of which 
1 hoped to reap a rich harvest. But although constancy has a great deal 
to do with success, it will not command it! Six very small pearls were 
all that the large number of shells produced, although many of the oysters 
were large, and evidently of considerable age ; but, like myself, they were 
“quite old enough tu be better.” 

‘ The oyster secures itself so firmly to the rocks by its beard, that it re- 
quires no little force to tear itaway; and as its external surface is full of 
sharp points, the hands are soon severely cut by them. The effect of the 
buoyancy of the water is also curious. At the depth of seven or eight 
fathoms, it requires exertion to keep down; and if you then attempt to 
lay hold on a rock with the hands, you find yourself, as it were, suspended, 
so that if you let go your hold you will immediately tumble upwards! 
I remember, the first oyster I ever met with was at the depth of four fa- 
thoms only; my head was almost touching it; and forgetting, in my 
pleasure, to strike out with my legs, as I stretched forward my hand to 
catch hold of the prize, to my astonishment, the oyster slipped from my 
grasp, and I found myself nearly at the surface of the water the next 


instant, so that I had all my labour for nothing. 
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‘So firmly does the oyster fix himself to the rock, that, in order to tear 
him away, it is necessary to get “‘a purchase” upon him, by placing the 
feet on the bottom. The excessive difficulty of doing this 1s incredible; 
it requires the muscular strength of the whole body to overcome the re- 
sistance of the water's buoyancy. I have no doubt that, by means of its 
long beard, the oyster has the power of locomotion, and that it changes its 
situation according to its pleasure or convenience.’—pp. 250—254. 

Although disappointed in his search, Mr. Hardy had now seen 
enough to be persuaded that a diving-bell would be of no use in the 
pearl-fishery, at least in the Gulf of California, owing to the ine- 
quality of the bottom, which he found to be full of narrow fissures, 
within which the oysters almost always fixed themselves. He also 
became aware that he had been led into a gross error, by being led 
to believe that ‘beds’ of oysters meant places where they lay 
heaped up in large masses. ‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘a moment’s re- 
flection would have pointed out the impossibility of the oysters 
being piled in heaps together in this gulf. This fish always seeks 
for tranquillity, which it could never find in situations exposed to 
currents, and motion occasioned by the undulation of the water. 
I always found them in sheltered bays, the bottoms of which were 
covered with large rocks.’—p. 255. 

He also notices a remarkable circumstance. 


‘The perception of objects under water at this depth is very indistinct, 
and their magnitude is augmented, so that a very small shell appears of 
large dimensions, and the diver is frequently mortified by the discovery of 
the mistake when he rises, It is strange that the deception should not be 
detected by the touch: but it would appear, that in the same way as the 
eyes measure the capacity of the stomach, so also do they convey to the 
hands a sort of conviction that the apparent is the true size; so that these 
organs take pleasure in mutually deluding each other !’—pp. 255, 256. 


Mr. Hardy informs us that he frequently dived when ‘ the horizon 
was filled with the projecting fins of sharks, rising above the sur- 
face of the water!’ and swimming round him in every direction, 
at no greater distance than ‘a few fathoms!’ and thinks, that 
nothing but the strong concentration of the passions upon one 
particular object could induce a man to brave such frightful 
dangers; the only weapon of defence with which the diver is pro- 
vided on such occasions being a stick, about nine inches long, and 
pointed at both ends. ‘The diver grasps it in the middle, and 
when attacked by a shark, he thrusts it into the monster’s jaws, 
in such a position that in attempting to seize his victim, the jaws 
close upon the two sharp points; thus secured, he can do. no 
mischief, but swims away with his.martydom ; the diver rises and 
seeks a new weapon of defence.’ Nevertheless, there are dangers 
to be apprehended, against which even this contrivance is of no 
avail, as may be seen by the. following anecdote, related to our 
traveller by Don Pablo Ochon, who, for many years, was a super- 


intendent of the fishery and an expert diver, as having happened 
to himself : 
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‘ The Place de la Piédra negada, which is near Loréto, was supposed 
to have quantities of very large pearl-oysters round it—a supposition which 
was at once confirmed by the great difficulty of finding this sunken rock. 
Don Pablo, however, succeeded in sounding it, and, in search of specimens 
of the largest and oldest shells, dived down in eleven fathoms water. The 
rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards in circum- 
ference, and our adventurer swam ae and examined it in all directions, 
but without meeting any inducement to prolong his stay. Accordingly, 
being satisfied that there were no oysters, he thought of ascending to the 
surface of the water; but first he cast a look upwards, as all divers are 
obliged to do, who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a monster. If the 
coast be clear, they may then rise without apprehension. 

‘Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty glance upwards, found that 
a tinteréro had taken a station about three or four yards immediately above 
him, and, most probably, had been watching during the whole time he had 
been down. A double-pointed stick is a useless weapon against a tinteréro, 
as its mouth is of such enormous dimensions, that both man and stick 
would be swallowed together. He, therefore, felt himself rather nervous, 
as his retreat was now completely intercepted. But, under water, time is 
too great an object to be spent in reflection, and therefore he swam round 
to another part of the rock, hoping by this means to avoid the vigilance of 
his persecutor. What was his dismay, when he again looked up, to find 
the pertinacious tinteréro still hovering over him, as a hawk would follow a 
bird. He described him as having large, round, and inflamed eyes, appa- 
rently just ready to dart from their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth 
(at the recollection of which he still shuddered) that was continually 
opening and shutting, as if the monster was already in imagination de- 
vouring his victim, or, at least, that the contemplation of his prey imparted 
a foretaste of the gout ! 

‘ Two alternatives now presented themselves to the mind of Don Pablo: 
one, to suffer himself to be drowned—the other, to be eaten. He had 
already been under water for so considerable a time, that he found it im- 
possible any longer to retain his breath, and was on the point of giving 
himself up for lost, with as much philosophy as he possessed. But what 
is dearer than life? ‘The invention of man is seldom at a loss to find ex- 
pedients for its preservation in cases of great extremity. On a sudden he 
recollected, that on one side of the rock, he had observed a sandy spot, 
and to this he swam with all imaginable speed; his attentive friend still 
watching his movements, and keeping a measured pace with him. 

‘As soon as he reached the spot, he commenced stirring it with his 
pointed stick, in such a way that the fine particles rose, and rendered the 
water perfectly turbid, so that he could not see the monster or the monster 
him. Availing himself of the cloud, by which himself and the tinteréro 
were enveloped, he swam very far out in a transvertical direction, and 
reached the surface in safety, although completely exhausted. Fortu- 
nately he rose close to one of the boats ; and those who were within, seeing 
him in such a state, and knowing that an enemy must have been perse- 
cuting him, and that, by some artifice, he had saved his life, jumped over- 
board, as is their common practice in such cases, to frighten the creature 


away by splashing in the water; and Don Pablo was taken into the boat 
more dead than alive.’—pp. 257---260. 
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The sharks are, indeed, so formidable to every creature of which 
the sea is not absolutely the natural element, that we are told of 
an instance of a number of seals lying upon the shore of an 
island, which quietly allowed themselves to be knocked on the 
head by that ferocious animal, man, from fear of falling into the 
jaws of some of those monsters ; the largest, the captain said, he 
had ever seen, which were blockading the poor creatures on the 
sea-side, and picked up every seal which was bold enough to ven- 
ture into the water. The following scene may give some idea of 
the formidable nature of these ‘‘ hyenas of the deep.” 

Our author was sitting on the highest hill of an island he had 
discovered in the gulf, and which he has named George’s Island, 

lunged into a reverie of home, and friends, and kindred, when 
* was suddenly roused by a splashing in the water. It was a 
combat between a seal and two monstrous sharks. 


‘ Never did I witness any thing half so terrific. I could scarcely breathe 
from anxiety. The commotion in the water was very great, and the long 
tails of the sharks were, at intervals, four or five feet out of the water, 
making muscular efforts, and flouncing with ferocious energy, to keep the 
seal from rising to the surface. Presently their tails entirely disappeared, 
and in an instant more, the ruffled surface of the water, where the combat 
had taken place, was discoloured with blood, bubbling up from below; 
and a perfect smoothness succeeded, which left only a trace of where the 
fight had been. So completely were my feelings absorbed by the spec- 
tacle, that no sooner had the excitement subsided, than I was overcome 
by a faintness and a sensation of thirst, which even at this moment of 
detailing the relation, I could fancy that I feel afresh, and that again I see 
the poor seal torn to pieces. 

‘ Two of the crew told me that they also had beheld the fight, and after- 
wards saw the poor seal crawl out of the water upon the rocks with his 
entrails hanging out. Judging from the appearance of the sharks swim- 
ming round the island close to the shore, | should imagine they cannot be 
short of thirty feet long. They look like whales; and I took especial 
care neither to venture into the water myself, nor suffer any of our men to 
do so.’—pp. 306, 307. 


But we are terrified when we view the combat between the pow- 
erful and strong, the spilling of darge quantities of blood alarms our 
imagination ; but the havock which we and other animals commit 
upon the smaller species of the creation, which can neither defend 
themselves, nor even express their pain by cries, we regard un- 
moved ; and sometimes, even the sight of the injury inflicted by 
such little creatures upon each other affords us amusement. 

‘ There were many low rocks on the beach,’ Mr. Hardy tells us, com- 
placently, in the next page, ‘among which, at low water, I picked up a 
great number of very pretty shells, all small, and many with fish in them. 

‘While engaged in this occupation, I was surprised to observe, on 
almost all the flat rocks, little piles of shells. 1 knew that only my Mexi- 
can servant came on shore with me in the canoe, and him I saw engaged 
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in another direction; knowing also that he had never passed over the spot 
where the heaps in question were piled ; and even if he hac, that it wonld 
have been impossible for him, in so short a time, to have made so many, I 
began to imagine that they must have been made by Indians, and carefully 
examined the sand for the print of footsteps. But I could find only my 
own. I was therefore at a loss to conjecture the cause of this curious cir- 
cumstance. Upon re-examining the heaps, I discovered small crabs to 
be engaged in this occupation! They were dragging them along, and 
appeared to be charitably disposing them as habitations for their young 
progeny, to whom it afforded a comfortable protection against the beating 
of the sea upon the rocks, when the tide rose, as well as from the jaws of 
other fish. I stayed and watched the progress of their labours with great 
amusement, and it only ceased when the rising of the tide permitted them 
to work no longer.’—pp. 308, 309. 


We have no doubt that it amused Mr. Hardy, but we doubt 
whether the poor shell-fish which were thus dragged out of their 
natural sphere to be starved to death on the beach, were not as 
much alarmed, and would have struggled as hard, if they had had 
the power, as the seal within the fangs of the two sharks. But 
we do not blame Mr. Hardy for this difference of feeling he evinces 
on the two occasions—it is in human nature. 

The lions in the mountains of California are said to be very 
ferocious. Mr. Hardy gives an instance which he heard from a 
native : 


‘A former commandant of this province, in the year 1821, was travel- 
ling near the gulf of Molexe, the western side of which passes the road 
from San Diego, whence he had come; and finding it impossible, from 
the lateness of the hour, to reach Loréto before morning, he resolved upon 
sleeping in one of the valleys near the shore. His two sons, youths of 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, accompanied him. The father, being 
apprehensive of lions, which he knew to be plentiful among the mountains, 
slept with a son on either side of him, charitably supposing, that if one of 
these animals should approach the party during the night, he would cer- 
tainly attack the person sleeping on the outside. 

‘ About midnight, a wandering lion found out the retreat of the trio, 
and, without his approach being perceived, he leaped upon the father, in 
whose body he inserted his teeth and claws, and with mane and tail erect, 
proceeded forthwith to devour him. The two boys, moved by the cries 
and sufferings of their parent, grappled the lion manfully, who, finding 
his prize contested, became furious ; the combat was most bloody. After 
being dreadfully lacerated, the two brave youths succeeded, with a small 
knife, in killing their ferocious enemy, but, unhappily for them, not soon 
enough to save their father; and the afflicted boys were left to lament 
his death and their own severe wounds. They both, with difficulty, sur- 
vived; and are, I understand, still living in California, although dread- 


ne objects, the features of one of them being nearly obliterated.’—pp. 
» 262. 


These mountains are also the abode of wild cattle, which are 


hunted by the inhabitants of the missions for their fat. Mr. Hardy 
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thinks it would have been unpardonable to have omitted an account 
of this extraordinary and dangerous chase; and as we are of the 
same opinion, we give it in his own words: 


‘From the mountainous state of the country, it may be supposed that 
there are likewise an infinity of gullies, canadas, which afford shelter to the 
wild cattle, and furnish them with food. The huntsman is always mounted 
on a strong, bold, and well-trained horse, As soon as he catches sight of 
a wild bull, the chase commences, and he follows it ‘‘ through bush and 
briar,” leaping up and down precipices of three or four feet, and passes at 
full speed over a country which, for unevenness, has scarcely any parallel. 
Were it not for a jacket and trowsers of tanned hide, the flesh would pro- 
bably be torn from the bones by the thorny branches of the mesquite (a 
thick bush). The chief object of the huntsman is, never to lose sight of 
the bull; and the horse is always left to take care of his own and of his 
master’s neck, It never happens that the chase is of any long continuance, 
as the bull usually takes to the nearest canada. This ravine he follows, 
throngh all its ruggedness, at the height of his speed, stumbling, and even 
rolling along, till its extreme narrowness renders farther progress im- 
possible. 

‘ No sooner does the huntsman, who is usually not far behind, see the 
dilemma of the bull, than he dismounts, and rapidly taking off his long 
leathern jacket, and drawing his knife from the side of his right knee, where 
it had till now been confined by the band which fastens the leathern pro- 
tectors of his legs, called ‘ botas,” he manfully advances towards the 
animal, who, when he sees his adversary approach, turns round, and makes 
a furious attempt to destroy him with his horns. This the sportsman, 
assisted by his coat, evades with a dexterity truly wonderful. And now 
commences a bloody fight. Spurred up to his utmost fury by the wounds 
which he is continually receiving from his adversary, the efforts of the bull 
are tremendous; but the huntsman avoids all his thrusts, and upon each 
occasion inflictsa fresh wound. There is here no crying “ craven,” one 
or other of the combatants must inevitably perish. The carrion crow, and 
other carnivorous birds, who always attend the huntsmen, from the period 
when the affray commences, set up their horrid croaking, so that the 
horrors of the fight would be very considerably increased, did the occupa- 
tion of the hunter permit him to reflect that these birds will eventually feed 
on the dead carcase of either man or beast! The conflict seldom lasts 
longer than a quarter of an hour; sometimes it is terminated in a few 
minutes, if the hunter makes a successful stab ; and when the bull has lost 
a great quantity of blood, his head sinks for want of strength to support it, 
his huge body begins to totter, and, at last, duwn he drops on his fore- 
legs, as if praying for mercy, which his relentless conqueror refusing to 


grant, gives him the coup-de-grace, ending the fight and the misery of the 
poor brute together.’—pp. 264—266. 


Mr. Hardy ascended with his light vessel the river Colorado, which 
he was carried up by an exceedingly rapid tide to a considerable 
distance, and then all of a sudden left on the dry sand. It was 
above a week before such a return of the tide could possibly be 
expected as would set the vessel afloat, and allow them to re-descend 
the river. At the same time the provisions of the party were on 
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the decline, and there were evidently hostile intentions entertained 
by the natives, who at one time appeared on the shore to the num- 
ber of five or six thousand. Mr. Hardy displayed on this occasion 
all the firmness and prudence which is to be expected from a 
British naval officer; and by these he ultimately extricated the 
vessel and its crew from its perilous situation, without an act of 
violence having been committed on either side. This part of our 
author’s journal is extremely curious, as well as the account of his 
friendly intercourse with the natives of Tiburow, who had been 
described to him by the Mexicans as implacable and cruel savages: 
but whose chief sin is, that they, as well as the Indians near the 
Colorado, are too prudent to admit European settlers among them, 
and are determined at all hazards to maintain their primitive inde- 
pendence. And if we take into consideration the miserable state 

of the Indians at the missions, and, indeed, in the whole of Mexico, 

we are content to see them continue in their present barbarous con- 

dition, even at the risk of future travellers again meeting young 

ladies in the state of undress in which our author has seen them 

near the Colorado, where a garland of leaves round the middle is 

a luxury allowed only to the chiefs of the nation, than have them 

taught a civihzation of degrading slavery, and a christianity, dar- 

kened and disfigured by pagan sensuality. But as extracts could 

not convey any idea of the transactions to which we have alluded, 

we must refer the reader to the volume itself, and return with our 

author to New Spain. 

The revolt of the Yaquis still continued, and was headed by a 
man whom we are desirous of introducing to our readers. The 
Yaquis, who are spread all over the province of Senora, are de- 
scribed as the most industrious, and most useful of all the tribes of 
the province. They were the first to succumb to the Jesuits, who, 
while they taught them the arts of civilization, made them their 
slaves. ‘The Jesuits were superseded by the curés, but the thral- 
dom of the poor Indians remained unmitigated. When the power 
of Spain had been overthrown, and a republican form of govern- 
ment introduced in its stead, the Yaquis, together with several 
other Indian nations, were declared free citizens of the state. But 
this freedom was but an empty name; they were not allowed to 
send representatives of their own body to the congress ; the tyranny 
of the curés was continued, and to carry their misery to its utmost 
limits, a heavy duty was imposed upon the produce they brought 
tothe towns, whether they were sold or carried back again. Unable 
to bear any longer with these accumulated evils, they rose in arms, 
and led by aman who seems to be as noble and humane, as he 
showed himself skilful and brave, kept up a successful struggle 
for two years, which terminated in a treaty to their advantage. 

This man’s name was Juan, with the surname of dela Banderas, from 
a flag which he had seized in a church, and which he represented 
to his followers as being the same which had formerly belonged.to 
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the Cazique Montezuma. This flag he always carried along with 
him, and made it the rallying point for all the Indians who wished 
to see the restoration of their ancient empire. He is said to be of 
a small stature, and excessively ugly ; but endowed by nature with 
an irresistible flow of eloquence. The following is a very striking 
instance of the energy and “eager of this untutored Indian :-—In 
the beginning of the rebellion, the Mayo nation had refused to 
make common cause with their brethren, the Yaquis, and had even 
promised to the general of the Republic that, if Bandéras should 
venture among them, they would deliver him up to the Govern- 
ment. This chief, being informed of the hostile intention of the 
Mayos, boldly went into the midst of them, and, having assembled 
the inhabitants of their sixteen towns, he harangued them ina 
noble speech, of which the following was given as the conclu- 
sion :— 

‘« By imitating our example in the struggle for liberty, you would have 
proved yourselves worthy of its reward—worthy to be called the de- 
scendants of the brave and too-confiding Montezuma. I offered you a 
share in the glorious enterprise ; but the wisdom, spirit, and valour of your 
ancestors is a flame that burns no more ;—the earth has consumed it—the 
water has extinguished its fire. I offered you the prize of freedom, because 
I supposed you worthy of it. But I see that I have deceived myself; 
slavery has brutalized your souls; you have disgraced our forefathers, and 


you will be the contempt of our sons’ sons. J found you slaves, and slaves 
you may continue!” ’—p. 390. 


The effect was instantaneous; the refractory tribe implored his 
pardon, asked for his blessing, and rose, en masse, to join in the 
rebellion of his people. 

By the account, given by Mr. Hardy, of some of the operations 
of this chief, it seems as if he had been gifted with ubiquity, 
appearing within spaces of time almost incredible, in the most 
opposite directions of the provinces; now sweeping a district of its 
corn and cattle—now surprising a town and plundering its inhabi- 
tants ; one day emptying a mining establishment of its treasure, 
and the next inthe the regular troops of General Figueras, 
with his half-armed men; and whether victorious or defeated, 
always equally active in injuring or annoying his enemies. From 
the many instances mentioned by our author of the extraordinary 


activity and prowess of this chief, whom the Indians at last elected 
as their ‘‘ Emperor,” we will quote but one :— 


‘On the 20th, a division of cavalry (150 men), under the command of 
Col. , one of the aides-de-camp of the commander-in chief, being 
in pursuit of Bandéras, was attacked by that chief at Tepague, between 
Pitic and San Jose de los Pimos. The combat, like all the others con- 
ducted by the Indian chief, was a melée, in which the Yaquis intermixed 
themselves with the cavalry, and in about twenty minutes completely de- 
feated them. So great was the panic, that the Yaquis remained in pos- 
session of all the enemy’s fire-arms, swords, and lances, which had been 
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thrown down to lighten their former bearers, that their weight might not 
impede their flight.’—p. 409. 


The “ gallant” colonel and his troop, no doubt, were great cow- 
ards; nevertheless, it cannot be denied that it required no small 
degree of intrepidity in half-naked and badly armed countrymen, 
to attack a body of cavalry hand to hand in a melée. But the 
most singular fact stated of Bandéras is, that he would never 
follow up a victory, so as to seize upon the larger towns, to which 
he had eens opened himself the road. Mr. Hardy ascribes 
this apparent indecision in a man who, on other occasions, gave so 
many proofs of the contrary quality, to a feeling of humanity, a 
virtue for which, he assures us, even his enemies gave him credit. 
For, knowing the ferocious disposition of his followers, he feared 
that if he had led them into a town just after they had de- 
feated their enemies, whose “ tender mercies” they often experi- 
enced on other occasions, even his own authority, great as it was, 
would prove insufficient to repress their fury, and to prevent those 
horrors inseparable from the sacking of a town. Mercy shown in 
civil war, is an occurrence so unusual, even among “‘ polished” na- 
tions, that we should feel inclined to doubt the justness of our 
author’s surmise, but for the following “fact,” which seems to 
—, a supposition so honourable to the object to whom it is 
applied. 


‘Fear has generally the effect of rendering the timid cruel; and the 
whites in Alamos had adopted the short-sighted policy of executing all 
prisoners who might chance to fall into their hands, under the mistaken 
idea that their death would diminish the number of enemies: forgetting 
that these executions would probably awaken a feeling of retribution in 
the Indians; whereby the usual miseries of war would be invested with 
tenfold horrors. Now this actually occurred. Some Yaquis bad been 
made prisoners, and, after having been tried by court-martial, sentence 
of death was passed upon them as rebels; and immediately afterwards, 
having been invited to receive the consolations of a Spanish priest, which 
they refused, they were executed. ‘This fact coming soon after to the 
knowledge of Bandéras, who had likewise taken captive several Spaniards, 
among whom was a priest, he held a court-martial upon them, and they 
were condemned for being agents of the tyrannical usurpers of the autho- 
rity of Montezuma. The priest was ordered to administer ghostly comfort 
to the condemned prisoners, and the next morning they were executed 
with the same formalities which had attended the executions of the Yaquis 
condemned in the Real de les Alamos. 

‘No sooner had this act of retribution been accomplished, than Ban- 
deras wrote to General Figueras, giving him an account of the transaction, 
and recommending him for the future to avoid a repetition of such bar- 
barous cruelty, which, he said, could answer no good purpose, but, on 
the contrary, would have the effect of inflaming the passions of their re- 
spective followers, and add greatly to the sufferings of innocent victims. 
At the same time he observed, that he had merely followed an example 
set by those who called themselves Christians and civilized people, to con- 
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vince him that he was not to be intimidated; nor indeed had he been 
guilty of more severity than was absolutely necessary to secure the lives 
of such of his people as might in future become prisoners. Moreover, 
that the repetition of such a proceeding should never occur, provided the 
Commandant-general would act upon liberal and enlightened principles of 
reason and humanity.’—pp. 199—201. 


Mr. Hardy tells us of a number of atrocious murders and rob- 
beries, with which we would willingly gratify those of our readers 
who may delight in such ‘ interestin narratives,” were we not 
afraid that a already Mens the reasonable bounds of 
a review of a book of travels. But we cannot, out of regard to 
the fair sex, withhold an anecdote told of a French marquise, 
which does credit both to the courage and the sang froid of the 
sex. This lady, it seems, frequently travels as a merchant from 
one extremity of the Republic to the other, and, in consequence of 
her well-known intrepidity, is often entrusted with the conveyance 
of large sums of money. 


‘She was once attacked by two or three men, one of whom she shot 
without ceremony, whereupon the rest thought it advisable to ride away. 
Arriving at the nearest town on the road to which this event happened, in- 
formation of which had already preceded her, she was taken before the 
alcalde; and the two surviving rogues, who had attempted to commit the 
robbery, now appeared as evidence against her. The alcalde, with great 
solemnity, said he must commit her to prison. Hereupon our heroine 


took a loaded pistol from her bosom, which having cocked, she presented 
at the alcalde, making this observation,—‘‘ The man whom I shot at- 
tempted to rob me, and if you do not allow me immediately to depart, I 
have another shot ready for your honour, considering you and the two 
witness accomplices.” The case was instantly discharged !"—p. 490. 


There are many parts of this interesting book which we must 
leave unnoticed ; but there is one portion which we cannot pass over 
in silence—our author’s quackery! and as Mr. H. calls himself a 

uack, we hope he will excuse us for applying this term to him. 

his gentleman, (who by the bye must have been always fond of 
“‘ doctoring,” allowed himself to be persuaded by both Mexicans and 
Indians, that he was a second Aésculapius, and consequently distri- 
buted blisters, pills, and boluses, in all directions. It may have been 
necessary for him, for the purpose of conciliating the natives, and 
perhaps he often treated them more judiciously than their local 
quacks ; yet, as a general practice, we must reprobate the system of 
many travellers, of prescribing for the unfortunate natives of distant 
climates, when their countrymen would not trust them with the 
treatment of their dogs. As Mr. H., however, takes credit for 
having frequently been successful in his practice, we will enume- 
rate some of the instances he gives, for the benefit of the ‘‘ faculty.” 

A child and a young lady cured of ulcers, by the “ Gotas de 
Salud,” the composition of which is not stated. 

A lady snatched from the jaws of death, (in consequence of pains 
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which had seized her after bearing a child), by his giving her the 
infusion of the zavilla-leaves steeped in spirits, and some of the 
above drops.—pp. 193—4. 

With charcoal pills, Mr. H. has cured pains in the shoulder 
and neck, and ‘ among other diseases,’ he saved a young man 
from the effects of the bite of a rattle-snake, by the same black 
dose, and immersion in cold water.—p. 417. 

‘ For nausea, charcoal is also efficacious; and for dysentery, it 
is an invaluable remedy.’—p. 419. Moreover, he applied it in 
conjunction with rice, as a poultice. 

Mr. H. tells us, in the same place, that he also applied ‘ reme- 
dies of his own for scald-head, ulcers in the nose and throat, and, 
lastly, for the palpitation of the heart.’ Eventually, too, he cured 
himself of the pain in his chest, brought on by diving ; but our 
author does not vouchsafe to favour us with an account of the re- 
medies he employed against these ‘ ills which human flesh is heir 
to.” However we are informed in p. 420, that the infusion of ash- 
wood is an infallible remedy for coughs proceeding from cold. 

Mr. H.’s account of the practices and superstitions of the 
Mexicans, in cases of illness, is curious, but we pass it over to 
make room for a recipe against that dreadful malady, hydrophobia, 
which the author received from Don Victores Aquilar, who assured 
him, that he had never known it to fail. For want of anything 
better, it may be worth a trial, and we therefore subjoin it in the 
author’s translation :— 


‘“ Method of curing Hydrophobia.” 

‘ The person under the influence of this disease must be well secured, 
that he may do no mischief either to himself or others. 

‘Soak a rennet in a littlegmore than half a tumbler of water (for about 
five minutes). When this has been done, add of pulverized sevadilla as 
much as may be taken up by the thumb and three fingers. Mix it 
thoroughly, and give it to the patient (that is, force it down his throat in 
an interval between the paroxysms). ‘The patient is then to be put into 
the sun if possible, (or placed near a fire,) and well warmed. If the first 
dose tranquillize him, after a short interval, no more is to be given, but if 
he continue furious, another dose must be administered, which will infallibly 
quiethim. A profound sleep will succeed, which will last twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours, (according to the strength of the patient's consti- 
tution), at the expiration of which time, he will be attacked with severe 
purging and vomiting, which will continue till the poison be entirely 
ejected. He will then be restored to his senses, will ask for food, and be 
perfectly cured.” ’—pp. 117, 118. 


Mr. H. has heard of many other remedies against various diseases 
generally considered incurable, as being in possession of the 
Indians ; and therefore proposes that scientific men should be sent 
on a special mission among the various tribes, for the purpose of 
collectng a knowledge of the herbs, which these simple children 
of nature have learnt from their ancient mother, to apply to their 
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exigencies. We fully agree with him in the opinion, that such an 
enterprise would prove eminently useful, and hope that in these 
piping times of peace, our government will select from the half-pay 
medical list, some individuals fit for such an enterprise, and for- 
ward them on the philanthropic expedition. 








Ant. V.—The Harleian Dairy System ; and an Account of the various 
Methods of Dairy Husbandry pursued by the Dutch. Also, a new 
and Improved mode of Ventilating Stables, with an Appendix, con- 
taining Useful Hints (founded on the Author's experience) for the 
management of Hedge-row Fences, Fruit Trees, §c. ; and the Means 
of rendering Barren Land Fruitful. By William Harley. London: 
Ridgway. 1829. 


Nor the least singular, and to many readers by far the most inte- 
resting portion of this book, is the auto-biography of the author, 
given in the introduction, [proving him to be a person of very 
extraordinary enterprise and perseverance. This will be perceived 
at once when we consider that, while he was engaged in the 
extensive manufacture of soft goods and other mercantile concerns, 
he filled up what leisure time he had, by converting his suburban 
villa of Willow-bank, and the few fields around it, into a public 
waterivg and bathing place, pleasure grounds, gardens, orchards, 
dairy, piggery, bakery, including a manufacture of manure, solid 
and liquid, almost sufficient in each of the several departments for 
supplying the wants of the whole city of Glasgow, consisting of 
above a hundred thousand inhabitants. We can recollect this very 
Spot some twenty or more years ago, to have been little better than 
a wilderness, with scarcely a respectable shrub, much less a tree, 
to overtop the prevailing thorns and brambles, while the cold stiff 
clay soil, and the bleak exposure of the hill side to the easterly 
winds, gave but small temptation to the most sanguine improver to 
expend his capital. No obstacle however could deter our author, 
who having begun by carting the water of the Willow-bank spring 
over the city, and selling it at a penny a bucket, went on step by 
step, till he made his place the resort of fashion ; and the waste 
and barren wilderness above described, is now covered with 
elegant houses, all built of white free-stone, often procured in 
part out of the foundation trenches; nay, whole streets, and even 
fine squares, have recently started up, as if by magic, around Mr. 
Harley’s well in the wilderness, which is now indeed the focus of 
the west end of Glasgow,—improvements which may in a great 
measure be fairly ascribed to the enterprises originated by our 
author, though aided no doubt by near vicinity to the great mer- 
cantile metropolis of Scotland. 

_In his management of steam, Mr. Harley almost appears to have 
rivalled his celebrated townsman, Watt himself. With a small 
engine of six-horse power, the fuel of which (twelve cwt. of dross 
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coal) cost only one shilling per day, he performed wonders. This 
engine in the first place propelled a multiplicity of his farming 
and dairy machinery, such as ‘a threshing mill and fanners, a 
turnip and potatoe slicer, a hay and straw cutter, a corn bruiser, 
and a churning apparatus ;’ but this was only a small portion of 
ite appliances: coiled within the boiler was a leaden pipe, 150 feet 
long, and two inches diameter, into one end of which cold water 
was admitted, and was heated in passing through the boiler for the 
supply of the hot baths, the scullery, the bakery, and wherever hot 
water was wanted in the establishment; while a pipe from the 
engine boiler served to supply steam for all the cooking wanted 
for the cows, horses, and pigs, as well as for the men and women. 
Not only so, but the whole of the establishment was heated by the 
miraculous steam. It was nothing surprising after all this, that 
Mr. Harley was waggishly reported to have milked his cows by 
steam, and even to have ‘ achieved other things,’ as he tells us, 
‘ still more wonderful by that power.’ 

Such is a small sample, as our author might say, of the details 
in the work before us, and which we think must produce a desire 
in all who have read this, to know something of the man himself. 
It has been remarked of a considerable number of distinguished 
men, that they owed much of their celebrity to the early care of 
their mothers, and our author appears to add another instance to 
the honour of the female sex. He thus opens his interesting, and 
by far too brief memoir : 


‘To those who have expressed a desire to know more of the Author’s 
early associations than he would otherwise have had the presumption to 
disclose, it may suffice to state, that he is a native of Glendovan, in the 
Ochills of Perthshire. Deprived at a very early age of his parents, he had 
the good fortune to have the bitterness of such bereavement assuaged by 
the affectionate attentions and parental kindnesses of an excellent woman, 
his paternal grandmother, who was better known to the community of 
which she was the ornament, as the Lady of Whiteridge, that being the 
name of the property whence she derived her income, To a strong 
natural understanding she added the advantages of a well cultivated 
mind, and all the estimable qualities of a heart fraught with an genes 
desire to do good. With these attainments she undertook the gratefu 
task of “ teaching the young idea,” and of so employing every maternal 
effort for the improvement of her adopied charge, as to impress upon his 
mind by precepts pointed out to him from the Bible, the Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress, and similar sacred and instructive sources, the great duty he owed 
to his God, to his neighbour, and to himself. This mental discipline was 
alternately relieved by recreative diversities, in which this much esteemed 
woman would delight to participate; but in none, perhaps, was there 
more reciprocal enjoyment than in the anecdotes which she occasionally 
related, of the Rebellion of 1745; one of these was so indelibly impressed 
upon the Author’s mind, from its family application, that he may be 
excused for narrating it. 


‘ As it was known that the property enjoyed by the Lady of Whiteridge 
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was held of the Crown, the Pretender claimed, as his right, the feu duty; 
and, in order to enforce the payment thereof, he sent a party with instruc- 
tions either to obtain the money or bring away the cattle. Previous inti- 
mation of this hostile visit having been communicated, all the Establish- 
ment was put in requisition to transport the horses and black cattle toa 
distant part of the Ochill Hills. When the Pretender’s party arrived, the 
** Lady,” (as she was called), received them courteously, and entertained 
them with liberal hospitality; but peremptorily refused to pay the feu 
duty. This extraordinary firmness, coupled with such unexpected kind- 
ness to the intruders, (for, on their departure, she furnished each man 
with a supply in his plaid), caused the persons and property of White- 
ridge to be thenceforth generally respected by all parties who happened to 
be marching or countermarching past the premises, which were situated by 
the way-side. 

‘With such scenes as were ever before his eye, it was to be expected the 
Author’s early habits should introduce him to a familiarity with, and an 
attachment for rural affairs, and particularly for those healthful and invigo- 
rating sports of the field which can only be truly relished by the lovers of 
a country life. About this time his maternal uncle, (Mr. Blyth, of Perth), 
who had commenced a manufactory at Kinross, for weaving sattinets, 
endeavoured to prevail upon the Author to learn that business. The 
proposal was at first but coldly received ; country weavers at that time 
of day did not rank very high in the estimation of society; indeed, sc 
deep-rooted was the Author's prejudice as to the respectability of the 
pursuit, that he considered the distinction to be but a shade between a 
weaver and a “finisher of the law.” A little time, however, mingled with 
some useful inculcations, soon dissipated this error, and the Author, in 
a short time, found himself perfectly at home at Kinross, attending to the 
business with diligence, and enjoying the hours devoted to recreation, in 
angling in Lochleven, or, when the Loch was frozen, rambling about the 
castle which the fate of the unfortunate Mary had rendered memorable. 

‘ After learning the operative part of that business—/ine linen, which 
was then manufactured in no other part of Scotland, the Author visited 
Perth, where he acquired a similar knowledge with regard to brown linen ; 
and, on Whitsunday, 1789, he proceeded to Glasgow, and was received 
there into one of the most respectable manufacturing houses then in town. 
In a few months he obtained such a knowledge of the cotton manufacture 
as enabled him, in the following year, to commence business on his own 
account. In 1794 he produced the Turkey red-checked ginyham, a 
species of manufacture hitherto unknown in Great Britain. During the 
first season, the sale of this popular article was confined (per agreement) 
to the late Mr. Gilchrist, of Edinburgh. Soon after this, it was intro- 
duced to the London market, and subsequently became an article of con- 
siderable importance as an export to America and the West Indies, whither 
it was sent in large quantities, and in great varieties of original patterns. 

‘For some time prior to the Peace of 1814, the Author paid nearly 
£20,000 annually for winding and weaving of cotton yarn, in addition to 
a large expenditure upon buildings, labourers’ wages, &c.’—pp. xiii—xviii. 

It appears from this that Mr. Harley had from his earlier years 
a turn for originality and improvement, which however cannot, we 
think, be with much probability ascribed to the old Lady of 
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Whiteridge, who was no doubt as immovably wedded to good or 
bad old customs, as she was to her freedom from the Pretender’s 
duty. His thirst for innovation indeed may be remarked in 
the most minute things, extending even to an evident desire to 
change, if not to improve, his mother tongue—the broad Scotch of 
the Ochiil Hills. His good old grandmother, indeed, would 
scarcely have recognised the name of her property of Whitrig 
under his Glasgowized appellation of Whiteridge,—while Willow- 
bank again is intended as an improvement upon the Scotch 
original of Sauchie Ha’—the word “‘ sauchie” meaning Willowy, 
if it were allowable to form an English adjective from ‘ willow.” 
This sort of affectation of English, we have always remarked as 
one of the most besetting sins of the middle ranks, particularly the 
mercantile classes in Scotland, and it pervades many of the pages 
under review. ‘To return to his narrative. 


‘In 1802, he acquired a few acres of ground, merely for a family resi- 
dence, at Sauchy Hall. This spot had formerly been a bleach-fieid, and 
contained an abundance of spring water, an article, of which the city of 
Glasgow was then very much in need. The Author consequently set to 
work to obviate this public inconvenience: he had carts and four-wheeled 
carriages built, which were employed in conveying large supplies of water 
daily into the city for the use of its inhabitants. The success of this pro- 
ject led to the formation of the Glasgow and Cranston Hill Water Com- 
panies; the establishment of which rendered the Willow-bank water 
afterwards unnecessary. 

‘With a view, however, to turn this indispensable article of life to 
some other public account, the Author was induced to erect, what was at 
that time much wanted, namely, hot and cold baths. These were held in 
much estimation, and received considerable patronage. At length it be- 
came a frequent remark by invalids, that it would be a very desirable 
accommodation if they could be furnished with a little new milk; a wish 
that was soon complied with by sending a cow from the villa at Willow- 
bank to be milked at the baths; and hence was laid the foundation of the 
Willow-bank Dairy, a brief account of the progress of which may not be 
inappropriately introduced in this place. 

‘In 1810 the first cow-house was erected, which was calculated to 
hold twenty-four cows ; a plan of which, with a description of the build- 
ing, will be found in the following pages. As the demand for milk in- 
creased, additional accommodation was provided, till, at the Peace in 
1814, three hundred cows could be arranged. At one period, the stock 
amounted to two hundred and sixty.’ Vide Dr. Cleland’s Annals. 

‘The Grand Duke Nicholas (the present Emperor of Russia,) his 
brother the Grand Duke Michael, Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria, 
and other German Princes, as well as many noblemen and gentlemen 
from all quarters of the globe, paid a visit to, and were highly gratified 
with, the Establishment. Many of them expressed their regret that no 
plan of the buildings, or account of the System, had been published, 
which they would have been willing to possess on any pecuniary terms. 

‘The Highland Society of Scotland also appointed a deputation of its 
members to inspect the Dairy, and to report their opinion of the same, 
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which proved of so satisfactory a nature as to lead to an unanimous vote 
of the Society, that a piece of plate should be presented to the projector 
of the Establishment. 

‘It should be here stated, that the new and improved house, for accom- 
modating one hundred cows, as described in this Work, was erected after 
the Author had been honoured with the above mark of approbation. 

‘The Author having, at another period of his life, acquired of Blyths- 
wood a considerable quantity of poor and waste land; he enclosed it, and 
cultivated large supplies of vegetables and fruits for the use of the city, 
A portion of the land was disposed into arbour and bowling greens; taste- 
ful walks were also laid out, and a square was formed and planted upon 
Blythswood Hill, &c. 

‘By the purchase and excambio of the lands of Enoch Bank, the 
Author opened up St. Vincent Street, George Street, Renfrew Street, 
Bath Street, and Nile Street. Under the last, arches were formed to fill 
up the ravine; these were converted into ice-houses, &c., under which 
St. Enoch’s Burn was arched over and made a common sewer. The 
Author commenced building along several of these streets, which was the 
origin of what may be called the New Town. 

‘ Previous to the above operations, Blythswood had no access from his 
lands to the city except by Anderstone Walk, and the Sauchy Hall road, 
the latter of which was at that time almost impassable. 

‘ Having introduced good water, pure milk, and other improvements 
into the city, the Author was subsequently much importuned by a number 
of respectable inhabitants to turn his attention to the objectionable prac- 
tices then prevalent in the baking trade. The bread in Glasgow was at 
that time considered very inferior to what was sold in many other places. 
The Author’s numerous avocations, however, induced him to resist the 
proposal for two years; but in 1815, at the instance of several of the 
bankers and principal inhabitants, he commenced the baking of wheaten 
bread, the superior quality of which was every where approved, not only 
in the city, but 7 those who resided upon the west coast, and at the 
different places where Glasgow steam-boats were in the habit of plying. 

‘ Among the various pursuits in which the Author was at one period 
engaged, he has often felt that none afforded him so much real gratifi- 
cation as the Dairy, particularly as regarded the comfortable state of the 
cows, and a cleanly mode of management; and if he had not the vene- 
ration of a Hindoo for these animals, their natural docility and public 
usefulness to mankind often elicited from him a regret that so little atten- 
tion was in general paid to their comfort; for, next to the vital nourish- 
ment supplied by the maternal sources of the human species, the milk of 
the cow unquestionably deserves to be ranked. The delight which the 
Author felt in seeing so many lovely groupes of smiling children twice 
a-day enjoying the delicious regalement at the Willow-bank Dairy, will 
never be effaced from his memory: the avidity, too, with which the little 
urchins sought their customary potations, could only be equalled by their 
frolicsome gambols afterwards. 

‘ Although the Author had never any partner in his numerous concerns, 
every thing went on prosperously till the Peace of 1814, when the uni- 
versal depression that ensued upon every species of property, coupled with 
the heavy losses consequent upon this event, pietiaeel bis exertions, and 
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produced a revolution in his operations which formed a source of deep 
regret on many accounts; but especially as regarded the throwing out of 
employment so many necessitous workmen and faithful servants, (some of 
whom had been with him nearly twenty years,) and the compulsion that 
was imposed upon the Author to suspend his aid to several Institutions 
which he had assisted to establish. 

‘If it be asked how a single individual could project, and properly 
conduct so many different concerns? it is answered, that it was not from 
any vain opinion of the competency of his own abilities, but in a judicious 
division of time and labour, and in the uniform adoption into every depart- 
ment of that comprehensive word system: these may be said to have Vet 
the regulating powers of his extensive machinery. The motto, in short, 
throughout his Establishments was, “‘ Every man at his post and doing 
his duty.” ’—pp. xvili—xxviii. 


The chief peculiarity of Mr. Harley’s dairy, which we had the 
pleasure of inspecting some years ago, was the confinement of the 
cows in one large cow-house, without ever totes. them to go 
into the open air (because he had no convenience for this), and 
compensating for want of exercise, and of the fresh air of the 
fields, by cleanliness, combing, brushing, steamed food, and well 
contrived ventilation. When any of the cows did not thrive under 
this mode of treatment, they were removed, and if one chanced to 
manifest a diminished appetite, recourse was had to fasting, kept 
up till the appetite was deemed to be sufficiently whetted—a_pre- 
scription highly approved of by the high medical authority of the 
late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, and recommended by him to be 
extended from Harley’s cow-house to the merchants of the city, on 
the same principle as Mr. Abernethy advises his fashionable 
Metropolitan patients, to take their rules of diet from their 
horses !!!* The prescription of Dr. Gregory for mercantile indi- 
gestion, as given by Mr. Harley, is worthy of being transcribed. 
The patient we may premise was a rich Glasgow merchant, and a 
noted drinker of Glasgow punch—which is a compound of rum, 
lime or lemon juice, sugar, and the coldest water that can be 
procured. 

‘The Doctor heard all his symptoms, and then prescribed as follows :—- 
“‘ Prescription: —To get up at six o'clock, a.m., and walk round the 
public green, or down to Govan (a village about three miles from town), 
till breakfast time; then to take a crust of bread, or toast, and smell it, 
but not to taste it; next to go to his ordinary business, taking care to 
walk again before dinner, as he had done in the morning. At dinner 
time to take another crust, or piece of toast, and to chew a little of it; 
but not to swallow even the smallest particle. To go to business again in 
the afternoon, and finally to go to bed without supper. Next morning to 
take a similar walk round the green, and then, if inclined to eat, to take a 
little, very little breakfast. By following this rule,” said the Doctor, 
“and abstaining from Glasgow Punch altogether, I will guarantee that 
you will very soon regain your appetite.” ’—pp. 79, 80. 


* See Monthly Review for Sept. 1829. 
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The panorama of Mr. Harley’s cow-house from the exhibition 
gallery was, we recollect, exceedingly striking and imposing—to 
behold so many cows in a grand hall, which might for its cleanness 
and tasteful regularity have served for the dining room of a prince, 
was a sight which could not fail to attract “ hon” hunters, and it 
accordingly became the leading object of attraction to eve 
stranger, as well as to the citizen. We can testify that the 
following account by the author is not exaggerated a jot. 


‘ The sale of milk now became an extensive and regular object of trade ; 
and in a commercial town, the success and extension of one concern na- 
turally benefit every other. Harley’s Milk also became, as it were, the 
fashion ; its unrivalled excellence was the subject of every lady’s praise, 
All the world talked of the Willow-bank Dairy; thousands, impelled by a 
curiosity which its fame had raised, went to see it; and so charmed, in 
short, was every one with the order and cleanliness displayed, that many, 
who had never thought of it before, now became consumers of milk as a 
part of their daily food.’—p. 8. ’ 

‘ The number of visitors whom curiosity drew to the premises was pro- 
ductive of a double evil, that of interrupting the servants, and disturbing 
the cattle. A remedy, however, soon suggested itself to the proprietor ; 
he immediately gave directions for erecting a balcony in the new cow- 
house, from which a bird’s eye view of the whole interior of the cow- 
house, and its hundred cows, could be obtained at one glance, without 
producing the slightest annoyance or inconvenience, either to the servants 
or cattle. In constructing this improvement, the proprietor was induced, 
for various reasons, to study effect; the chief object, however, was to 
gratify the numerous spectators, whose frequent visits had now become 
highly excited. The balcony was, therefore, erected on the outside of the 
building, opposite to the main passage; it was about four feet above the 
level of the floor; and open in front to the cow-house, where a large cur- 
tain was suspended. Visitors, on their arrival, were requested to insert 


. their names and places of residence, in an album, kept for that. purpose. 


The keeper then, by means of a pulley, drew aside the curtain ; when the 
whole establishment, with its hundred cows, and their attendants, were 
instantly presented to the view of the delighted and astonished spectators. 
Princes, noblemen, and gentlemen from almost every quarter of the globe, 
bore testimony to this interesting panorama. All, indeed, were charmed 
with the order and arrangement observed in the plan, and uniformly lauded 
it as unrivalled both in execution and design. 

‘ After the balcony had been erected, the Harleian cow-house became, 
as it were, one of the “lions” of the day. In fact, to visit it occasionally, 
became the fashion of the town; and the author, to gratify the desire that 
prevailed, had copper-plate tickets of admission, engraved with a design, 
symbolical of a woman milking a cow, and groupes of children drinking 
milk under the Glasgow Arms. These tickets were adapted for the ad- 
mission of any number, from one to six. The admission was fixed at one 
shilling each, which actually produced about two hundred pounds per 
annum. There was, besides, an immense number of private friends of the 
proprietor, and others, who were introduced to him, who were admitted 
gratis. 
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‘ This celebrated dairy establishment was pleasantly situated to the north- 


west of the city, upon a rising ground, adjoining the extensive gardens 
and walks of Willow-bank. 


‘The rural situation of these walks in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city, formed a strong feature of attraction to young persons and 
children, who, every morning and evening, were in the habit of coming 


(some from a great distance) to enjoy a delicious regalement of unadulte- 
rated milk. 

‘ The cow-houses, and the whole premises, were latterly lighted with 
gas; the large cow-house, from a brass lustre, with four branches, which 
hung over the centre of the transverse passage. This lighted the house 
well, and imparted a fine effect when viewed from the balcony.’— 
pp- 33—36. 


Into the very full details which the author has given of the 
minute plans and arrangements of his system we cannot enter, as 
it would not be possible to bring them into an intelligible abridged 
form ; but we find one very material part of information withheld, 
namely, money tables of expenditure and income. We are dis- 
posed indeed to calculate, that the profits upon his establishment 
could not be adequate to the capital emploved. He bought all 
his cows in the market at full price, and seldom kept them longer 
than one season, for when they ceased to give milk they were 
fattened for sale, and it appears that he generally received for 
them about the same price as they had originally cost him,— 
consequently the sale of a cow’s milk was all he had to balance 
the interest of his money, together with food, servants’ wages, &c. 
Had the concern indeed been as profitable as the printed details 
appear imposing, Mr. Harley must have made a large fortune 
instead of coming into the Gazette, which we are extremely sorry 
to record, as the result of his almost matchless enterprises. 

There are innumerable facts detailed in other parts of the work, 
which we would willingly extract if our space permitted, particu- 
larly his account of the Dutch dairies, which rival, if they do not 
out-rival his own in cleanliness—though we cannot too strongly 
reprobate their practice of deluging the stomachs of. their cattle 
with the dregs of the gin distilleries. In travelling last August 
between Amsterdam and Rotterdam, we could not make out the 
intention of a large clumsy pump, with a long line of troughs to 
match, adjoining to almost every farm house on the road; but we 
found upon inquiry, that they were for pumping these gin dregs 
out of canal boats for the cattle, by which, of course, the milk, 
butter, and cheese, are sadly deteriorated and poisoned, though 
the quantities are increased. 

One portion of his book however we must find room to notice, 
namely, his manuring system, of which we think more favourably 
than any of his other plans; for though similar methods adopted 
by others take away in part from its originality, it is so very 
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advantageous and useful, that we cannot too urgently press it upon 
the attention of these who have any—even the smallest portion of 
land under cultivation. We prefer giving an extract from this 
part of the book, to any abridgment of his perspicuous detail. 


‘The high part of the farm was a hard, cold tilled bottom, and scarcely 
produced any vegetation. The author also acquired from Blythswood 
that lot of ground called Garnet Hill, a part of which he sold for the 
Glasgow Observatory; this hill was alsoa cold barren till. There were 
no roads through either of these lands; an improvement desirable to be 
adopted, and to accomplish which the author obtained a quantity of ashes 
and rubbish from iron-founderies and other public works which he had 
screened. The coarse parts were excellent materials for making roads, 
The harped, or screened ashes, sand, &c., were carted to, and laid thick 
upon, the barren hills. The cow urine was also carted to them in large 
casks, and emptied upon the highest parts, which ran down toward the 
bottom; as the highest parts were the barest, the urine being applied to 
these first, saturated them completely, and such portion as was not re- 
tained, descended towards the bottom, or low grounds. Part of the land 
was trenched with the spade, and the rest ploughed three times as deep as 
possible ; first up and down, second across, then up and down, and for- 
ward, into ridges; it afterwards received a good top dressing with lime. 
The mixture of the sand and ashes with the till, when saturated with 
urine, produced excellent crops of wheat, barley, turnips, clover, rye- 
grass, &c. 

* During the fall in winter or spring, a portion of cow urine was put on, 
and also some more of the fine rubbish as just described. The weight 
of the crops that were raised in these high lands was almost incredible. 

‘ There were about five acres of Garnet Hill in front of the Observatory, 
planted with strawberries of assorted kinds; the ground was prepared as 
stated above, and the strawberries were planted in rows, which were 
trenched between every fall or winter. The field was divided into sec- 
tions ; across the hill, and at the top or head of each of these sections 
there was a small trench made ; the cow urine was carted along the top 
of the field, and by turning the stop-cock the urine ran into the trench at 
the top of the highest section, A small opening was made between every 
row of the strawberries to admit the urine which saturated the first section ; 
the remainder then went into the second trench, &c. to the bottom. The 
highest sections were the poorest ; but from their being more richly satu- 
rated with the liquid they soon became as fertile as the lowest. The mode 
of irrigating was then changed, viz. a small cut was made from the top to 
the bottom of the field, and the urine made to run down that cut and fill 
each respective trench: allowing a larger quantity to the sections that 
stood most in need of it. This mode produced abundant crops of straw- 
berries, very rich in quality, and, having a southern exposure, most deli- 
cious in flavour. 

‘The urine destroyed worms and almost every kind of vermin, and 
there was little difficulty in applying it, during frost, to hills and inclined 
planes, and where the ground was flat. The fields were irrigated by 


attaching rones to the barrels, similar to those used in watering streets.’ — 
pp. 219—222. 
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We can answer for the deliciousness of those same strawberries, 
having often been regaled with them in Willow-bank arbours. 

Should a new edition of this work be called for, we should recom- 
mend the author to furnish short tables of profit and loss in the 
several departments ; and if no call is made for a new edition, we 
think Mr. Harley could not confer a greater benefit on the public 
than extending the instructive account which he has given of his 
own life, into a separate volume, like those of Bracebridge, and 
Hutton of Birmingham. The religious parts would be cer- 
tain to insure a sale among serious readers, while the worldly 
would be eagerly devoured by young men entering into life. 





Art. VI.—Geschichte der Kreuzziige nach morgenlindischen und abend- 
lindischen Berichten. Von Dr. Friedrich Wilken. Vierter Theil. 
Der Kreuzzuge des Kaiser's Frederich des Ersten und der Kinige 
Philipp August von Frankreich und Richard von England. Leipzing. 
1826. Vogel. London. Black and Young. 

History of the Crusades according to Eastern and Western writers. By 
Dr. F. Wilken. Volume the fourth. The Crusade of the Emperor 
Frederic the First, and of the Kings Philip Augustus of France and 


Richard of England. \Veipsic: 1826, Vogel. London: Black and 
Young. 


WueEN we express our regret that the valuable work before us 
proceeds so slowly towards its completion, we are very far from 
wishing in the slightest degree to involve the author in that cen- 
sure which we have sometimes felt it our duty to cast on the 
manner in which important works are published in Germany. We 
rejoice that the merit of Dr. Wilken, as an able and impartial his- 
torian, has been duly appreciated and rewarded by successive 
promotions, although his valuable labours suffer by the frequent 
interruptions. The important and interesting period which is here 
recorded, has been often treated, and without making insidious 
comparisons, we are merely desirous of enabling our countrymen, 
by viewing the subject from different and sometimes opposite points 
of sight, to elicit as much of the truth as possible. Nothing can 
more distinctly show the vast change of opinion which has taken 
place in Europe, than the manner in which the Crusades are men- 
tioned. In earlier ages, when men’s minds were not only inflamed 
by enthusiasm, but even the moderate and sober were roused into 
action by a sense of positive danger, every virulence was heaped 
on the opposite party ; kings and courtiers, although treating each 
other with chivalrous politeness, expressed their sentiments with 
astrength and coarseness that are now absolutely revolting: on 
the cther hand, the forms of modern ceremony have imposed 
restraints that are not unfrequently prejudicial to truth, and we 


find historians gravely deprecating the spirit in which Mahometis 
VOL XII}. F 
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held up to scorn as “ the lying prophet.” We yield to none in 
acknowledging the extraordinary powers and merits of Saladin ; we 
do not shrink from exposing and regretting the faults and crimes 
committed by men who fought under the sacred banner of the 
Cross; why, therefore, should we hesitate to brand with its proper 
names the vices and crimes of Mahomet or his followers. Truth is 
always consistent with itself, nor do we see the policy or sense of 
exposing our own errors, if by a false shame or maudlin sentimen- 
tality we allow our opponents to remain unconvicted of their's. 
Mahomet was a false prophet, nor do we risk our reputation for 
liberality in the assertion. Away with this affected generosity, 
which too often springs from real indifference ; if there be any merit 
in historical truth, it certainly consists in viewing all the parts of 
the subject in the same spirit, giving blame where blame is due, 
and bestowing praise, when deserved, on Christian and Maho- 
metan. Should any squeamish, lackadaisical patron of indiffer- 
ence, and Mahomet, ask us how we can come to a conclusion 
which admits phrases so opposite to his ideal of liberal criticism, we 
would refer him to the principles of our common nature, which dis- 
play themselves alike in all ages and in all countries. We are not 
blind to the extraordinary qualities which the founder of the Maho- 
medan religion must have possessed—such a mighty impulse could 
have been impressed by no common mind—but when we consider 
his doctrines, when we behold them so flattering to all the enjoy- 
ments of the senses, promising an eternity of happiness so admi- 
rably calculated to excite the hopes and passions of the warm 
natives of the East, we cease to wonder at the strong hold which 
it has so long retained. To those who are acquainted with the 
tendency which criticism has displayed on this subject, not only 
on the continent, but likewise here at home, these remarks will not 
seem misplaced. 

The first volume of the work before us, which is confessedly the 
best that has been published in Germany on this interesting period, 
was published in 1807. In it the author, after a copious introduc- 
tion, treated of the establishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem, or 
as it is generally called, the first Crusade. The second, which 
appeared in 1811, concluded the history of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and of the different pilgrimages which took place to the 
holy city. The third contained the second Crusade, viz. that of 
the Germans under Conrad III., and of the French under 
Louis VII., and in the second part, the battles of the Christians 
against Noureddin and Saladin, from 1148 to the loss of Jerusalem 
in 1187. The fourth volume contains the third Crusade, and we 
shall principally confine our observations to this part of the work, 
as the most recent. The author, who was well qualified for the 
task, by his knowledge of the eastern languages, determined to 


compare the accounts which the European writers had given of 


these great transactions, with the descriptions of the Eastern bis- 
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torians, some of whom lived at the time of the events which the 

narrate. For this purpose, in the year 1811 (consequently before 
the appearance of the second volume) he made a journcy to Paris 
to consult the library of that capital, which is so rich in oriental 
manuscripts. Amongst those which he principally consulted, we 
should mention the history of Jerusalem and Hebron, the history 
of Noureddin and Saladin (properly Salaheddin, the saviour of the 
faith) by Abuschamach, and an extract from a French translation 
of Kemaleddin’s history of Halet. This last writer lived in the times 
of the second Crusade, and his history often presents a strikin 

confirmation of the Christian reports. The work derives additional 
value from the conscientious quotation of authorities, a most 
important adjunct, and which, in these days of investigation, should 
never be omitted. The advantages of the plan adopted by Dr. 
Wilken are more conspicuous in the present volume, where the 
attention of the historian is so often exclusively directed to the 
East. The importance of the object of the third Crusade, well 
deserved the attention which the author has bestowed upon it. 


‘ By the termination of this undertaking was the fate of the Holy Land 
decided, for as the great exertions that had been made for the recovery of 
the holy monument, in this crusade, remained unsuccessful, the hope of 
the attainment of this object, and a permanent superiority of the Europeans 
in the East, naturally expired. It is, therefore, of importance completely 
to explain the causes of the failure of these great exertions, and the extra- 
ordinary valour of the Western Knights, which never shone more brightly 
than in the contest against the noble Saladin, deserves an exact and cir- 
cumstantial narration. The abundance of the materials selected by Chris- 
tians and Mussulmen, requires a full representation of this crusade, and 
the fidelity manifest in the different accounts on both sides (partly from 
eye-witnesses, as Godfrey, Vinisauf, Boaddin, Ebn al Athir, Omad, and 
others), enables us, by a comparison of their histories, to proceed more 
surely than in the most other parts of history. Preface, p. vi. vii. 


Dr. Wilken also acknowledges the merit of ‘‘ Raumer’s History of 
the Hherstanfen,” and of ‘‘ M. Michaud’s Bibliographie des Cru- 
sades.” The style of the present work is simple and uniform, al- 
though, perhaps, some readers might occasionally have wished for a 
little more warmth of description in some of the heart-stirring scenes 
between the celebrated generals of the times. It is impossible to 
withhold from it the praise of learning, perseverance, and a love 
of truth, which displays itself in doing justice to all parties. If 
our self-love, as Englishmen, be somewhat wounded by the faults 
which disfigure the character and obscure the splendid qualities of 
our Lion-hearted Richard, we feel that the description is here too 
probably true, and that the imperfections here recorded are very 
likely to have been component parts of a sovereign who earned so 
proud a name in those adventurous days. e most sincerely 
wish Dr. Wilken health and leisure to complete his valuable work, 
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Many causes contributed to render the battle of Tiberias and the 
loss of the holy city, Jerusalem, an object of grief to the Western 
world. Although the vices of the Europeans who inhabited the 
Holy Land had drawn upon them the contempt of their fellow 
Christians, and had induced them to fear that the wrath of God 
would display itself in signal vengeance against the unworthy 
polluters of the holy city, it was impossible that the western world 
could behold with indifference the extinction of the hopes which 
they had formed, the loss of the territory which had been acquired 
at such a dreadful expence of human blood. But there were also 
nearer interests which tended to make them still feel more deeply 
the loss which Christendom had sustained. An uninterrupted com- 
munication of nearly a hundred years with the East, had intro- 
duced a new state of things into Europe; the constant traffic of 
pilgrims was of the highest importance to the different states 
through which they passed, and consequently very few states re- 
mained unaffected by this violent interruption. The church could 
not behold with indifference so fatal a blow to her interests. The 
sovereigns of Germany, France, and England, with the entire con- 
currence of the Popes George VIII. and Clement III., determined 
to make a noble effort to rescue Jerusalem from the bands of the 
infidels. The enthusiasm which had produced such wonderful 
efforts in the former crusades was again excited, and the princes, 
either warned by the errors of their predecessors, or, perhaps, fear- 
ing that the vices of the times had called down the wrath of 
Heaven, adopted wiser measures of precaution and discipline. No 
soldier was accepted who was not possessed of at least three silver 
marks, or means to provide himself with all things necessary for 
his support for two years; and the Kings of France and England 
enforced the payment of Saladin’s tithes throughout their do- 
minions, to procure funds for the execution of their project. The 
misfortunes which attended the march of the German troops, the 
bickerings and quarrels of the two kings, are too well known to be 
here alluded to. The Christian sovereigns, who, had they entered 
upon their undertaking in the spirit which their holy object re- 
quired, might have achieved something worthy of their immense 
preparations and great talents, were opposed to an enemy who 
was every way worthy of them, who united in his person the most 
Opposite qualities, who was equally the object of love and fear to 
his subjects, uniting the greatest gentleness of mind to the most 
ardent and undoubted courage. Aware of the advantages of dis- 
cipline and unity, the conduct and character of Saladin secured to 
him the advantage of powerful assistants ; and whilst the allied 
Christians were wasting their powers in childish and unworthy 
strife, his allies were ready to barass them on their first approach 
to the land, the object of their wishes and their grief. Believing 
that persecution of the Christians was a sacred duty, he was yet 
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merciful, whenever he could possibly exercise it, and this singular 
Crusade presents objects which have long been, and will ever re- 
main, of the highest interest even to the most careless observer. 

We shall commence our extracts with the character of Richard, 
as described at the commencement of the 1Uth chapter :— 


‘ Although Richard was a brave and fearless knight, and in lists and 
tournaments, few could remain in the saddle against the power of his lance, 
and no one in battle braved danger more boldly, or wielded the sword 
with a more powerful arm, yet he was by no means a distinguished 
General; and in this respect he cannot be compared with Saladin. 
Although celebrated by his cotemporaries and posterity as a singer of 
tender love and longing melancholy, in his manners and behaviour he 
belied every expression of gentle feeling, and in general councils he could 
not, by his eloquence, or the convincing clearness of his views, guide or 
limit the opinions of others ; but he either repressed contradiction by fierce 
raging anger, and uncontrolled violence; or he obtained the apparent 
acquiescence in his designs by lavish presents to those who suppressed 
their contradiction. But the natural consequence of this conduct of King 
Richard was, that secret contradiction was excited, in proportion as a public 
opposition to his views and plans was not possible or advisable. Some- 
times active to excess, he was frequently without energy in decisive mo- 
ments; in difficult circumstances, which could not be overpowered by 
violence, he displayed neither power nor prudence; and his will was rather 
stiff and capricious, than firm and consistent. His warlike bravery was 
not the valour of a pious hero fighting for God, who, even in murderous 
battle, and embittered enmity, honours humanity. Richard stained the 
renown of his bravery by cruelty and blood-thirstiness. By his generosity, 
which sometimes bordered on extravagance, he gained, indeed, flattering 
adherents, but no true friends; and the authority which he acquired was 
founded more in fear of his fierceness, thau esteem, confidence, or incli- 
nation. To inspire and preserve obedience, a common spirit, and sus- 
tained enthusiasm, in an army like that of the pilgrims which Richard 
was to lead to battle for the holy tomb, the chivalrous eourtesy, pious 
valour and virtue, tried experience and circumspection, and mild serious- 
ness of a Godfrey of Boulogne, had scarcely been sufficient ; much less, 
then, could the wild violence, the rough levity, and hard unfriendliness 
of King Richard prevail, upon whom only indulgent cotemporaries, for 
some single astonishing exploits of extraordinary power, could confer the 
splendid name of Lion-hearted. 

‘The cruel disposition of King Richard displayed itself in the treatment 
of the Turks who had remained as hostages for the garrison of Ptolemais ; 
for however different are the accounts and opinions of his cotemporaries on 
this circumstance, the terrible massacre of warriors, who, by their valour, 
had acquired the esteem and admiration of the Christians, remains one of 
the most revolting actions, by which the renown of Western chivalry, 


hardly earned by many glorious deeds, was obscured.’—vol. iv. pp. 
380—382. 


We have given the whole of this extract, that we might not 
be accused of partiality; and although, as we have already ad-. 
mitted, there is much in it that is too probable, and we are ready 
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to allow that the very qualities for which Richard was so distin. 
guished, incapacitated him from being a distinguished general, yet 
we cannot refrain from observing, that too little respect seems to 
have been paid by Dr. Wilken to the expressed opinion of his co- 
temporaries. That Richard, harsh and uncompromising as was 
his language, notwithstanding that he was the object of dislike 
and hatred to the weak, the proud, and the ambitious, should 
have obtained so noble a distinction, proves that he must have 
possessed some other quality than brute force. Common tradition 
(and we have no reason for suspecting its truth) asserts, that he 
was as courteous to the fair, that he was as enamoured of poetry, 
as he was brave and fearless in action; and if we follow him to 
the retirement of his tent, we should probably find that the Lion- 
hearted King was not so destitute of virtues as stern criticism 
would pronounce him. With respect to the massacre of the Turks, 
we will never be the advocates of bloodshed, nor defend principles 
which led to actions now justly looked upon with horror, but we 
may point to the difference of opinions on this subject among his 
cotemporaries ; and we may, perhaps, be allowed to ask whether 
it is quite fair to judge such an action by the enlightened views 
which we have acquired in six hundred years? We know that it 
is no excuse to say that Richard gave way to parexysms of ungo- 
vernable rage, and committed actions that, in his cooler moments, 
he would have escaped ; that he inflicted, without regret, terrors 
which he himself endured without fear. Richard Coeur de Lion 
will ever remain a memorable example among those who might 
have earned a nobler name as a private individual than as a mo- 
narch. He was totally deficient in self-command ; swayed by im- 
pulse, instead of being guided by principle, he remains a splendid 
warning to mankind, that great qualities, without a correcting 
hand to control them and give them proper direction, shine but 
to betray. Richard was more an object of terror to the Mussul- 
men, than of love to the Christians. Ifa horse shied, the Saracens, 
even in later times, used to say, ‘‘ Do you think that the King of 
England is coming?” If a child cried, the mother stilled it by 
the terrible threat that she would call King Richard. 

To this description of Richard, we shall extract some passages 


from the thirteenth chapter, which contains the account of Saladin’s 
death. 


* Saladin, who after a thirty years’ campaign first enjoyed the repose of 
peace, now devoted himself wholly to the internal administration of his king- 
dom, rewarded those who had distinguished themselves against the Chris- 
tians, puta stop to the abuses that crept in, and arranged, in a manner 
suitable to his own dignity, his differences with the court of Bagdad. He 
principally directed his attention to Jerusalem, and not only continued to 
erect new fortifications, and by lengthening the walls, brought the chapel of 
Mount Zion within the town, but established a school and hospital, both of 
which he endowed with considerable revenues. He fulfilled all his duties 
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strictly and conscientiously, and after the expiration of the holy war, he 
wished to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but relinquished his design upon 
the representations of his Emirs, that the Christians in Syria were not to be 
trusted, and that this journey of the Sultan to Arabia might easily inspire 
them with the hopes of surprising Jerusalem. He, therefore contented 
himself with inspecting the towns on the Syrian coast. ...... In 
February in the year 1193, the Cadi Bohaeddin, who had come from 
Jerusalem to Damascus by command of the Sultan, found him in a melan- 
choly disposition; Saladin tenderly embraced him, and could not refrain 
from tears. The Cadi remarked with sorrow that the Sultan, formerly so 
active, showed a disinclination to business. On Friday, 
February 19th, Saladin left his palace for the last time, for the purpose of 
meeting the pilgrims; on the next day he was attacked by a fever, and 
although he left his bed and conversed with his ministers for some time, 
yet at dinner all that were present were filled with mournful presentiments 
when Malek ai Afdal, contrary to the usual custom, sat in the Sultan's 
seat. On the 3rd of March, soon after the hour of morning prayer, Saladin 
expired in the 57th year of his age, deeply lamented by his people, his 
ministers, and his family.’—pp. 584—589. 

‘ L’honnéteé exegeait que ce siege (qui était de forme carrée) fut vacant. 
Abu Schamah.’—p. 665. 


The character of Saladin is familiar to our readers, but it cannot 
be too often contemplated. This celebrated sovereigu, the ruler of 
so many wealthy countries, left, in his treasury, only one Tyrian 


piece of gold and forty-seven silver coins ; and the Cadi Al Fadel 
was obliged to borrow the money to pay for the expenses of his 
funeral, 


‘ The Christians considered the death of this most terrible enemy of the 
Cross as a punishment of God, for the misfortunes which Saladin had 
brought upon the people of the Lord, and disfigured the accounts of his 
death with many fictions, but they could not refuse their acknowledgment 
of his great qualities. If the youth of this great man afforded room for 
many a severe remark, if the manner in which he obtained the government 
of Egypt, and withdrew his allegiance to Atabek Noureddin, cannot in any 
respect be praised ; yet not even the most virulent of his enemies can deny 
that no one was more worthy to be the successor of the great Noureddin 
than Saladin, and that his power was only used in the defence of his 
fuith, the preservation of justice, and the promotion of the welfare of his 
subjects.’—p, 589. 

‘Saladin was not a learned prince, but he was not without culture, and 
loved to converse with learned men, particularly such as could correct his 
opinion, on doubtful and dark doctrines of his belief, for in matters of 
orthodoxy he was as strict against himself as against others; heterodoxy 
found in him no indulgence, and the sages who applied their acuteness to 
other purposes than the establishment of Islam, were hated by him. He 
read no book so willingly as the Coran, and when the Scheik Abu Giafar, 
who had passed the night by the bed of the Sultan, read aloud the words 
of the Coran, ** There is no God but Alla, in whom I trust,” the face of 
the dying man brightened. But his piety was free from superstition, and 
he never placed any reliance on the dreams of astrology. —p. 590. 
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Saladin’s noble sentiments are well expressed in the counsels 
which he gave his son, when he took leave of him for the last time. 
“ Adore God Almighty, the origin of all good, and follow his com- 
mands; for that will give you salvation. Beware of shedding 
blood, for blood that is shed does not sleep. Gain the hearts of 
thy people, and provide‘for their welfare, for it is entrusted to thee 
by God and me. Gain the hearts of the Emirs and nobles, for | 
have only, by mildness, attained the height on which I stand. 
Hate no one, for death looks upon all. Offend no one; for men 
are reconciled only when they have executed vengeance; God 
alone, who is ever merciful, pardons on mere repentance.”— Bo- 
haeddin, ch. 174, page 266. 


‘ His life was without blemish. As long as he swayed the sceptre, every 
dissipation was strange to him; he was master of all his passions, but par- 
ticularly never yielded to anger. He ruled with geutleness, not with 
severity ; readily pardoned those who had offended him, and visited many 
a wilfulcrime with a s'ight punishment. Therefore his government was 
seldom disturbed by internal commotions in the provinces, and hardly any 
eastern sovereign had so few conspiracies to overcome as Saladin, although 
it cannot be denied that some severity against the Emirs, who, abusing his 
mildness and placability, by disobedience and unwillingness thwarted his 
plans, would have saved him many difficulties, particularly in his last 
campaign against the Christians. 

‘ Saladin never closed his ear against the complaints and difficulties of 
his subjects, nor did he deny foreigners their rights. When at Jerusalem, 
a merchant, from Chebat, in Armenia, had brought before the Cadi Bo- 
haeddin a complaint against the Sultan, that he had confiscated the irhe- 
ritance of a slave who had run away from him, and had entered the 
service of the Sultan. Saladin, after hearing the report of Bohaeddin, 
sent for the merchant to his court, descended from the throne to plead the 
cause before the Cadi, as the equal of his opponent. The merchant could 
not prove his right, but the Sultan presented him with a costly dress, and 
a considerable sun of money.’"—pp. 592, 593. 


We have presented the characters of the two heroes of the cru- 
sades by way of contrast, as exhibiting no unfavourable specimen 
of our author’s manner. The character of Saladin shines, doubtless, 
in the purest light, and it is not a little singular that, when the 
Christians were making attempts for the extension of the Christian 
religion, Saladin intended to lead his armies across the sea, and 
_ his own doctrine to the extinction of the religion of the Cross. 

et his view of the holy warfare was unmixed with cruelty, and 
it is not the weakest proof of his goodness of heart, that thirty 
years of bloodshed and war had not changed the natural kindness 
of his disposition. The latter part of the volume contains an ac- 
count of the imprisonment of Richard, and the negociations for 
his liberty. The whole is related with coolness and impartiality, 
and displays on all sides a duplicity which, in less elevated person- 
ages, would obtain a harsh name, but which, from consideration of 
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the rank of the parties, we suppose we must include under the com- 
prehensive name of policy. 

In the Appendix, Dr. Wilken has given a collection of transla- 
tions, from eastern writers ; No. 11, is a curious account, in German 
rhyme, of the Crusade of the Landgrave, Louis the Pious, of Tha- 
ringin. The copious Index, and the short observations on the 
credibility of the authors cited, render the work very valuable as a 
book of reference. We should have extended our notice, had not 
the subject been already frequently discussed. 














Ant. VII._—The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, 
D.D., illustrative of various particulars in his Life, hitherto unknown. 
With notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Times in which he lived. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by his Great Grandson, John Doddridge Humphreys, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1829. 


Tue distinguished station which Doctor Doddridge held in a 
large and powerful division of the religious world, would alone 
render his memoirs fruitful in useful details. It is from the lives 
and characters of the great leaders of the different sects, whether 
theological or political, that we can most safely judge of the spirit 
and influence of their several doctrines. The biographies of the 
principal defenders of Christianity would be a good history of the 
Church at large, and every work which brings before us the private 
opinions, and relates the memoirs of men eminent in their religious 
profession, adds a new and valuable chapter to the Catholic annals of 
Christendom. 

The great and amiable man whose correspondence is before us, 
exercised, both in his life time and since his death, an extensive 
influence over the affairs of the English Dissenters. His talents 
and humane spirit, the power which he possessed in his learning 
and eloquence, and the suavity with which he employed this ability 
to the advancement of his work, made him equally popular as a 
preacher and asawriter. From his first entrance into the ministry, 
he was followed by crowds of affectionzte hearers ; different congre- 
gations struggled with each other to obtain him for their pastor, 
and it was difficult to decide whether he was most active and useful 
as the teacher of a congregation, or as the superintendant of an 
academy, to which he early devoted his attention. 

As an author Doctor Doddridge deserves our respect, as one of 
the best of modern writers on divinity. His naturally good 
taste rendered the style of his works pure and elegant. He wrote 
after the best models of the period when he lived, and though he 
wanted, consequently, much of that richness and fulness of thought 
which belonged to a more ancient school, his compositions are as 
free from errors and affectations of manner, as they are impressive 
aud devotional. But they are also conspicuous for a much greater 
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excellency ; their freedom, namely, from any sectarianism of spirit. 
This is a rare quality in the writings of Dissenters, who, much as 
they profess tolerance of principle, too generally forget the meekness 
and universal charity which ought to follow their profession. But 
the writings of Doctor Doddridge breathe the mildest benevolence 
of feeling, and manifest the sincerity with which he adopted the 
line of conduct which he followed from the beginning to the end of 
his life. We speak not here of a coldness in his manner of express- 
ing what he believed to be right and true, nor do we believe that 
he was any moment of his life otherwise than deeply anxious for 
the establishment of his views, but he never forgot that ‘ the body 
is more than the raiment,” and he would not sacrifice Christianity 
to sectarianism, though he was an erudite and a conscientious 
sectarian. 

The works of Doctor Doddridge, therefore, have been admired 
and studied by every class of Christians, and it is well worthy of 
observation that the names of Doddridge and Watts have a claim 
to the respect of a large number of the younger clergy of the estab- 
lishment. At Caimbridge, the sermons of the former on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, serve as a text book in the lecture room of 
St. John’s, and the Scripture history of the former is used b 
hundreds to supply the place of the original works which they are 
either too idle or too ignorant to study. The practical writings of 
our author, though occasionally impressed with particular views of 
religious truth which all Christians do not assent to, arefraught with 
sentiments of the purest piety, and appeal powerfully to the breasts 
of every description of readers. The Family Expositor, the Rise 
and Progress, and some others of his works have passed through 
innumerable editions, and are to be found on the shelf of the 
humble cottage kitchen, and in the libraries of the wealthiest and 
the most learned. 

The popularity and general esteem of this excellent man, might 
serve: as a useful lesson to the divines of all parties. Controversy 
is better than negligent agreement at any time, but it can never be 
productive of good, when not conducted in such a spirit that 
each adversary may see nothing in his opponent to dislike, ex- 
cept the one single article on which they expressly differ. Volumes 
of polemics are now mouldering in forgetfulness, on the shelves of 
the learned, which, but for the virulence of their style, would be 
still read as useful defences of particular points of belief. It is an 
observation which experience, we think, will authorise us to make, 
that time has a peculiar power over works of controversy, and that 
if the books of an old library be examined, the worms will always be 
found to have eaten through more of these, than others of a different 
description. The remark holds good in a great variety of instances, 
and applies with equal truth to the theologians of all denominations ; 
oblivion almost invariably succeeding to intolerance, whether he 
who is guilty of it be a Churchman or a Catholic, a Socinian, a 
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Quaker, or a Methodist. Were this to be the case with the treatises 
only which are expressly written for the temporary purposes of dis- 
pute, the evil would not beso extensive or great as it is; but unfortu- 
nately a polemical spirit too often intrudes itself into religious 
works, which should be entirely free from any thing of the kind ; 
and instead of being able to refer to many controversial essays which 
might be admired for their worth, independent of the controversy, 
we have even very few practical treatises, the value of which is 
not greatly lessened by the intermixture of harsh and virulent senti- 
ments, with others of a purer character. On this account, Doctor 
Doddridge afforded an excellent example to his brethren, and one 
which, if scrupulously followed, would tend greatly to the improve- 
ment of practical divinity. It would render that universally useful 
which is otherwise only partially so, and by removing a few sen- 
tences, which can only gratify the small number of persons who 
may coincide with the author, adapt the work of a powerful writer 
to the use and acceptance of all men. 

The early life of Doctur Doddridge was exposed to frequent 
danger, from the delicacy of his constitution, and it was not till 
after he had attained the age of manhood, that he was finally de- 
signated for the ministry. He was descended from a family of 
great respectability, and numbered among his ancestors Sir John 
Doddridge, one of the Justices of the King’s Bench. Before he 
had quite finished his education, his guardian failed, and he lost a 
considerable part of the property which had been left him by his 
father. While suffering under the distress produced by this un- 
fortunate occurrence, and undecided as to what course he ought 
to pursue, the Duchess of Bedford heard of his situation, and hav- 
ing become acquainted with his talents, offered to supply him 
with the means for completing his education at one of the Univer- 
sities, providing he were willing to become a minister of the estab- 
lished church. Scruples of conscience, however, as to subscription 
of the Articles, prevented his acceptance of this generous proposal, 
and he turned his views towards the Dissenters ; but even among 
them difficulties appeared to exist, to his entering the ministry, 
which would compel him to embrace another profession. Shortly 
after forming the determination to apply to the Dissenters, ‘ | 
waited,’ says he, ‘ upon Doctor Edmund Calamy, to beg his advice 
and assistance, that I might be brought up a minister, which has 
always been my great desire. He gave me no encouragement in 
it, but advised me to turn my thoughts to something else. It was 
with great concern that I received such advice, but I desire to follow 
Providence, and not to force. The Lord give me grace to glorify him 
in whatever-station he sets me: then, here am I, let him do with 
me what seemeth good in his sight.’ The reason alleged for Doctor 
Calamy’s conduct on this occasion, was the extreme delicacy of 
Mr. Doddridge’s health, which appeared to be threatened by 


consuniption. 
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With equal good sense and regret, however, he yielded to the 
suggestions of his adviser, and turned his attention to the legal pro- 
fession, as less likely to be hurtful to his constitution. A celebrated 
conveyancer, who was well acquainted with his ability and worth, 
immediately employed his interest in obtaining him a situation, 
which might be likely to assist him in his future exertions. But 
the mind of Doddridge had been so long fixed on a different course 
of life, that he hesitated in embracing a pursuit, to which his dis- 
position, as well as general habits of thinking, were strongly 
opposed. It was with the greatest pleasure, therefore, that he 
received, while considering what measure it would be right for him 
to pursue, a letter from his friend Mr. Clarke, in which that gentle- 
man told him that he had heard of his difficulties, and offered to 
take him under his care, if he chose the ministry upon Christian 
principles ? ‘and there was no other,’ says Mr. Doddridge, ‘ that 
in those circumstances could invite me to such a choice.’ Mr. 
Clarke was a respectable non-conformist preacher, and being settled 
at St. Alban’s, had become acquainted with his young friend, while 
the latter was studying there. On receiving the letter above- 
mentioned, he returned to that place, and remained for some 
months under the tutorage of his benefactor, after which he was 
sent to an Academy established by the Dissenters at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire, and which was conducted by a Mr. Jennings, a man 
esteemed by the community to which he belonged, for his learning 
and piety. 

The subject of this memoir was now about seventeen, and he 
entered upon his studies with an ardour and devotion which might 
have been expected from the character of his mind. But before 
proceeding to the correspondence which heshortly after commenced 
with the most eminent men among the Dissenters of the time, we 
shall extract the interesting account which the Editor has given of 
the Dissenting Academies of the period :— 


‘ In the year 1719, when Dr. Doddridge commenced his studies at Kib- 
worth, under the care of the Rev. John Jennings, the situation of the 
Dissenters was, both with regard to themselves and the estimation in which 
-~ were held by the country at large, highly respectable. The virulent 
and unconstitutional persecution which disgraced the last four years of the 
reign of Anne, when, as Rapin observes, “ all Protestants abroad, as well 
as those at home, who differed from the establishment, were marked with 
infamy; and a loud noise for the Church filled all places, and prevenfed 
all attention to the calamity and destruction preparing for the state,” had 
happily passed away. The memory of those times was still, however, suffi- 
ciently green to render the sufferers cautious; and they could not but bear 
in mind, that the men were still living around them, who, when armed with 
authority, had conspired, by that iniquitous device, the Schism Bill, to 
deprive them of the natural privilege of educating their children. The 
penalties of this measure would indeed have fallen upon them, had they 
not been opportunely rescued by the death of the queen, which palsied the 
arm of oppression at the very instant that it was raised to strike! her 
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decease occurring on the day from which the operation of the act was 
dated. 

‘ The accession of George the First not only disconcerted the machina- 
tions of their enemies, but appeared to establish those principles of civil and 
religious freedom with which their well being was identified, on a new and 
permanent foundation. The wishful eye of partiality cast on the preten- 
sions of the house of Stuart by the High Church party of the day, was a 
fact not only natural in itself, but too notorious to be doubted ; so thata 
sort of impotence existed in the mystical union of Church and State, which 
rendered the Executive glad to avail itself of that support from the Non- 
conformists, which was at once sincere and without rivalry; for the Dis- 
senters rejoiced in the ascendancy of the Brunswick Dynasty, not only as 
a security for their own toleration, but as a rampart against the then 
insidious projects of the Church of Rome, although they were debarred 
from participating in the emoluments and honours of official station. 

‘ It may perhaps be remarked that the terms Non-conformist and Dis- 
senter have in these pages been employed in a way which would infer a 
distinction, although every dissenter must necessarily be a non-conformist. 
This fact is of course admitted; but those ministers of the Church of 
England who suffered deprivation under the act of uniformity, and their 
congregational followers, having been emphatically designated Non-con- 
formists, and being upon the whole superior to the mass of other dissenters 
in point of education and liberality of sentiment, a distinction not only 
existed, but should be inferred. 

‘ Thus the Academies of that period, unconnected with the establish- 
ment, were, on the other hand, far from being the sectarian schools of an 
exclusive and peculiar denomination ; but being conducted on the broad basis 
of non-subscription alone, that is, without a direct or indirect imposition of 
formulas of faith, remained open to men of all parties. Thus it frequently 
happened that the clergy and lay members of the national church, to whom 
the expense of the Universities was an object of difficulty, availed themselves 
of these Academies with advantage, and without any fear that an undue 
influence would be exercised upon the minds of theirchildren. These 
seminaries were also useful in furnishing Chaplains and private Tutors to 
families of distinction, persons then considered as indispensable in every 
opulent establishment. 

‘ It may be proper to add, that the Non-conformists and the more liberal 
Presbyterians gradually became amalgamated, so as to constitute that 
moderate body of Christians known by the term English Presbyterians, 
although rather improperly, as their church government assumes the 
simple congregational form. 

‘ Of this denomination was the Rev. John Jennings, and the Academy 
over which he presided was conducted upon the catholic plan before ex- 
plained ; so that a youth at his admission was merely called upon to show 
that his moral character was unobjectionable, and his preparative studies 
sufficiently advanced.’—vol. i. pp. 29—32. 


The earlier portion of the correspondence published in these 
volumes, though serving to show what were the temper and feelings 
of the celebrated writer, in his youth, are not of a nature to interest 
many readers. Of those which the Editor seems to admire for the 
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sportiveness of their character, we confess we have seen scarcely 
one which is not altogether common-place, and utterly wanting in 
the humour which could please a reader not bent on venerating 
whatever has the name of Doddridge appended to it. This amiable 
man was no wit, and though we may admire the good nature which 
breathes in the lighter part of his correspondence, we cannot help 
wishing all the time, that some of the letters now published, had 
never escaped from the hands of the friends to whom they were 
written. The only passages, indeed, which have furnished us with 
any amusement in the first half of the first volume, are those which 
contain some account of the studies he pursued at Kibworth, and 
of the method generally followed in that Academy. Thus, ina 
letter to Mr. Clarke, he says :— 


‘I ought to have told you, that the greatest part of our logic is built 
upon it, and particularly the third book, which is wholly practical, in which 
we have continual references to his work on the Conduct of the Under- 
standing. In the beginning of pneumatology, we had frequent occasion 
to consult him, and it was by my tutor’s advice that I deferred reading 
him entirely over till this half year. 

‘ I am extremely pleased to find that you are so well satisfied as to my 
care in managing my expenses. I acknowledge, Sir, that you have always 
been very indulgent to me upon that head; and I think myself so much 
the more obliged to study frugality, lest 1 should seem to abuse your good- 
ness and the confidence which you have in me. Besides, I know how difficult 
itis to obtain supplies, and am heartily concerned to think of the trouble 
you are aton my account: and yet, notwithstanding all my precaution, I 
find my stock decreases apace. 

‘ As for my studies, you may perhaps remember, Sir, that in my last I 
gave you a general account of them. We have almost finished pneuma- 
tology and ethics, and proceeded a good way in critics. These critics are 
an abridgment from a considerable book by Mr. Jones, which treats 
of such subjects as the antiquity of the Hebrew language, its points, the 
Massora, Talmud, and Cabbala. We have several Latin, French, 
and English versions of the Bible, and have continually large references 
to Prideaux, Buxtorf, &c. ‘These I think the least entertaining part of our 
studies; but, as I hope they may have their use, I force myself to attend 
to them. Our ethics are drawn up by Mr, Jennings, and collected chiefly 
from Puffendorf and Grotius; and we are referred to both of them under 
almost every section. I admire our system very much, not upon the 
account of any new discoveries, but because it lays a very good foundation, 
and comprises a vast deal of matter in a very little room. Once a week 
we have a pneumatological disputation, and consequently each of us 
makes in turn a thesis ina month We have the liberty of choosing our 
own subjects; and mine have been, the seat of the soul, polygamy, and 
God’s prescience of contingencies ; and I am now preparing one in defence 
of the soul’s immortality.'—vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 


And in one written shortly after to his brother-in-law :-— 


‘Our course this last half year has been as follows: Monday, pneuma- 
tology and ethics—Tuesday, pneumatological disputations— Wednesday, 
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pneumatology and ethics—Thursday, pneumatology and ethics, and Sa- 
turday, critics. 

‘The materials of our pneumatology were collected by Mr. Jennings 
out of a great number of authors, and digested into a very regular 
method, with references under each head. There is nothing very remark- 
able in it, and so I need not enlarge in giving you an account of it. 
If there be any thing particular in it, you will see it the next time I come 
to town. There are indeed some propositions I should be glad to dis- 
course with you about, for I could never clearly get over them. 

‘ Our ethics are interwoven with pneumatology, and make a very con- 
siderable part of it. They are mostly collected from Puffendorf and 
Grotius, and contain no very surprising discoveries, but seem to be built 
on a very rational foundation, and comprise a great deal in a few words. 
Ethics and pneumatology we have just finished. Our critics are an 
abridgment by Mr. Jennings, and treat of such subjects as the antiquit 
of the Hebrew language and its points, the Massora, Cabbala, Talmud. 
the Septuagint, and other versions of the Bible; we have continually 
large references to Buxtorf, Prideaux, and other authors of great note. | 
think it the least entertaining part of our studies, but I hope it may be of 
some use to us, and so rub through it as well as I can. 

‘We have but little time for private study, because the references 
are long, and the subjects frequently require much thought, and we 
have the trouble of writing out five or six lectures a week. As for the 
classics, 1 do not entirely neglect them, but have not so much time for 
them as I could wish. I have lately read Horace and Terence, with 
Dacier's notes. For Greek authors, I have read Zenophon, Epictetus, 
Isocrates, and Lucian. I made an attempt upon Pindar, but quickly 
found I could make little out; for as yet, as you know, I am but a poor 
Grecian. 

‘In practical divinity, Tillotson is my principal favourite, and next to 
him Barrow and Scott. We have some of Goodwin’s works in the library, 
and some of the great Dr. Owen's, but you know I am not very fond of 
such mysterious men. As to the theoretical part of divinity, I refer it to 
the remaining part of my course, and shall study it in the order my tutor 
directs. As for the Scriptures, I read the New Testament in Greek, 
without any commentator; but am more often employed in Patrick's 
Coimmentary on the Old.’—pp. 43—45. 


_ Another interesting and more amusing part of the correspondence 
is that which arose from the Doctor’s love affairs. He was, both 
according to his own account and that of his friends, a most ardent 
admirer of the fair sex, and his first thoughts on concluding his 
studies, were engaged in seeking for a fair and acco:x:plished mis- 
tress. An object in every way suited to his wishes, presented her- 
self, in the person of Miss Catherine Freeman. She was, if we are 
to believe the Doctor’s account of the matter, very handsome, very 
intelligent, and not wanting in other endowments which might 
render her acceptable to a needy bachelor. But Mr. Doddridge, 
though willing to perform all the duties of a most devoted lover, 
could not conceive the idea that he must deny himself the pleasure 
of conversing with other pretty ladies, as he terms those who 
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gained his admiration. Miss Catherine Freeman, on the other 
hand, possessed the idea, that no man could bea faithful lover who 
did not do so, and the most terrible disputes followed as a necessary 
consequence. For some time, however, these were scarcely worse 
than most lovers’ quarrels ; the young minister bore his troubles 
with befitting resignation, and between his books and the amuse- 
ment he derived from occasional visits to his many fair friends, he 
managed to escape the bad effects of the lady’s jealousy. But 
unfortunately the divine kept a journal of his daily occupations 
and thoughts, and registered not only how often he preached, what 
portions of the classics he read, the visits which he made his congre- 
gation, and other such things, but his opinions of the young ladies 
with whom he might chance to drink tea, and as his admiration 
was sometimes a little too amorous, his register was not a little 
curiously diversified in the nature of its contents. While, however, 
he took proper care of this journal, all was well; but it so hap- 

ened that he one day left it within the reach of Miss Catherine 
_ pouch and the lady lost no time in making herself mistress of 
its dangerous secrets. The consequence was, an intimation to her 
lover, that if he did not forego the visits to his female friends, and 
rest contented with the charms of her conversation only, he must 
resign his hopes of her hand. In one of the numerous letters 
which the volumes contain on this important subject, the Doctor 
thus attempts his justification :— 


‘ As for the papers, madam, I am far from accusing you of any failure 
of generosity in consulting them. I believe it is what almost any other 
woman in the world would have done, if she had been in your circumstances. 
I will very frankly confess, that what you met with in them might very 
reasonably give you some uneasiness ; but really, madam, I cannot appre- 
hend that they could ever justify such a degree of suspicion as you have 
entertained. There are several very remarkable passages, which plainly 
prove I was once very fond of an excellent friend, whom I now love with 
as much sincerity and respect, though not with such wild and unmanly 
transports, and in whose daily conversation I discover the most beautiful 
evidences of good sense, good nature, and religion. But then, madam, 
you will please to recollect, that this childish fondness for her was some 
considerable time before 1 began to make my addresses to you; and | 
was so little apprehensive that its knowledge would give you any offence 
that I very freely confessed it. 1 knew not one word of your seeing my 
journal, and yet often diverted myself with talking of it; and when you 
have expressed some uneasy apprehensions upon this head, I have always 
declared, that my friendship to her never interfered with those distin- 
guishing regards which I owed to you; and I now as seriously repeat the 
declaration, as T could do it with my dying breath. 

‘As for what you mention with relation to the young lady at Coventry, 
I am sure you must refer to a passage of the 3d of July; for that is the 
only time that I have been there since I began my addresses to you—I 
have written thus :—‘‘ This day I breakfasted at Mr. R.’s with three 
pretty ladies, whom, perhaps, I was ready to admire a little too much, 
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especially Miss Rachael.” 1 confess this looks a little odd in the journal 
of a lover !—but you must consider, madam, that you had treated me 
very ill the night before I set out for that journey, and plainly intimated 
that you were resolved to dismiss me: so that when I came thither, and 
saw three very agreeable ladies in the family, where I was to have boarded, 
and saw that freedom and openness of temper which was entirely agree- 
able to my own, I confess I could not forbear wishing that if I was forced 
to part with you, and the other circumstances of the Coventry invitation 
had been such as that I might have persuaded myself to accept it,—I 
confess I was ready to imagine, that the charming Miss Rachael (who I 
suppose is by this time married to the minister who is settled among them) 
might have done as much as any other person I knew towards making 
some compensation for the loss of the charming Miss Kitty !—This was 
but a random thought, and you see I checked myself for it; not as ima- 
gining it was any infidelity to you, but because it was a judgment formed 
upon too short an acquaintance. And now, madam, do not you yourself 
wonder, how you could infer from such a passage that I loved her better 
than I did you; and yet this you must infer,—if you would make it a 
vindication of the suspicion you have entertained, and of the manner in 
which you have treated me thereupon. 

‘You further argue from my behaviour to you since I came to Har- 
borough; in which you say, you have plainly discerned the unquestion- 
able marks of a declining passion. Here, likewise, I will frankly confess, 
that I have been guilty of some little negligence, which business, conver- 
sation, and many trifling accidents, which [ cannot now particularly de- 
scribe, may very fairly account for, and for which I have frequently asked 
your pardon. However, I do solemnly profess, that I have loved you 
since | came to Harborough as heartily, though not as extravagantly, as 
I ever did in my life. I have been, therefore, resolved to prosecute my 
affair with you as far as I prudently could; and though I was not for re- 
turning to Burton, till I thought there was some considerable probability 
that it was upon a pretty good bottom; yet I assure you I have often 
longed for that time, in the midst of all the good sense, the religion, and 
the friendship, with which I have been entertained here; but here was 
the killing stroke: you indulged a great many unaccountable fancies, 
which had really no solid foundation, and so tormented yourself in my 
absence; and then when I came to see you, and brought with me a heart 
full of tenderness and love, you received me on almost every occasion with 
indifference or indignation. This is what I often told you I was not pre- 
pared to bear, and sufficiently intimated my apprehension that it would 
prove fatal to my love; and I must be so honest as to confess, that it has, 
in fact, given it a shock which I fear I shall never be able perfectly to 
recover; and has done much more to impair my affection to you, and my 
expectation of happiness with you, within a few weeks, than I could have 
believed possible. You, madam, have been wearying me every time you 
saw me with repeated declarations, that you were fully convinced our 
tempers could never suit; that you could never make yourself easy in the 
thoughts of spending your life with me; that you could not credit any of 
the professions which I made of my love; and that you had reconciled 
yourself to the thoughts of parting. You know, madam, it was a long 
time before you could bring me to be of this mind; but when I came to 
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consider of the affair at a distance from the blaze of those charms which 
have often dazzled my reason, and melted down my resolution, I was 
convinced of the justice of what you had said. When I reflected upon 
your former resentments, and compared them with my own temper, { very 
plainly saw that in the course of my life, I should almost daily repeat 
many of those things which had given you so much disquietude. I there- 
fore resolved not to affect any air of excessive fondness, but to leave 
the affair to your determination, and to acquiesce in that, whatsoever it 
might be. 

* When I was in this temper, you, madam, to my unspeakable surprise, 

ut the affair upon a new footing ; you told me you could not be easy if | 
Lent up my familiarity at Harborough, and persisted in my resoluticn of a 
journey to Bedford, and other appointments of that nature. I then thought, 
and | am still of the same opinion, that this was going entirely out of your 
way, and prescribing to me in particulars which ought to be left to my 
own discretion to determine; and I fancied if I could think it prudent 
to put my love to such kind of tests, | must either leave you in con- 
tinual suspicion of it, which would have made me miserable as a husband, 
or have engaged myself to a fond kind of severity, to which I could never 
long have submitted. I recollected what trifles your jealousy had some- 
times engaged you to resent; what unaccountable constructions you had 
sometimes put upon the most innocent of my words and actions; and 
therefore, upon the whole, | thought it prudent and rational rather to take 
a dismission upon these terms, than to yield to demands of such a kind; 
and herein I had the concurrence of some few of the wisest and best of 
my friends, to whom I made a faithful representation of the case. I de- 
termined upon this course, not because I did not love you well enough to 
make you a very good husband, but because | did not think I owed any 
woman in the world so much deference as you seemed to expect ; indeed 
you have expressly declared such singular notions of a husband as ] am 
sure I could never have complied with. I am all this while well assured 
of the excellency of your character in general, and was never more 
charmed with your behaviour in my life, than I was in some of my last 
visits; but when I was fully persuaded in my own mind that we should 
be unhappy together, aud you declared you could not comply with my 
terms, which | still think to be entirely reasonable, my love and friendship 
to you served only to confirm me in my resolution of desisting, that I 
might not injure so excellent a creature. 

‘ You charged me with having parted with indifference ; but there I am 
sure, madam, you do me a great deal of wrong. I confess I strove to 
dismiss a thousand fond sentiments which arose in my heart, because I 
knew that to have given vent to them would only have made the necessary 
separation much more painful to us both. Since that time I have endea- 
voured to divert myself with business and conversation as much as I could; 
and, upon the whole, have been carried through this terrible trial better 
than I expected ; but yet I must assure you, that I never knew so many un- 
png, Prec in any month of my life, when I have been in perfect health, 
as | have known upon your account, since the beginning of this.'—vol. i., 
pp. 94—100. 


The letter is concluded by many persuasions against jealousy, 
and on this topic, the writer continued to insist, in all his after- 
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addresses. But we find in one of his letters to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, a still further exposition of the affair :— 


‘1 told you in my last that I had lost my mistress. But what would 
you say if I should now add, that she upbraids me as one of the basest 
and most inhuman of men, and insinuates her complaints not only through 
our own congregation, but the whole neighbourhood. I have not time 
now to tell you my story at large. This only I must tell you in general, 
that I have the testimony of my own conscience in the sight of God, that 
I have acted with the utmost integrity, nay, with the tenderest affection 
towards her, and that my case is so plain, that I have never yet met with 
a single person who does not acquit me upon hearing it: my only grief is, 
that she exposes herself -for, I bless God, my character is too well 
established among those who are intimately acquainted with me to be 
easily overthrown by her passionate accusations. My crime in short is 
this: When I had borne with the most unreasonable jealousy, and the 
most tumultuous passion for several months together; when she had been 
declaring to me about five hundred times that she was confident she 
should be one of the most unhappy creatures upon earth with a man of 
my temper, and had been earnestly entreating, as the greatest evidence of 
my friendship to her, that I would trouble her with no more addresses 
of courtship, 1 did at last comply with her importunity, and consented 
to quit the pursuit. This was not till she had taken upon herself to pre- 
scribe what company I should keep; and had expressly forbidden me, 
upon pain of her highest displeasure, to keep up any further corres- 
pondence with some of the dearest of my friends, though she acknow- 
ledged | am under very high obligations to them, and that they have very 
few equals in religion, good sense, and politeness, even in the female 
world. As I was fully convinced by these demands, in conjunction with 
the whole course of her previous behaviour, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to part; and at the same time felt in my own breast such a 
lingering fondness as was ready to bear down all the remonstrances of 
reason, and the advice of the most pious and judicious of my friends, I 
did not dare to be much in her company; and, to tell you the plain 
truth, rather avoided than courted opportunities of meeting her. This 
she exclaimed against as the blackest villainy, and a very sufficient justi- 
fication of those jealousies which she formerly entertained of my love to 
her; though I have always declared they were false, and sometimes with 
circumstances of solemnity, which nothing could have warranted but the 
importance of the affair, 

‘Such is the treatment I have met with from one whom I loved; not 
barely with sincerity, but extravagance; and it wounds me so much the 
deeper, as she is a woman of so admirable a character, that I have often 
thought, abating this one unfortunate feature in her mind a predisposition 
towards jealousy, I do not know a person in the world who more nearly 
resembles you.’—pp. 105—107. 


It is not, however, the least entertaining part of the subject, to 
see the ardent lover and retired student, in the midst of his distress 
concerning his quarrel with Miss Freeman, ogee with 
another oung lady for her coolness towards him. The affair, in 
fact, of the Doctor's courtships, for the word must be in the plural, 
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is altogether a mystery, and a very odd one, but as it brings him 
before us in a new character, we extract the letters which refer to 
it as the most likely to prove interesting to the reader. The fol- 
lowing is one of those to which we allude, and was written within 
a few months after those already quoted. It is addressed to a 
Miss Jennings :— 

‘ Dear Jennings, January, 1726. 


‘You will probably be surprised, that in the midst of the familiarity of 
daily conversation, I have recourse to the formality of a letter; and still 
more, when you find it is to tell you seriously, that there are some things 
in your behaviour which I am so far from admiring, that I think it worth 
my while to spend half an hour on a Saturday morning to engage you, if 
I can, to reform them. To come directly to the point, there are some 
particular seasons, which have occurred oftener within this last month 
than in all the other fourteen I have been at Harborough, in which you 
seem to imagine that you have a Dispensation to treat me just as you 

lease, without any regard to the considerations, not only of friendship, 
But of common politeness! I have not time to tell stories with pen and 
ink, and so will not enter into particulars ; besides, the instances are indi- 
vidually so trifling as not to deserve mention, though when ten or twenty 
occur in a day, they amount to something that cannot be seen without 
observation, nor borne without some resentment; at least, where there 
is not a perfect indifference, which, by the way, they have a great ten- 
dency to produce, 

‘ | appeal, my dear, to yourself, whether it be decent entirely to disre- 
gard many instances of kindness and respect, which though in themselves 
very little, are such as evince a mind disposed to please you ; whether 
even so very a trifle asa cup of tea, when offered with civility and good 
humour, ought not either to be received or refused with a smile or a nod. 
Or, if an air of pettishness in the whole behaviour, be the most agreeable 
and equitable way of refusing those innocent freedoms which you know 
at the worst are but the errors of excessive tenderness. 

‘ After all, my dear, I own that these are but little faults, yet when they 
recur frequently, they throw a blemish upon a character that would be 
otherwise very agreeable. 

‘IT have been something more surprised at such behaviour to me, as I 
know, that since I came into the family, I have loved you most heartily, 
and treated you not only with constant civility, but with tender friendship. 
It is with pleasure that I have discovered any opportunity of serving or 
pleasing you. I have spoken of you with the most affectionate respect in 
your absence, and almost quarrelled with some of the wisest and best of 
my friends, for charging you with that negligence and affectation of which 
I have now reminded you; and you yourself know, that when you have 
been disposed to quarrel and find fault, you could fix on nothing but an 
excess of fondness. Forgive me this wrong ! 

‘And yct, on the other hand, I can never believe that you apprehend 
that 1 offer myself as a lover, and that it is therefore necessary to treat me 
with an air of coldness and scorn, that I may not take too much encou- 
ragement. I know not whether your late complaisant refusals were in jest 
or earnest; but of this I am sure, that if they were in jest, they had not 
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so much wit or humour as to excuse their repetition thrice; and if they 
were in earnest, they were very unnecessary! However, to prevent such 
dreadful apprehensions, I do seriously assure you, that I have at present 
no such thought; and I here give it you under my hand, that if I ever 
offer any thing of that nature, I will proceed in form. I will acquaint 
mamma in the first place, and will never plead your indulgence to my 
friendship as any engagement upon you to accept my love. 

‘With this precaution, I think I may safely tell you that I do still 
esteem you beyond any other person in the world of your age; and do 
really think, that when you are in a good humour—you are, without a 
compliment, one of the most agreeable creatures I know. I must further 
do you the justice to acknowledge that you have frequently, perhaps I 
may say generally, treated me with an air of tender friendship, which to a 
man of my temper is engaging and endearing, in a very uncommon 
degree, and I need not look back farther than yesterday to recollect some 
very agreeable instances. 

‘ But, after all, my dear, I must add, that it is this mixture and uncer- 
tainty of temper and behaviour that perplexes me more than any thing 
else. There is an epigram in the Spectator, which, though not made 
upon your sex, so exactly expresses my sentiments, that I cannot for- 
bear transcribing it, and would, by all means, advise you to let your 
memory imbibe it :— 

‘In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a wayward, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There’s no existing with—nor e’en without thee.” 


Therefore, my dear, I have one favour to beg of you, and all that I have 
already said was only intended as its introduction; and that is, that 
you would reflect a little upon my character in general, and upon my 
behaviour to you in particular, and then come to a resolution to treat me 
inaconstant manner. Be always kind and obliging, or always negligent 
and rude; and though I cannot say it is a matter of indifference which 
you choose, yet I am persuaded I shall, in either case, be easier. 

‘ If you can resolve upon the latter of these expedients, which yet me- 
thinks I am unwilling to suppose, my friendship is ended, but my civility 
will continue. I am not humble enough to make any fresh complaint 
either to yourself or to your mother, nor spiteful enough to attempt to in- 
jure or tease you, Nay, I have so much regard to the friendship of your 
excellent mother, whom I know to be most tenderly concerned for your 
interest as well as to the obligations of common humanity, that I will do 
my utmost to promote your improvement in religion and in other accom- 
plishments as far as may bein my power. But, as to what you think of 
me, or the humour you are in with me, I shall be as utterly unconcerned as 
Iam about honest Frank’s being in the vapours, or the crying of Nanny 
Parsons when she is out of my hearing! But, if according to my firm 
expectation, you take this friendly admonition as kindly as I mean it; if 
you make it your future care to treat me with civility and eo humour, 
and rather to bear with any tolerable infirmity than to quarrel when I have 
given you no affront; in one word, if you will treat me just as you did 
twelve months ago, bating the article of so many kisses which I will page| 
resign, I assure you, my dear, that nothing which may have past shail 
impair the sincerity of my tenderness and esteem. I shall then study for 
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every opportunity of obliging you ; and treat you not with the importunity 
of a lover, but with the easy and endearing affection of a brother; I shall 
then think it my happiness, that I live in a family with so agreeable and so 
charming a friend, and your affection, as well as that of mamma and aunt, 
will add a relish to the brightest, and a comfort to the gloomiest moments 
of my life; and whenever we part, which will certainly be in a few years, 
and, probably enough, in a few months, I shall go away with a very high 
esteem of your character and gratitude for your kindness, and at any distant 
time or place shall rejoice in an opportunity of expressing the sincerity and 
tenderness with which I am,’ &c.—pp. 105—107. 


After all we do not see what the world will gain by the publica- 
tion of this part of Doctor Doddridge’s Correspondence, and it 
would have been better, perhaps, had it been left to the private 
perusal of his descendants, posterity having no licence to break 
the seal of a private letter, except when it is known to contain 
useful information, or some valuable instruction on points of diffi- 
culty and interest. The graver part only of the correspondence 
here published, comes under this head, and to this we refer our 
readers, as consisting of many important and edifying, as well as 
amusing details. 





Art. VIII.—-Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, General and 
Medical, explained independently of Technical Mathematics. Vol. II. 
Part I. Comprehending the subjects of Heat and Light. By Neil 
Arnott, M.D., of the Royal College of Physicians. pp. 320. 8vo. 
london: Longman and Co, 1829. 


Dr. ARNorTT’s previous volume has been so well received, that it 
has almost banished all the flimsy productions, called popular, 
which falsely pretended to strip science of its mysterious and 
repulsive aspect, and to exhibit it in holy-day apparel. The suc- 
cess of such a work shows most clearly that it is plain, but sound 
knowledge which the public want; and that those who previously 
prankt out science in meretricious gaudiness, little understood the 
character of English readers. In the portion of the second volume 
now before us, the highly-talented author comes with fresh claims 
to the well-deserved patronage which he has already received ; 
and in proportion to the importance and the great difficulty of the 
subjects, has he exerted himself to elucidate the most interesting 
facts, and to disembarrass them of the technicalities, which are so 
se to the uninitiated. Dr. Arnott, however, is by no means 
a merely useful writer; for he frequently introduces passages, 


eloquently written, and evincing a mind susceptible of the beau- 
ties, as well as the scientific utilities, of the objects of creation. 
We cannot better exemplify this, than by quoting his introductory 
paragraph to the subject of Light :— 


‘ The phenomena of light and vision have always been held to constitute 
4 most interesting branch of natural science; whether in regard to the 
beauty of light, or its utility. The beauty is seen spread over a varied 
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landscape—among the beds of the flower-gardens, on the spangled meads, 
in the plumage of birds, in the clouds around the ris‘ng and setting sun, in 
the circles of the rainbow. And the utility may be judged of by the re- 
flection, that had man been compelled to supply his wants by groping in 
utter and unchangeable darkness, even if originally created with all the 
knowledge now existing in the world, he could scarcely have secured his 
existence for one day. Indeed, the earth without light would have been 
an unfit abode even for grubs, generated and living always amidst their 
food. Eternal night would have been universal death. Light, then, 
while the beauteous garb of nature, clothing the garden and the meadow,— 
glowing in the ruby—sparkling in the diamond,—is also the absolutely 
necessary medium of communication between living creatures and the 
universe around them. The rising sun is what converts the wilderness of 
darkness which night covered, and which to the young mind, not yet aware 
of the regularity of nature’s changes, is so full of horror, into a visible and 

lovely paradise. No wonder, then if, in early ages of the world, man has 

often been seen bending the knee before the glorious luminary, and wor- 

shipping it as the God of Nature. When a mariner, who has been toiling 

in midnight gloom and tempest, at last perceives the dawn of day, or even 

the rising of the moon, the waves seem to him less lofty, the wind is only 

half as fierce, sweet hope beams on him with the light of heaven, and 

brings gladness to his heart. A man, wherever placed in ligit, receives by 

the eye from every object around--from hill and tree, and even a single 

leaf,—nay, from every point in every object, and at every moment of time, 

a messenger of light to tell him what is there, and in what condition. Were 

he omnipresent, or had he the power of flitting from place to place with 

the speed of the wind, he could scarcely be more promptly informed. And 

even in many cases where distance intervenes not, light can impart at 

once, knowledge which, by any other conceivable means, could come only 

tediously, or not at all. For example, when the illuminated countenance 

is revealing the secret workings of the heart, the tongue would in vain try 

tu speak, even in lofty phrases, what one smile of friendship or affection 

can in an instant convey ;—and had there been no light, man never could 

have beeu aware of the miniature worlds of life and activity which, even in 

adrop of water, the microscope discovers to him; nor could he have 

formed any idea of the admirable structure belonging to many minute 

objects. It is light, again, which gives the telegraph, by which men con- 

verse from hill to hill, or across an extent of raging sea,—and which, 

pouring upon the eye through the optic tube, brings intelligence of events 
passing in the remotest regions of space.’- pp. 163—165. 


The science of light, we may remark, is one of those subjects of 
which most people know something, though there are parts of it 
which can only be studied by the aid of mathematics, and other 
parts of it which require some smattering of physiology, ia order 
to comprehend them. The construction of mirrors, of micro- 
scopes, of telescopes, and all the instruments employed to assist 
vision, is nearly settled, and little that is new on these subjects 
is, perhaps, to be expected ; but some of the laws which regulate. 
the propagation of light have recently been much elucidated by 


Arago, Biot, Brewster, and Herschel, the son of the celebrated 
astronomer. 
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We can ourselves well recollect (for the association is deeply in- 
terwoven with our feelings) how eager we were, even in boyhood, 
to pry into the secrets of optics. We well recollect of lighting 
upon an odd volume, where the science was treated with all the 
parade of geometry and algebra, which to us were, at that period, 
quite unintelligible. But even this abstruse and unknown lan- 
guage of mathematics did not deter us frum conning over, again 
and again, the laws, the principles, and the facts which bore upon 
the history of light, or explained the appearances with which we 
were familiar. We were still more delighted when we read the 
experimental portion, and we remember well of stealing away, book 
in hand, to the woods, on a bright summer’s day, and examining 
how the doctrine of shadows agreed with those of trees, and how 
the doctrine of reflection agreed with the pictures of waving 
branches in a little stream, which ran era: > the wood ; and we 
tried, in every possible position, the effects of refraction in the case 


of a straight stick appearing to be bent or broken when partly in 
the water. At such an age it is, when observation begins to 
sharpen the young mind, and every little explanation to charm 
and to elevate; and the facts of philosophy to display their 
beautiful links of connection; and the wonders of nature to stir 
up the young and enthusiastic spirit of curiosity to travel onwards 
and onwards, in spite of every obstacle and ae till it 


surmount the most rugged ascent of the mountain-barrier; and 
standing triumphantly on its loftiest pinnacles, looks abroad, with 
a conscious pride, on the plains and valleys beneath, and exults, 
with a heart-bounding enthusiasm, that the earth and its fogs, its 
obscurities, and its ignorance, has been left far below. Then is 
the time to imbue the young mind with the genuine truths of 
nature and of philosophy, and to cheer on the spirit of enterprising 
research to the accomplishment of some grand discovery, or the 
execution of some lasting memorial of genius. Then is the time, 
when the character first takes its form, and the habits and dispo- 
sitions are trained up to manhood, and when the mind is indelibly 
stamped with the broad mark of dullness, of mediocrity, or of 
exalted talent. At such an age, how exceedingly valuable a work 
like this of Dr. Arnott’s becomes, as it may furnish the first fuel 
to the latent fire of genius—the spark which may afterwards kindle 
into a brilliant blaze. 

We must remark, however, that the youth who has early reached 
some commanding pinnacle of the mountain, is placed on a very 
dangerous precipice, from which he must inevitably tumble, unless 
he has more caution and firmness than usually falls to the lot of 
the young. His triumph is short lived. He for a moment, like 
the eagle, thinks that he can gaze on the sun; but with this his 
ambition is not satisfied; he tires of the uniformity of the sun’s 
splendour, and longs after variety. The first view of the scene 
spread, like a map, under his feet, of sunny fields, cheerful villages, 


? 
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and plains diversified with woods, and intersected by rivers,—is 
delightful, because to him it is new, and has all the beauty and 
all the mysterious suspense which would be thrown over a view of 
the futurities of life, were it possible to obtain this. But the 
beauty, and the novelty, and the suspense, give but a momentary 
feeling; he soon complains of their sameness and uniformity, and 
bends his eye on the distant horizon, where all is confusion and 
all is blank. He loses all relish for his bird’s-eye prospect, which 
was at first so delightful: his eye, with all its keenness, cannot 
penetrate through the more distant obscurities; he descends from his 
elevation, to travel in — of variety ; he soon mingles with the 
inhabitants of the plain country, whose sober ambition never 
prompted them to climb the most humble eminence, and he is lost 
for ever among ordinary men. 

We may, perhaps, be accused of having drawn a fanciful pic- 
ture, but we have not in sooth borrowed one tint from imagination. 
It is wholly derived from fact and from reality. It was observed 
in Greece, as Aristotle has recorded ; and it is quite notorious in 
our own days, that when a boy appears as a prodigy, and carries 
off all the highest premiums at schools and academies, that his 
future career 1s never heard of ; for, being satiated to cloying with 
his juvenile attainments, he becomes too proud, or too fotelont, 
ever to advance beyond himself. He first becomes stationary, and 
then he retrogrades, and loses ground ; for his more slow com- 
petitors, by their steady advances, soon come to outstrip him. 

The same remark will apply to philosophy itself. When it is 
once brought to a certain elevation, it never goes farther; for 
nobody will take the trouble to perfect a system which bears the 
name of another, and will be more contented to be the humble 
disciple of Newton, or of Locke, and to learn their opinions by 
rote, than to stand forth as a discoverer, and bear all the opposition, 
and the criticism, and the controversy, which originality never fails 
to produce. Optics, in some of its branches, has long been held 
in such leading strings; but in others, it has been pursued with a 
manly independence, and this has been rewarded with researches 
which are still, indeed, in their infancy, but which promise much : 
we allude to the polarization of light—a subject, however, which 
Dr. Arnott has not yet arrived at in the part of the volume now be- 
fore us; we must, therefore, follow him into some of those branches 


which he has so simply and perspicuously illustrated. The fol- 
lowing we think excellent : 


“It has already been explained that light, like every other influence radi- 
ating from a centre, becomes rapidly weaker as the distance from the 
centre increases, being, for instance, only one fourth part as intense at 
double distance, and in a corresponding proportion for other distances ; 
while it is still farther weakened by the obstacle of any transparent medium 
through which it passes. Now the eye soon becomes sufficiently familiar 
with these truths to judge from them, with considerable accuracy, of the 
comparative distances of objects. 
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‘The fine gothic pile of Westminster Abbey may break upon the view in 
some situation where nearer edifices, and perhaps some minor imitations 
of its beauties, already fill and dazzle the eye with their brightness, but 
the misty or less distinct outline of the former warn the approaching 
stranger of its true magnitude, and prepare him for the enjoyment which a 
nearer inspection of its grandeur and perfection is to afford. 

‘ A small yacht or pleasure-boat may be built from the same model or of 
the same comparative dimensions as a first-rate vessel of war, and may be 
in view from the shore at the same time, only so much nearer than the ship, 
that both shall form images of the same magnitude on the retina of a 
spectator, In sucha case, to an unpractised eye, it might be difficult to 
detect the difference, but to another, the bright lights of the little vessel, 
contrasted with the softer or more misty appearance of the larger, would 
leave no room for doubt. A haziness occurring in the atmosphere between 
the little vessel and the eye, might considerably disturb the judgment. 

‘In a fleet of ships, if the sun’s direct rays fall upon one here and there 
through openings among the clouds, while the others remain in shade, the 
former immediately start in appearance towards the spectator. Similarly 
the mountains of an unknown coast, if the sun-shine fall upon them, ap- 
pear comparatively near, but if clouds again intervene, they recede and 
mock the awakened hope of the approaching mariner. 

‘ A conflagration at night, however distant, appears to spectators gene- 
rally, as if very near, and inexperienced persons often run towards it with 
hope of arriving immediately, but find after miles travelled that they hae 
made but a little part of their way. . 

‘A person ignorant of astronomy deems the heavenly bodies vastly 
nearer to the earth than they are, merely because of their being so bright 
or luminous. The evening star, for instance, seen in a clear sky over 
some distant hill-top, appears as if a dweller on the hill might almost reach 
it—for the most intense artificial light that could be placed on the height 
would be dim in comparison with the beauteous star, yet to a dweller on 
the hill it appears just as distant as to one on the plain; nay, at thou- 
sands of miles nearer, the appearance would still be nearly the same. 

_ * The concave of the starry heavens appears flattened above, or nearer 
to the earth in its zenith than towards its horizon, because the light from 
above having to pass through only the depth or thickness of the atmos- 
rete is little obstructed, while of that which darts towards any place 
orizontally through hundreds of miles of dense vapour-loaded air, only a 
small part arrives. 

‘The sun and moon appear larger at rising and setting than when 
midway in heaven, partly, as already explained, because while below they 
can easily be compared with other objects, of which the size is known, 
but partly, also, because of their less light in the former situation, while 
their diameters are always the same. 

‘ A fog or mist is said to magnify objects seen through it. The truth 
is, that by reason of the diminished intensity of light, it makes them 
appear further distant without lessening the visual angles subtended by 
them; and because an object at two miles, subtending the same angle 
as an object at one mile, must be twice as large. The conclusion 
is drawn that the dim object is large. Thus a person in a fog 
may believe that he is approaching a great tree, fifty yards distant, when 
the next step throws him into the bush which had deceived him.—Two 
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friends meeting in a fog have often mutually mistaken each other for per- 
sons of much greater stature.—A row of foxglove flowers on a ueighbour- 
ing bank, has been mistaken for a company of scarlet-clad soldiers on the 
more distant face of the hill. There are, for similar reasons, frequent mis- 
judgings in late twilight and early dawn.—The purpose and effect of a thin 
gauze screen interposed between the spectators in a theatre and some 
person or object meant to appear distant, are intelligible on the same prin- 
ciple: a boy near, so screened, will appear to be a man at a distance.— 
The art of the painter uses sombre colours when his object is to produce in 
his picture the effect of distance.—On the alarming occasion of a very 
dense fog coming on at sea, where the ships of a fleet are near to each 
other, without wind, and where there is considerable swell or rolling of 
the sea, much damage is often done, but it is to be remarked in such a 
case that the size of ships approaching to the shock is always in idea 
exaggerated. 

‘ The celebrated Spectre of the Brocken, among the Hartz Mountains, 
is a good illustration of our present subject. On a certain ridge, just at 
sun-rise, a gigantic figure of a man had often been observed walking, and 
extraordinary stories were related of it. About the year 1800 a French 
philosopher went with a friend to watch the phenomenon; but for many 
mornings they had paraded on an opposite ridge in vain. At last, however, 
they discovered the monster, but he was not alone; he had a companion, 
and singularly he and his companion aped all the motions and attitudes of 
the observer and his companion : in fact, the spectres were merely shadows 
of the observers, formed by the horizontal rays of the rising sun falling on 
the morning fog which hovered over the valley beyond; but because the 
shadows were very faint, they were deemed distant, and therefore seemed 
men walking on the opposite ridge, and because a comparatively small 
figure seen near, but supposed distant, appears of gigantic dimensions, 
these shadows were accouated giants.’—vol. ii. pp. 260-—264. 

Dr. Arnott has most wisely avoided the common slang of phi- 
losophy which talks of light, heat, electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism, as caused by peculiar fluids. Philosophers of this 
imaginative school, describe light as consisting of particles as a 
fluid of inconceivable tenuity; and as a substance which can 
neither be weighed in scales, nor felt by the touch. All these de- 
scriptions appear ta us to be exceedingly inaccurate ; for the words 
particle, fluid, and substance, have a meaning altogether different 
in their usual applications from what is here given them. If light 
be called a fluid, it is surely but reasonable we should expect it to 
be like water, or oil, or some other fluid with which we are ac- 
quainted, at least, in having this property of fluidity. Light, how- 
ever, does not appear to have any sah property. If it be said, 
that by a fluid is meant a vapour or gas, light is also deficient in 
one essential property of either of these, since they can be kept in 
vessels which light cannot; for though light has been beaming into 
a room during the whole of a bright summer’s day, the instant the 
window shutters are closed, the light disappears. Besides gas or 
vapour can be weighed, and can by particular management be per- 
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ceived by touch ; when it is, for example, forced through a pair 
of bellows ; but this will not hold with respect to light. 

The opinion that light is composed of particles, is founded on the 
assumption for which we have not a shadow of proof, and not even 
an analogy to adduce in its support, though Niewenty most pre- 
Epeweney undertook to compute the number of particles of light 
given out by a candle in a given time! That light is a material 
substance, meaning by that, a thing which can be weighed or 
touched, or its bulk measured, is equally unproved, and is, indeed, 
contrary to the universal experience of mankind. To say, then, 
that light is a material fluid composed of particles, is not only 
giving us a string of meaningless words, which is too often done in 
books of philosophy ;—it is actually leading us into erroneous 
notions, and substituting fiction and falsehood for ascertained facts. 

We may ask, therefore, in what class of the things which be, must 
light be ranked, since it is not a fluid, nor a vapour, nora gas, nor 
composed of material particles? Evidently, as we think, it must 
be classed with heat, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, which 
though they agree in some properties, are as different in species 
(if we may so term it) from one another as iron, and wood, and 

‘water. Light has the property, with other things of the same class, 
of penetrating very hard bodies,—hence called transparent, such as 
glass and the diamond, the hardest of all known bodies. The as- 
sumed notion that light was made up of particles, led, conse- 
quently, to the assertion, that there are innumerable pores, or 
minute holes, in glass and diamonds, through which the particles 
of light pass. Nobody, of course, ever saw those holes or pores, 
and their existence remains to be proved. 

Concerning the supposed particles of light, it is farther asserted, 
that they have no force, or, as it is technically called, momentum ; 
that is, when light strikes our face, it is not felt as the wind is 
felt, nor does it pain the eye as sand thrown into it would do. 
This assertion, though perhaps it is a little better founded than 
some of the preceding, is not quite correct; for the eye really does 
feel pain, very similar, also, to pain arising from pressure, when it 
is exposed to a strong beam of light, as in looking at the sun, in 
Shick case not only the curtain of the eye-lids is let down to pro- 
tect it, but the iris besides, in order to protect the retina, instinc- 
tively contracts so much that the pupil almost disappears. What 
is more remarkable, the iris does not thus contract in any other 
case when the eye-lids are shut as a protection against injury ; in 
such cases, on the contrary, the iris expands. This may be readily 
proved by the simple experiment of threatening to injure a per- 
son's eye, and observing the state of the iris immediately before 
and after the circumstance. Of the several colours, red seems to 
have the strongest effect upon the eye, if we may judge from the 
eagerness of children and savages for stuffs of this colour. It is 
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the most brilliant and splendid of all the colours, and has, in 
almost all countries, been chosen for the robes of princes ; 
among the ancients, the stat@es of Jupiter, on high festivals, were 
painted red. In diseased states of the nerves, red seems to give 
more pain to the eye than any other colour. M. Richeraud says 
he has seen maniacs thrown into a rage, and others, supposed to 
have been long cured, whose madness came afresh at the sight of 
scarlet cloth. Bulls, turkeys, and other animals, are also enraged 
at the sight of scarlet. Green, on the other hand, is opposite to 
red in this respect, being the softest and least vivid of the colours. 
It adds plocstbility to these views of the red rays of light striking 
or infringing most forcibly upon the eye, that they seem to have 
greater power in penetrating dense media, than any of the others ; 
when the sun, for instance, shines through “ the horizontal misty 
air, shorn of” all “ his” other ‘‘ beams,” the red alone penetrates 
the fog, and makes the king of day appear like a plate of red hot 
iron. These hypothetical conjectures of what may be called the 
pressure or infringement of light, is somewhat countenanced by 
the coloured rings produced by external pressure on the closed 
eye-lids; for the hardest pressure produces red or luminous 
flashes ; the slightest pressure produces violet, indigo, and blue, 
exactly in the order of the refrangibility of the colours. When the 
pressure, however, is made on the centre of the ball, or on the two 
corners of the eye at once, no flash nor colour is seen; a circum- 
stance caused, perhaps, by the retina not being affected in the 
point of vision. 

This leads us to consider the velocity of light, which is so great 
that, if we believe the doubtful calculations of astronomers, (see 
Monthly Review, for August, 1829, p. 522), it takes only eight 
minutes and a half to come to us from the sun, a supposed dis- 
tance of 95,000,000 miles. It must follow, from this, that we 
never see the sun exactly where he is, but where he was eight mi- 
nutes and a half before. We cannot form a plausible conjecture 
how far the fixed stars may have receded from the place where we 
apparently see them, for we know not their distance ; but astrono- 
mers have fancied that there may be some of them so very distant 
that their light has been travelling to the earth from the time of 
the creation itself for these six thousand years, and has not yet 


come into view. The following is Dr. Arnott’s account of the 
velocity of light :— 


‘ The extraordinary precision with which the astronomical skill of mo- 
dern times enables men to foretel the times of remarkable appearances 
or changes among the heavenly bodies, has served for the detection of 
the fact, that light is not an instantaneous communication between distant 
objects and the eye, as was formerly believed, but a messenger which re- 
quires time to travel; and the rate of travelling has been ascertained in 
the same way. 


‘The eclipses of the satellites or moons of the planet Jupiter had been 
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carefully observed for some time, and a rule was obtained which foretold 
the instants in all future time when the satellites were to glide into the 
shadow of the planet, and disappear, or @ain to emerge into view. Now it 
was found, that these appearances took place 164 minutes sooner when 
Jupiter was near the earth, or on the same side of the sun with the earth, 
than when it was on the other side; that is to say, more distant from the 
earth by one diameter of the earth’s orbit, and at all intermediate stations 
the difference diminished from 164 minutes, in exact proportion to the 
less distance from the earth. This proves then that light takes 16} mi- 
nutes to travel across the earth's orbit, and 84 minutes for half that dis- 
tance, or to come down to us from the sun. " 

‘The velocity of light, ascertained in this way, is such, that in one 
second of time, viz. during a single vibration of a common clock pendulum, 
it would go from London to Edinburgh, and back, 200 times, and the 
distance between these is 400 miles. This velocity is so surprising, that 
the philosophic Dr. Hooke, when it was first asserted that light was thus 
progressive, said he could more easily believe the passage to be absolutely 
instantaneous, even for any distance, than that there should be a pro- 
gressive movement so inconceivably swift. The truth, however, is now 
put quite beyond a doubt by many collateral facts bearing upon it. 

‘As regards all phenomena upon earth, they may be regarded as hap- 
pening at the very instant when the eye perceives thei ; the difference of 
time being too small to be appreciated: for, as shown in the preceding 
paragraph, if our sight could reach from London to Edinburgh, we should 
perceive a phenomenon there in the four-hundredth part of a second after 
its occurrence. 

‘It is hence usual, and not sensibly incorrect, when we are measuring 
the velocity of sound, as when a cannon is fired, by observing the time 
between the flash and the report, to suppose that the event takes place at 
the very moment when it is perceived by the eye. 

‘In using a telegraph, no sensible time is lost on account of light re- 
quiring time to travel. A message can be sent from London to Ports- 
mouth in a minute and a half; and at the same rate a communication 
might pass to Rome in about half an hour, to Constantinople in forty 
minutes, to Calcutta in a few hours, and so on. A telegraph is any object 
which can be made to assume different forms or appearances, at the will 
of an attendant, and so that the changes may be distinguished at a dis- 
tance. A pole with moveable arms is the common construction, each 
position standing for a letter, or cypher, or word, or sentence, as may be 
agreed upon. Telegraphic signals between ships at sea are generally 
made by a few flags, the meanings of each being varied by the mast on 
which it is hoisted, and by its combination with others.’—pp. 172-- 174. 


The superiority of Dr. Arnott’s manner of illustrating the prin- 
ciples of philosophy cannot be better exemplified, than in his 
elucidation of the refraction of light, or the bending of its rays in 
passing into a different medium, as from air into water, into glass, 
or any other transparent substance of different density from itself. 
A little consideration will lead to the inference that it is this which 
causes an oar to appear as if broken, when one part of it is in 
water and the other in the air, The principle can be strikingly 
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illustrated by the common ee of aw a piece of money 
into an empty cup, retiring till the edge of the cup barely hides the 
money from the sight, aud then causing a friend to toy water 
over the money, which will again bring it into view. he experi- 
ment may also be made with the flower, the landscape, or what- 
ever else happens to be painted on the cup. It will follow, that 
pouring water into the cup, makes it appear less deep than it is in 
reality. This informs us, also, why a clear stream of water seems 
less deep than it is; for the refraction of the light causes the bot- 
tom to appear higher than it ts; the ignorance of which has more 
than once betrayed the unwary to venture into water beyond their 
depth tu the hazard of their lives. 


‘Many a young life,’ says Dr. Arnott, ‘ has been sacrificed to this error. 
A person looking from a boat directly down upon objects at the bottom of 
water, sees them in their true places and at their true distances, but if he 
view them more and more obliquely, the appearance is more and more 
deceiving, until at last it represents them as at less than half of their true 
depth. 

The ship in which the author sailed once in the China sea, before 
danger was apprehended, had entered by a narrow passage into a horse- 
shoe enclosure of coral rocks. When the alarm was given, the predica- 
ment had become truly terrific. On every side, in water most singularly 
transparent, as the wave swelled, the rocks appeared to be almost at the 
surface of the water, and the anchor, which in the first moments had 
been let go to limit the danger, appeared to be lifted with them. It was 
judged that if the ship, then drawing 24 feet, or the depth of a two-storied 
house, had moved but a little way in almost any direction, she must 
have met her certain destruction. On sending boats around to sound 
and to search, the place of entrance was again discovered, and was safely 
traversed a second time as an outlet from that terrible prison. 

‘On account of this bending of light from objects under water, there is 
more difficulty in hitting them with a bullet or spear. The aim by a 
person not directly over a fish must be made at a point apparently below 
it, otherwise the weapon will miss it by flying too high. The spear is 
sometimes used in this country for killing salmon, but is a common 
weapon among the islanders of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for killing 
the albacore ; the use of it, like that of the fly-hook in England, affording 
to the fishermen good sport as well as profit. The anthor once with much 
interest witnessed at St. Helena this employment of the spear. A small 
fish, previously half-killed, that it might not try to escape, was every mi- 
nute or two thrown upon the water as a bait, in the sight of perhaps a 
hundred great albacores, greedily waiting for it at one side below, and 
knowing the danger to which they exposed themselves by darting across 
to seize it. Some albacore, bold enough, soon made at the mouthful, 
apparently with the speed of lightning, but yet with speed which did not 
save him, for every now and then the thrown spear met the adventurer, 
and held him writhing there in a cloud of his death-blood. After a victim 
so destroyed, the scene of action was changed. 

‘The bending of light when passing obliquely from water, is also the 
reason of the following facts. A straight or stick, of which a portion 
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is immersed in water, appears crooked or broken at the surface of the 
water, the portion immersed seeming to be bent upwards. Thai part of 
a ship or boat, visible under water, appears much flatter or shallower 
than it really is. A deep-bodied fish, seen near the surface of the water, 
appears almost a flat-fish. A round body there appears oval, A gold 
fish in a vase may appear as two fishes, being seen as well by light bent 
through the upper surface of the water, as by straight rays passing 
through the side of the glass. To see bodies under water, in their true 
places, and of their true proportions, the eye must view them through a 
tube, of which the distant end, closed with plate-glass, is held in the 
water. . 

° . . . ° ® 

‘ Certain states of the atmosphere depending upon its humidity, warmth, 
&c., change very considerably its ordinary refractive power ; hence in one 
state of it, a certain hill or island may appear low and scarcely rising above 
the intervening heights or ocean, while in another state, the same object 
shall be seen towering above: and from a certain station, a city in a neigh- 
bouring valley may be either entirely visible, or it may shew only the tops 
of its steeples, as if the bed on which it rested had sunk deeper into the 
earth. In days of ignorance and superstition, such appearances have 
sometimes excited a strange interest. 

‘ A beautiful phenomenon is observable in a day of warm sunshine, owing 
to the bending of light in passing through media of different densities. 
Black or dark-coloured substances, by absorbing much light and heat 
from the sun’s rays, and warming the air in contact with them, until it 
dilates and rises in the surrounding air, as oil rises in water, cause the light, 
from more distant objects, reaching the eye through the rarefied medium, to 
be bent a little; and owing to the heated air rising irregularly under the 
influence of the wind and other causes, these objects acquire the appear- 
ance of having a tremulous or a dancing motion. In a warm clear day, the 
whole landscape at last appears to be thus dancing. 

‘ The same phenomenon is to be observed at any time, by looking at an 
object beyond the top of a chimney from which hot air is rising. An 
illicit distillery was once discovered by the exciseman happening thus to 
look across a hole used as the chimney, although charcoal was the fuel, 
and there was no vestige of smoke. 

‘ This bending of light by the varying states of the atmosphere, makes 
precaution necessary in making very nice geometrical observations :—as in 
measuring base-lines for the construction of maps or charts. 

‘ As itis the obliquity between the passing ray and the surface, which in 
any case of refraction determines the degree of bending, a body seen 
through a medium of irregular surface appears distorted according to the 
nature of that surface. It is because the two surfaces of common window- 
glass are not perfect planes, and not perfectly parallel to each other, as in 
the case of plate-glass, that objects seen through the former appear ge- 
nerally more or less out of shape: and heuce comes the elegance and 
beauty of plate-glass windows: and hence the singular distortion of things 
viewed through that swelling or lump of glass which remains where the 
glass-blower’s instrument was attached, and which appears at the centre 
of certain very coarse panes.’—vol. ii. pp. 164 —188. 


We have mentioned above, that, in consequence of the timelight, 
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takes to travel, we do not see the heavenly bodies exactly where 
they are, but where they were some minutes before, when the light 
left them. We have now to add, that in consequence of the prin- 
ciple of refraction, their apparent place is considerably changed. 
The air only extends a few miles above the earth, and beyond is 
an unknown region, supposed to be filled with something as much 
thinner than air, as air is thinner than water. The light of the 
sun and stars, therefore, when it passes from this rare medium 
into the thicker air is bent; but though they be really set, they 
will appear in view, in the same way as the money in the cu 

comes into view when the water is poured over it. We may, with 
equal justice, refer many of our erroneous judgments to particular 
states of the reflection of light. The obscure white light, for ex- 
ample, reflected in the twilight from a pond, or other narrow piece 
of water, or from a white post or a birch-tree, may, by an appre- 
hensive fancy, very readily be imagined to be a sheeted ghost 
escaped from the grave. We recollect an instance of a whole 
village having been thrown into consternation at the supposed ap- 
pearance of a ghost among a row of tall beech-trees, adjacent to the 
manor house. This ghost was reported to have been repeatedly seen 
in the form of a headless woman, dressed in white, climbing the 
trees with one hand, and brandishing a pale, glimmering torch in 
the other. On this apparition, however, being observed by some 
persons less timid, and less fanciful, it was found to be nothing more 
than the reflected light of a miuer’s lantern, gleaming among 
the white trees, on his going to his labour. 


* 


‘It is remarkable,’ says Dr. Arnott,‘ when the imagination is once 
excited by some beautiful or striking view, how readily any visual hint 
produces clear and strong impressions. One day in the cosmorama, a 
school-boy visitor exclaimed, with fearful delight, that he saw a mon- 
strous tiger coming from its den among the rocks ;—it was a kitten be- 
longing to the attendant, which by accident had strayed among the paint- 
ings. And another young spectator was heard calling that he saw a horse 
galloping up the mountain side;—it was a minute fly crawling slowly 
along the canvas. There is in this department a very fine field yet open 
to the exercise of ingenuity, for the contemplation of pictures representing 
motion or progressive events, may be made the occasion of mental excite- 
ment the most varied and intense. For instance, there are few scenes on 
earth calculated to awaken more interesting reflections on the condition of 
human nature than that beheld by a person who sails along the river 
Thames from London to the sea, a distance of about sixty miles, through 
the wonders which on every side there crowd on the sight—the forest of 
ships from all parts of the world—the glorious monuments of industry, of 
philanthropy, of science—the marks of the riches, the high civilization, 
and the happiness of the people. Now this scene was last year, in one of 
our theatres, strikingly pourtrayed by what was called a moving panorama 
of the southern bauk of the Thames. It was a very long painting, of 
which a part only was seen at a time gliding slowly across the stage, and 


the impression made on the spectators was, that of their viewing the 
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realities while sailing down the river in a steam boat. In thé same manner 
the whole coast of Britain might be most interestingly represented—or 
any other coast, or any line of road, or even a line of balloon flight. 
There was another moving panorama exhibited about the same time at 
Spring Gardens, aiming at an object of still greater difficulty, viz. to 
depict a course of human life; and the history chosen was that of the 
latter part of Buonaparte’s career. Scenes representing the principal 
events were, in succession, and apparently on the same canvas, made to 
glide across the field of view, so designed that the real motion of the 
picture gave to the spectator the feeling of the events being only then in 
progress, and with the accompaniments of clear narration and suitable 
music, they produced on those who viewed them the most complete illu- 
sion. The story began with the blow struck at Buonaparte’s ambition in 
the battle of Trafalgar, and to mark how completely, by representations 
of various moments and situations of the battle, the spectators were in 
imagination made present to it, the author of this work may mention, that 
on the occasion of his visiting the exhibition, a young man seeing a party 
of British preparing to board an enemy's ship, started from his seat with 
a hurra, and seemed quite surprised when he found that he was not really 
in the battle. To the first views there succeeded many others, similarly 
introduced and explained, in each of which the, hero himself appeared: 
there were, his defeat at Waterloo—his subsequent flight—his delivery of 
himself to the British Admiral—his appearing at the gangway of the 
Bellerophon to thousands of spectators, waiting in boats around, while he 
was in Plymouth harbour, previous to his departure for ever from the 
shores of Europe—his house and habits during his exile, with various 
views of St. Helena ;—and last of all, that solemn procession, in which 
the bier, with his lifeless corpse, appeared moving slowly on its way to 
the grave under the willow-tree. The exhibition now spoken of might 
have been made much better in all respects, yet in its mediocrity it served 
to prove how admirably adapted such unions of painting, music, and nar- 
ration, or poetry, are to affect the mind, and therefore to become the means 


of conveying most impressive lessons of historical fact and moral principle.’ 
—pp. 280—282. 


Mr. Hughes, we think it was, one of the contributors to the 
Spectator, once wrote an Essay upon ‘‘ Nothing,” as a contrast to 
the German Professor’s treatise on “ All Things and Some Other 
Things.” Were we, in the same way, to comment upon darkness 
as some philosophers comment on light, we think we could reason 
as plausibly as they can for the real existence of darkness, which 
is said to be a mere privation of light, as cold is said to be a priva- 
tion of heat: for the reverse seems to rest upon arguments equally 
probable. They say, for example, without a shadow of proof, that 
light is a fluid, and heat is a fluid; now were we to assert that 
darkness is a fluid, and cold a fluid, on what grounds could we 
be contradicted which would not apply as strongly to the philoso- 
phers just alluded to? If they say that they can prove the velocity 
of light, we say that we can equally prove the velocity of darkness 
—for if we were to extinguish the candles by whose light we are 
writing, darkness will dart through every corner of the room as 
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rapidly as light will when they are relit: and when the sun sets, 
darkness travels as rapidly as light does when the sun rises. If 
they say that light penetrates glass, we may the same of darkness ; 
for if we shut out the light, darkness will immediately make its 
way to occupy its place. Many experiments and arguments might 
be brought to prove this view of the subject ; we merely throw out 
these hints to put our readers on their guard against taking every 
thing they find in books for unquestionable truth. We were once 
asked by a stickler for the fluidity of electricity, how we proved 
that it was not a fluid, and we answered him by asking how he 
proved that it was not a cabbage or a piece of ice, to which it 
seems to bear about as much resemblance as it does to water, oil, or 
any other known fluid. By maintaining the fluidity of cold and cf 
darkness we may always, by a reductio ad absurdum, put an end to 
such fancies, which put on the air and the strut of philosophy, 
while they are at bottom altogether baseless and air-drawn—with- 
out a tangible fact or a decent probability to support their flimsi- 
ness. Dr. Arnott’s book is more free from such absurdities than 
any scientific work—popular or profound—with which we have 
ever met. The conclusion of the part before us is written with 
considerable eloquence, while it abounds with good sense, sound 
philosophy, and unaffected piety. Our readers cannot fail, we 
think, to * pleased to see this excellent passage : 


‘ The investigations in progress respecting the phenomena of light, are 
furnishing new proofs of the extreme simplicity of nature, amidst the 
boundless extent and infinite variety. When men thought of the sense of 
touch only as it exists at the tips of the fingers, or on the general surface 
of the body, they were far from suspecting that the sense of hearing had 
the near relation to it which subsequent discoveries have proved, and still 
less did they think, that the sense of sight was similarly related; but step 
by step they ascertained, Ist, of sound coming to the ear through the air 
—that air was a material fluid as much as water, consisting of the same 
or similar particles, only more distant among themselves—that a motion 
or trembling in the air, by affecting nerves exposed in the ear, produced 
the sensation of sound, as the trembling in a log of wood caused by the 
action of a saw produces a peculiar sensation of touch in a hand laid on 
the log,—and, finally, that common sound in all its varieties, is merely 
such trembling of the air, affecting a structure of nerve so exposed in 
the ear, as to be as much more readily excitable than the nerves in the 
fingers, and elsewhere in the skin, as the action or impulse of moving air 
is more delicate than that of common solids and liquids. And now, in 
the investigations respecting light, this kind of comparison is carried a 
step further, for it is become matter almost of certainty that the sensation 
of light is produced in a suitable nervous tissue in the eye, by a trembling 
motion in another fluid than air, which fluid pervades all space, and in 
rarity or subtlety of nature surpasses air vastly more than air does water or 
solids;—and while in sound, different tones or notes depend on the 
number of vibrations in a given time, so in light. do different colours 
depend on the’ extent’ of the single vibrations. Can human imagination 
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picture to itself a simplicity more magnificent and fruitful of marvellous 
beauty and utility than this! But farther, as air answers in the universe 
so many important purposes besides that of conveying sounds, although 
this alone comprehends language, which almost means reason and eiviliza- 
tion—so also does the material of light minister in numerous ways, in the 
phenomena of heat, electricity, and magnetism. 

‘The truths now positively ascertained with respect to the nature of 
light and vision, are perhaps those in the wide field of human inquiry, 
which, acting on ordinary apprehension, most forcibly place the individual 
as it were in the presence of Creative Intelligence, and awaken the most 
elevated thoughts of which the human mind ts capable. Had there been 
no light in the universe, all its other perfections had existed in vain. Men 
placed on earth would have been as human exiles with their eyes put out, 
abandoned on an unknown shore, of climate and productions totally new 
to them: every movement might be to destruction, for their perceptions 
would be limited by the length of their arms, and of their fearful groping 
steps, and the wretched beings, separating when impelled by hunger to 
search for food, would probably scatter to meet no more. But the mate- 
rial of light exists, pervading all space, and certain impressions made upon 
it in one place rapidly spread over the universe, the progressive impression 
being called a ray, or beam of light. The beams of light, then, from all 
parts coming to every individual, may be regarded as supplementary arms 
or feelers belonging to the individual, and which reach to the end of the 
universe, so that each person, instead of being as a blind point in space, 
becomes nearly omnipresent :—then these limbs or feelers have no weight, 
they are never in the way, they impede nothing, and they are only known 
to exist when their use is required! But this miracle of light would have 
been totally useless, and the lovely paradise of earth would have been to 
man still a dark and dreary desert, had there not been the twin miracle 
of an organ of commensurate delicacy to perceive the light, viz., of the eye ; 
in which there is the round cornea of such perfect transparence, placed 
exactly in the anterior centre of the ball (and elsewhere it had been use- 
less), then exactly behind this, the beautiful curtain the iris, with its 
pupil dilating and contracting to suit the intensity of light—and exactly 
behind this again, the crystalline lens, having many qualities which only 
complex structure in human art can attain, and by the entering light 
forming on the retina beautiful pictures or images of the objects in front, 
the most sensible part of the retina being where the images fall. Of these 
parts and conditions, had any one been otherwise than as it is, the whole 
eye had been useless, and light useless, and the great universe useless to 
man, for he could not have existed in it. Then, farther, we find that the 
precious organ, the eye, is placed not as if by accident, somewhere near 
the centre of the person, but aloft on a proud eminence, where it becomes 
the glorious watch-tower of the soul; and, again, not so that to alter its 
direction, the whole person must turn, but in the head, which, on a pivot 
of admirable structure, moves while the body is at rest; the ball of the 
eye, moreover, being furnished with muscles which, as the will directs, 
turn it with the rapidity of lightning to sweep round the horizon, or take 
in the whole heavenly concave; then is the delicate orb secured in a 
strong socket of bone, and there is over this the arched eyebrow as 4 
cushion, to destroy the shock of blows, and with its inclined hairs to turn 
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aside the descending perspiration which might incommode ; then is there 
the soft and pliant eyelid, with its beauteous fringes, incessantly wiping 
the polished surface, and spreading over it the pure moisture poured out 
by the lachrymal glands above, of which moisture the superfluity, by a fine 
mechanism, is sent into the nose, there to be evaporated by the current of 
the breath; still further, instead of there being only one so precious organ, 
there are two, lest one by accident should be destroyed, but which two 
have so entire a sympathy, that they act together as only one more per- 
fect; then the sense of sight continues perfect during the period of growth 
from birth to maturity, although the distance from the lens to the retina is 
constantly varying; and the pure liquid which fills the eye, if rendered 
turbid by disease or accident, is, by the actions of life, although its source 
be the thick red blood, gradually restored to transparency. The mind, 
which can suppose or admit that within any limits of time, even a single 
such organ of vision could have been produced by accident, or without 
design,—and still more, that the millions which now exist on earth, all 
equally perfect, can have sprung froin accident—or that the millions of 
willions in past ages were all but accidents—and that the endless millions 
throughout the animate creation, where each requires a most peculiar fit- 
ness to the nature and circumstances of the animal, can be accident—must 
surely be of extraordinary character, or must have received unhappy bias 
in its education. 

‘ As a concluding reflection with respect to vision, we may remark, that 
all the provisions above considered have mere utility in view, for any one 
of them wanting would leave a necessary link in the chain of creation 
wanting: but, we have shewn in a preceding part of the work, that if 
there had been white light only, susceptible of different degrees of intensity 
and shade, the merely useful purposes of vision would have been answered 
about as perfectly as with all the colours of the rainbow—which truth is 
instanced in the facts, that many persons do not distinguish colours, and 
that it imports not whether a person view objects in the morning, or at 
mid-day, or at even-tide, or through plane glass or coloured glass. 
While, therefore, the existence of light generally, and of the eye, speaks 
of Creative Power and Intelligence, the existence of colours, or of that 
lovely variety of hues exhibited in flowers, in the plumage of birds, in the 
endless aspects of the earth and heavens; in a word, in the whole res- 
plendent clothing of nature,—because appearing expressly planned, as a 
source of delight to animated beings, speaks of Creative Benevolence, and 
may well excite in us towards the Being in whom these attributes concen- 
trate, the feelings associated in our minds during this earthly scene, with 
the endearing appellation of “ Father.” ’—pp. 315—320. 


We have not left room to notice his chapter on Heat, which is 
equally well executed as that on light. We must, therefore, refer 
our readers, who are interested in the subject, to the work itself, 
which we again cordially recommend as both perspicuous and pro- 


found—qualities which are very rarely found combined in the same 
volume, 
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Art. 1X.—1. Histoire des Seetes Religieuses, qui sont nées, se sont modi- 
fites, et se sont eteintes dans les differente contrées du Globe, depuis 
le commencement du sidele derniér jusqw a | époque actuelle. Par 
M. Gregoire, ancien evéque de Blois. 8vo, Tom.v. Paris. 1829. 

2. De Vinfluence du Christianisme sur la condition des Femmes. Par 
M. Gregoire, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 


We have presented our readers with a review of the four volumes 
already published, of the first work mentioned in the title of the 
present article. 

The volume now before us is a continuation of it on the same 
plan. We understand that a sixth volume will soon be published, 
and conclude the work; which, when completed, will certain! 
be found to contain an abundance of curious information, bot 
on the tenets, and the literary history of every denomination of 
christians, 

The author begins the volume now before us by an account of 
the English Dissenters. Separate histories of every sect, into 
which they are divided, have been published. We have seen a 
collection of them in about forty octavo volumes. To make the 
work complete, the histories of the established church, and of the 
British and Irish Catholics, should be added to those included in 
the collection we have noticed. This would increase it by ten 
volumes at least. 

M. Gregoire’s account of the English Dissenting congregations 
is extremely concise; but conciseness is a part of his plan. 
Sketches of twenty or thirty other denominations of christians then 
follow; few of these were known to us even by name. His 
accounts of them show learning and research, and contain occa- 
sionally curious facts and observations; yet we cannot help 
lamenting that so much talent and labour have been thrown away 
in saving from oblivion the inglorious and uninteresting tenets and 
proceedings of such obscure sectarians. 

He dedicates a chapter to the Latitudinarians. No part of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Protestant church of England stands 
so much in need of illustration, as the origin and progress of the 
Latitudinarians, and the different denomination of christians, 
which have sprung from them; such as the Hoadleyans, the advo- 
cates of thx Coaiadanal. and the modern Unitarians. We hope 
that some of the distinguished lights of the last of these congrega- 
tions, will favour us with an account of them and their antecessors. 
In the forty volumes to which we have alluded, nothing of the 
kind is to be found. 

M. Gregoire proceeds to the Armenians. A short but excellent 
history of them, and of the Synod of Dort, and the events which 
imntediately followed it, is inserted in the second volume of the 
Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne of M. Le Clerc. 


We think the intolerant proceedings of the Synod of Dort, deserve 
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the severest reprobation. On the great point in contest between 
the followers of Arminius and their adversaries, respectin ce 
and free-will, we are so far favourable to the doctrine of Armi- 
nius, that we think the terms in which it is expressed, excite 
to piety, activity, and beneficence; while the language of the op- 
posite party appears to us to lead immediately to the dreary and 
deleterious doctrine of fatalism. But we think that in tbiacy 
the doctrines of the Armenians, and that of their opponents, 
are equally liable to be disputed. Motive either does or does 
not necessitate. If it do necessitate, then there is an end of 
human virtue or human vice; for how can man offend or merit by 
an action which he is necessitated to perform? If motive do not 
necessitate, then, in determining his will to perform a virtuous 
action, man does a good of which the Deity is not the author. 
Thus, when on either side the argument is pushed to its utmost 
bearing, a difficulty presents itself, which it has not yet been 
given to man to solve—what then is to be done? We should obey 
the laws of God; and without attempting to penetrate into his 
councils, we should 


“‘ Wait the great Teacher, Death, and God adore.” 
Essay on Man. 

‘It is,’ says M. Gregoire, ‘ disputed even in the divisions of the Church 
of England, whether their Church be or be not Calvinistic; a multitude of 
publications upon this point has issued from the press; the dispute has 
been very animated, and the late Bishop Prettyman, by his Refutation of 
Calvinism, made a great figure in it. We think it certain that since the 
time of Archbishop Laud, in the reign of Charles I., the great majority of 
the Anglican Clergy has leaned to Armenianism. Doctor Tillotson, and 
Doctor Barrow, adopted its doctrine with modifications; it has made some 
progress even in Scotland. It is received by the Quakers, the General 
Baptists, the Moravians, and the Wesleyan Methodists. John Wesley, 
in his Apology, published in 1770, justified this doctrine. His apology 
was attached by Huntingdon, in a work intitled “ the funeral of Armeni- 
anism,” in which he does not spare the Pope, or the Church of Rome, or 
its followers. He describes in it the doctrine of Wesley as poison, and as 
a rebellion against God and his word. 

‘ From this it is evident, that Armenianism—a brother as it may be called 
of Pelagianism—is spread among many Protestant sects, and counts in 
them many who do not appear as its followers. Still there are several 
congregations of them in the United States, and Fredericstadt in Holstein. 

‘In 1796, the Remonstrants addressed a Letter generally to all the 
Protestants of the United States, in which they invited them toa union 
with them; the Walloon Churches, in their Synodical Assembly at 
Gorkun in 1798, answered this invitation by an affectionate letter. 

‘In this letter they reproached the Armenians with assuming a tone 
more decisive than should be used in a religious matter. Sinkel, a juris- 
consult of great eminence, took this occasion to address an epistle to the 
Deputies of the Armenian communion, in which he recommended them to 
enlarge the boundaries of their proposed union, by admitting into it not 
only Protestants of every description, but Roman Catholics. This he 
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assured them was the only practicable mode of effecting a substantial re- 
union. The Remonstrants in their answer exposed to Sinkel, the reasons 
which had induced them to confine their invitation to Protestants. Sinkel 
replied, and defended his opinion by the unsuspected authority of Grotius, 
an Armenian, who thought no union of Protestants practicable unless it 
extended to Catholics. Sinkel strengthened this consideration by an 
acknowledgment of Grotius, that if God permitted a corruption of manners 
to take place in the Church of Rome, he had preserved in it the Christian 
doctrine in its integrity. Even Daillé, and Claude, and the national synod 
of the French Calvinistic churches at Charenton, had, before this time, 
declared that the Church of Rome had preserved inviolable the funda- 
mental tenets of faith; and that, in the essentials of religion, she had re- 
tained all that was necessary to salvation; and that its pastors had the 
true mission. 

‘The rigid Gomarists have considerably softened the severity of the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, in the new organization of the Reformed 
Churches in the Low-Countries. The measures taken by them in their 
Synod in 1816, shew a marked inclination to make all differences of 
opinion disappear. In consequence of the decree of the Synod of Dort, 
the Candidates for the ministry were obliged to undergo a special examina- 
tion on the five articles of Faith, adopted by that Synod against Armeni- 
anism ; and were bound to teach them in their schools. This usage is 
abolished. The candidates for the ministry were also obliged by the Synod 
of Dort, to subscribe a Formula, condemning the opinions of the Remon- 
strants : this too is abolished. They are now only required to subscribe a 
Formula obliging them to conform in their instructions to the doctrine of 
the Holy Scripture. This allows a full latitude of interpretation, and the 
Remonstrants fully avail themselves of it. 

‘“« The Decrees of the same Synod of 1816 enjoined that the members 
of every protestant communion, (which, of course included the remon- 
strants),—should be admitted to the ceremony of our Lord’s Supper, in all 
the reformed churches, on producing a certificate of their confirmed belief 
of the Christian faith. The Synod also recommended all the ministers of 
their own churches to officiate in their ministry to all the members of any 
other protestant sect, who had not congregations of their own. 

‘These measures shew a great disposition to form an external union of 
worship, without any particular profession of faith ; and even without any 
fixed religious opinions in the members of the congregation. For when 
persons confine themselves to say that they adopt the Gospel, and reject 
all public or private authority to interpret it, the door is opened to all 


sects, and they have no bond of union, but protesting against the Catholic 
Church.’ 


From this extract, and from many publications on the continent, 
particularly in the German territories, it is evident that many 
active spirits wish to begin the work of re-union, as they call it, 
by inducing Christians of different religious denominations to 
assemble, for public religious worship, in one congregation ; the 
ceremonial and the prayers used in it being such as all may con- 
scientiously join in, but without any specific creed, or tt Biewl 
of faith, This was the plan of Napoleow. In furtherance of it, 
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M. de Bonald published his celebrated “ Essai sur Tunité des 
cultes.” Is re a religious worship desirable, lawful, or practi- 
cable? It may be both lawful and practicable, if it be allowable 
for each person, or each denomination of persons, meeting in reli- 
cious worship, to join in the use of terms, which each considers, in 
his own sense of their import, to be free from objection ; but which 
each thinks highly objectionable, in the sense in which he knows 
they are understood by others. The lawfulness of such an arrange- 
ment appears to us debateable. 

When the Trinitarian says, ‘I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of Heaven and Earth,”—the God of whom he 
declares his belief, is very different from the God whom the Deist, 
the Unitarian, the Arian, or the Socinian, believes. Now, while 
each understands the words of the article in a sense so widely dif- 
ferent from that in which it is understood by others, is it congruous 
that all should join in one simultaneous profession of their belief 
of it? Certainly not, unless it be distinctly known to all, that 
each professes his belief of the article in his own sense; even with 
this understanding, is it free from objection? We think this a 
vrave question: it appears to us to lead to a very ample field of 
discussion. We suspect that much time will not elapse before the 
state of the public mind in Germany will render such a discussion 
necessary. 

The other work of M. Gregoire, mentioned in the title of the 
present article, treats of a subject very different from the first,— 
the influence of Christianity in ameliorating the condition of women. 
M. Gregoire begins the treatise by showing the wretched condition 
of women in Greece, the Roman empire, and the Mahometan 
states. He admits that, in Gaul and Germany, women were highly 
respected. He notices the female senate of the Gauls, and the 
strong expressions by which Tacitus describes the veneration of 
the Germans for the female sex, and he quotes, with seeming ap- 
probation, a recent writer, who ascribes to the high notions enter- 
tained by the Germans of female excellence, the gallantry and 
courteous manners of the feudal ages and modern times. He 
justly condemns the daily prayer by which the male Jew “ thanks 
God for not having made him a woman,” and the female Jew 
meekly ‘‘ thanks him for having made her as she is.” 

_ We have heard much of fictions of law: perhaps no legal fiction 
is so disgusting as that by which the Roman jurisprudence viewed 
and regulated the rights of married women. Instead of introducing 
the wife into the husband’s house, as his wife, and in her proper 
characters of mother of the children and mistress of the family, 
the jurisprudence of Rome treated her as sister of her own children, 
and therefore daughter to her husband; and pursuing the fiction 
to its extreme consequence, invested the. husband with the pleni- 
tude of paternal power over his wife. ‘‘ By the husband’s judg- 
ment or caprice,” says Mr. Gibbon, * her behaviour was approved, 
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or censured, or chastised : he exercised over her the jurisdiction of 
life or death ; and it was allowed that, for adultery or drunkenness, 
the sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and in. 
herited property for the sole benefit of her husband. 

Christianity set every thing right. By establishing between the 
sexes an equality of spiritual rank, Christianity established between 
them an equality of civil rights, an equality of claim to merit and 
respect. The consequence was, that, soon after the introduction of 
Christianity, all the wise and good have, to use the language of 
the pace Fenelon, thought that ‘‘ women were intended, by 
their native gentleness, to endear domestic life to man, to make 
virtue lovely to children, to spread over the world elegance and 
grace, and to give society its highest polish ; that no attainments 
can be above beings whose end and aim are to accomplish pur- 
poses at once so pleasing and so salutary ; and that every means 
should be used to invigorate, by principle and culture, such native 
excellence.” Surely, if the Christian religion had done no other 
good, than thus ameliorating the condition of the purest portion of 
the human species, it would yet have rendered incalculable service 
to humanity. 





Art. X.—Two Lectures on Population, delivered before the University 


of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1828. By William Nassau Senior, Late 
Fellow of Magdalen, A. M. Professor of Political Economy. To 


which is added a Correspondence between the Author and the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus. 


Many of our readers must remember the clamour raised against 
Mr. Malthus’ Theory of Population, when it first appeared, and 
must be aware of the hostility it still continues to excite, in the 
minds of not a few of the reading and thinking portion of the 
British public. The religious exclaimed, and still exclaim against 
the impiety of believing, not only that Providence neglects the 
happiness, but has made a direct provision for the misery of 
mankind. Those who yet carry the good old proverb, “ where 
God sends mouths, he sends meat,” to the extent of denying the 
rule, that men must either be prudent or must starve, were yet 
shocked at being told, that population has a constant tendency 
to increase more rapidly than subsistence. In a word, they 
rejected the doctrine with horror, because it was so ambiguously 
expressed, as to throw dishonour on the benevolence of the 
Deity. On the other hand, the energetic promoter of a gradual 
improvement in the condition of man, were no less eager to 
renounce a system, by which it appeared, that all his hopes 
were demonstrated to be vain and futile, and which seemed to 
leave him in a state of more hopeless misery than it found him. 
Besides these two classes of opponents, there were others, opposed, 
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like the late Emperor of France, to Political Economy, because 
Political Economy was opposed to them ; who were not averse to 
apply the argumentum ab impio et infando, from this less popular, 
to other more popular doctrines of the econimists, and who argued 
that all reasonings respecting a free importation of corn, and a 
freer exportation of manufactures, deserved no attention, nay were 
probably themselves impious and abominable, as proceeding from 
a source so “‘ hated of God and men.” And, lastly, there was a 
large body of what may be termed simple recipients, who received 
all these and other anathemas, against the doctrines of this devoted 
race, and were persuaded to regard all which the Economists had 
said, were saying, or should, or even could, say, as proceeding 
from an innovating, inhuman and irreligious spirit. No person 
tolerably ‘acquainted with the flight of pamphlets, reviews, and 
treatises; or, who is aware how much prejudice still prevails 
against philosophical views on population, will fail to rejoice at 
seeing impediments removed, to a calm and temperate discussion 
of a most important theory. 

We could not, however, feel surprised at such hostility being 
excited, when we saw the followers of Mr. Malthus exhibiting the 
truth, which he enuntiated by the words, “ a natural” tendenc 


in population to increase more rapidly than subsistence, in suc 
terms as the following.— 


«« Were the whole mass of human sustenance,” observes a distinguished 
writer, “ produced by the soil now under cultivation to be increased two- 
fold by the efforts of human ingenuity and industry, we may assert, as 
an undoubted truth, that the only effect, after the lapse of a few years, 
would be found to have been the multiplication in a like proportion of the 
number of its occupants, with, probably at the same time, a far increased 
proportion of misery and crime.” 

‘No one can doubt the anxiety of the eminent person whom I have 

quoted, to promote the welfare of mankind; but the tendency of this 
— is to damp every attempt to make labour more productive.’— pp. 
89, 90. 
_ Nor is the view of the Divine Benevolence, or the hope of 
improvement in the condition of mankind, to be deduced from the 
following passage from Mr. Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, 
at all less revolting. After attempting to prove, that all the checks 
to population are utterly insufficient, + proceeds : 

“Such are the moderate effects which can be expected to flow 
from the motives to accumulation: but the proof that it is the 
tendency of population to increase faster than capital, does not 
depend upon this foundation, strong as it is. The tendency 
of population to increase, whatever it may. be greater or less, is 
at any rate an equable tendency. At what rate soever it has 


increased at any one time, it may be expected to increase at an 
equal rate, if placed in equally favourable circumstances, at any 
other time. The case with capital; is the reverse. As capital 
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continues to accumulate, the difficulty of increasing it becomes 
gradually greater and greater, till finally, increase becomes im- 
racticable. The evidence of this proposition results immediately 
rom the law, as already explained, under which capital is em- 
ployed upon the land. 

‘Whether, after land of superior quality has been exhausted, 
capital is applied to new land of inferior quality, or in successive 
dotes with diminished returns upon the same land, the produce of 
it is continually diminishing in proportion to its increase. If the 
return of capital is, however, continually decreasing, the annual 
fund from which savings are made is a diminishing, 
The difficulty of making savings, is thus continually onguesidl 
and at last * os must totally cease. 

“It thus sufticiently appears that there is a tendency in population 
to increase faster than capital. If this be established, it is of no 
consequence to the present purpose, to enquire about the rapidity 
of the increase. How slow soever the increase of population, pro- 
vided that of capital is still slower, wages will be reduced so 4 
that a portion of the population will regularly die from the con- 
sequences of want. Neither can this dreadful consequence be 
otherwise averted, than by finding means to prevent the increase 
of that capital, from falling short of that of population.” 

We really cannot wonder that numbers inferred from such lan- 
guage as is contained in our last quotation, that the object of the 
economists was to accuse Providence, not only of an omission of 
good, but of having made a positive provision for great and in- 
creasing evil, and that they had the arrogance to canaiten themselves 
able to supply defects, and correct errors in the system of divine 
government. Nor can we more wonder that such an enunciation of 
the doctrine in question, as is quoted by Mr. Senior, should be 
regarded by the philanthropist, as a denunciation of the folly and 
futility of all his hopes and efforts. ; 

We now come to tlie solution of this apparent perversity. We 
think Mr. Senior has made it clear that these mistakes, both of 
friends and foes, originated in the misuse of the word “ tendency.” 


‘But while I admit that false and dangerous inferences may be drawn 
from the naked and unexplained proposition that food has a tendency to 
increase faster than population, I must add, that inferences as false and as 
dangerous may be drawn, and in fact have been drawn, from the propo- 
sition that population has a tendency to increase faster than food. Nothing 
can be more accurate than your statement, “‘ that population is always 
ready and inclined to increase faster than food, ‘if the checks which re- 
press it are removed.” But many, perhaps the majority of your readers, 
adopt the proposition without the qualification. They seem to believe that 
the expansive power of population is a source of evil incapable not only 
of being subdued, but even of being mitigated. They consider man notas 
he is, but as he would be if he had neither forethought nor ambition ; 
neither the wish to rise, nor the fear to sink, in society. They deny the 
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possibility of permanent improvement, and regard every partial ameliora- 
tion as a mere Sisypheean labour. 
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‘Our controversy has ended, as I believe few controversies ever termi- 
nated before, in mutual agreement. I think, however, that it may be 
well to close it by a few remarks on the circumstances by which it was 
occasioned. ; 

‘It is obvious that the principal causes by which the situation of a 
people can be improved, are those which occasion the amount of what is 
provided for their use to be in a greater proportion than before to their 
numbers. It seems a consequence equally obvious, that the principal 
means of improvement are those which promote the production of sub- 
sistence and prevent a corresponding multiplication of consumers. 

‘ But the old doctrine was, that an increase of numbers is necessarily 
accompanied, not merely by a positive, but by a relative increase of pro- 
ductive power. Density of population was supposed to be the cause and 
the test of prosperity : its increase to be the chief object of our exertions, 
and depopulation to be a danger constantly besetting us, And statesmen 
and legislators were urged to stimulate population with as much earnest- 
ness, and about as much good sense, as they are now urged to stimulate 
consumption. 

‘Your work effected a complete revulsion in public opinion. You 
proved that additional numbers, instead of wealth, may bring poverty. 
That in civilized countries the evil to be feared is not the diminution, but 
the undue increase of inhabitants. That population, instead of being a 
torpid agent, requiring to be goaded by artificial stimulants, is a power 
almost always stronger than could be desired, and producing, unless re- 
strained by constant prudence and self-denial, the worst forms of misery 
and vice. 

‘ These views are as just as they are important. But they have been 
caricatured by most of your followers. Because additional numbers may . 
bring poverty, it has been supposed that they necessarily will doso. Be- 
cause increased means of subsistence may be followed and neutralized by a 
proportionate increase in the number of the persons to be subsisted, it has 
been supposed that such will necessarily be the case. 

‘ These were the doctrines which I found prevaleat when I began my 
Lectures. 

‘ The points of view in which we have respectively considered the subject, 
have, perhaps, been materially influenced by the state of public x pres at 
the periods when we began to write. You found the principle of popula- 
tion disregarded, or rather unknown ; and justly thinking the prevalent 
errors most mischievous, you bestowed on them an almost exclusive at- 
tention, I found that principle made the stalking-horse of negligence and 
injustice, the favourite objection to every project for rendering the re- 
sources of the country more productive ; aa it is possible, that in reply- 
ing to those who appeared to me to exaggerate the probable effects of its 
powers, and to ne Neot the benefits to be derived from increased production, 
I may sometimes ae undervalued the former, and overrated the latter. 

‘ But, in fact, no plan for social improvement can be complete, unless it 
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embrace the means both of increasing production, and of preventing ‘ape 
lation from making a proportionate advance. The former is to be effected 
chiefly by the higher orders in society; the latter depends entirely on the 
lower. Asa means of improvement, the latter is, on the whole, the more 
efficient. It may be acted upon, or neglected by every individual. But, 
in the present state of public opinion, and of our commercial and fiscal 
policy, perhaps more good is to be done by insisting on the former. The 
economist who neglects either, considers only a portion of his subject.’'— 
pp. 87—90. 


The error thus originated in the use of the word ‘ tendency,” 
was still further confirmed by a very common mistake, not confined 
to the Economists, in speaking of the animal desires as more 
natural to man, than the dictates of reason. 


‘ Pray accept my sincerest thanks for the reply with which you have 
lionoured my letter, and for the instruction which it has afforded me. 

‘I find, however, that the differences between us, though still I hope not 
great, are rather greater than I had imagined. I will venture again to in- 
trude on your attention, in the hope of making them still smaller. 

‘ First, as to the facts. 

‘I must have expressed myself ill, if I have led you to suppose that I 
assert any thing like an universal increase of the proportion of subsistence 
to population. When I say that subsistence has generally increased in a 
greater ratio than population, I mean, that if we look back through the 
history of the whole world, and compare the state of each country at dis- 
tinct periods of two hundred or three hundred years, the cases in which 
food has increased during the preceding period of two hundred or three 
hundred years, in a greater ratio than population, will be found to be more 
numerous than those in which population has increased during the pre- 
ceding period in a greater ratio than food. I admit that this increase has 
not been steady; it has been subject to the oscillations which you have so 
well described. The cessation of a civil war, the acquisition of a new and 
abundant material of food, mechanical inventions, enabling the importation 
of a considerable supply of food at a less expensé of labour than must have 
been employed to produce it at home, improved modes of cultivation and 
transport, and the change from a restricted to a free internal corn trade— 
each of these causes would be sufficient to occasion an immediate increase 
of food. In this country every one of them has been experienced. As 
each has begun to act, it has, no doubt, been followed by an increase of 

opulation ; an increase, which, in many cases, cannot have fully shown 
itself until some time after the cause increasing the supply of food had 
been in full operation. Under such circumstances a retrograde movement 
must have taken place. Still I apprehend that, in the absence of disturb- 
ing causes, the retrogression would not be to the point at which food and 
population relatively stood, before the first improvement took place. I 
conceive the progress of human society to resemble the children’s puzzle 
of a snail, which we are told’ every day crawled up the wall four feet and 
fellback three. If we had aiways fallen back the whole four, we should 
still be ill-fed savages, earning a scanty subsistence by the chase. And 
yet in England we have many disturbing causes. We have the poor law 
to increase our numbers, tne corn laws to prohibit, under ordinary circum 
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stances, the importation of subsistence, asd a commercial code by which 
the perverse ingenuity of centuries has laboured to fetter and misdirect our 
industry. 

‘ Seconile, As to the accuracy of our respective forms of expression. 

‘J fully admit, that in all old countries, perhaps in all countries what- 
ever, population is always pressing agpiont food ; and that the pressure not 
only prevents the increase which would take place, if it could be removed, 
but occasions premature mortality. But as society advances in what ap- 
pears to me to be our natural course, for it is the course for which 
nature has fitted us, this pressure generally, though not universally, di- 
minishes. The proportion of those who now die in England from want, is 
probably less than it was two hundred years ago; it certainly is less than it 
was six hundred years ago. I shall think myself, therefore, justified in 
saying, that there is a tendency in the pressure to diminish. I admit that 
human nature tends to marriage directly, and to the increase of subsistence 
only indirectly, and through the intervention of forethought. It may be 
said that, strictly speaking, man has no natural tendency to produce food, 
or to better his condition, but to consume food, and to have his condition 
bettered, and, through the intervention of reason, to the accomplishment 
of these results. But reason, in some degree or other, is as natural to man 
as passion. On this ground I speak of man as a rational animal, as hay- 
ing a tendency towards the ends, which he pursues through the interven- 
tion of forethought, as well as towards. those which he pursues at the dic- 
tates of passion. In this sense I speak of any people as having a desire 
to increase their subsistence, (for that is what I mean when I speak of the 
tendency of subsistence to increase,) stronger than the desire which leads 
them to increase their numbers.’—pp. 73—77. 


And, thus, the error originating in the use of the word “ ten- 
dency,” and confirmed by this abuse of the term natural, has been 
still further strengthened by the Economists not having made pro- 
_ or even having thrown into the shade, a very important 
act. 

Considering this question as one of nomenclature, we cannot esti- 
mate it as an unimportant verbal difference, whilst we remember 
that the definition adopted by the followers of Mr. Malthus, has ex- 
posed his doctrine to great opposition of prejudices, not unwarranted, 
as we have already noticed. Considering it as a question of 
fact, we esteem it as of the highest importance towards vindicat- 
ing the ways of God to man, and affording a strong incentive to 
exertion, to show, that, if there are grounds of fear in the animal 
impulse, which leads to an increase of population, there are founda- 
tions for hope in the higher principles, which are equally natural 
to man. hilst we look upon the fearful increase of paupers in 
England, with the dread with which we should see a Boa coiling 
each additional fold around its victim, were that victim ourselves, 
yet we turn with some hope to the wide diffusion of right feelings 
and principles respecting the checks of population, which, with 
the aid of emigration and a free trade, may yet arrest theevil. 

How soon, in the absence of these remedies, it must be our own 
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fate to witness the united effects of a population, which we are 
encouraging by our poor laws to advance rapidly beyond the 
means of subsistence from within, and of corn laws, which, in 
ordinary circumstances, prohibit its importation from without, 
we pretend not to prophecy. But we are deeply sensible of the 
importance of removing every obstacle to the diffusion of right 
views respecting population, and we think the temperate, and very 
able, discussion of Mr. Malthus’s principle, at which we have, 
indeed, rather glanced, than offered an adequate review of it, and 
this successful attempt at a more correct statement of the truth, 
must not only tend to remove impressions very unfavourable to 
the adoption of truth, but must rouse the mind from a sickening 
contemplation of the vastness of the evil, to a vigorous effort at an 
effectual remedy. But what is the remedy? The remedies are 
in truth many, and are thus concisely designated by Mr. Senior. 


‘ I will only say at present that knowledge, security of property, freedom 
of internal and external exchange, and equal admissibility to rank and 
power, are the principal causes which at the same time promote the 
increase of subsistence, and by elevating the character of the people, lead 
them to keep at a slower rate the inerease of their numbers. And that 
restrictions on exchange and commerce, artificial barriers excluding the 
great majority of the community from the chance of social eminence, 
and, above all, ignorance and insecurity of person or property, are the 
general causes which both diminish the productiveness of labour, and tend 
to produce that brutish state of improvidence in which the power of 
increase, unchecked by prudence, is always struggling to pass the limits 
of subsistence, and is kept down only by vice and misery. I use the ex- 
pression general causes, to exclude those causes which, being peculiar 
to certain nations, require separate consideration. Such are, the super- 
stitious desire of offspring in China, the political motives to create freehol- 
ders in Ireland, and certain parts of the poor laws in England. But 
omitting these details, it may be generally stated, that all that degrades 
the character, or diminishes the productive power of a people, tends to dim- 
inish the proportion of subsistence to population, and wice versa. And, con- 
sequently, that a population increasing more rapidly than the means of sub- 
sistence, is, generally speaking, a symptom of misgovernment indicating 
deeper-seated evils, of which it is only one of the results.’—pp. 51, 52. 


When our attention is drawn too forcibly to the increasing folds 
of the monster population, our hopes and energies collapse ; but 
when remedies are suggested, which if vigorously applied may yet 
save us from a fearful fate, we recover a force adequate to any 
exertion. 

The tone of our remarks has shown that we think Mr. Senior 
has performed his part with ability; but we must add, that his 
portion of the publication before us, is not that which we have 
perused with the most interest. Mr. Malthus’s letters are models 
of candour, in which persons of the highest talent are often 
lamentably deficient. It is impossible to deny, that Mr. Senior's 
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second lecture is an attack upon the doctrine on which the high 
fame of Mr. Malthus has principally rested. Up to the present 
time that doctrine resisted the assaults of its enemies, and the 
far more troublesome exaggerations of its friends; but at length, 
when all danger seemed over, when economists had acquiesced 
in the doctrine, that there is a natural tendency in suulaiion to 
increase beyond subsistence, had established it as an axiom, had 
even invented a formula, called ‘‘The principle of population,” to 
express it, comes Mr. Senior, and maintains, with great force, as a 
proposition almost self-evident, depending for its proof on the 
obvious facts of there existing in the human race a natural tendency 
to rise from barbarism to civilization, and of the means of sub- 
sistence being proportionally more abundant in a civilized than a 
savage state; that there is a natural tendency in subsistence to 
increase in a greater ratio than population. It is no slight proof 
of Mr. Malthus’s general reputation for candour, that such lectures 
should have been sent to him before publication. And the result 
shows how fully that reputation was justified. The first reply of 
Mr. Malthus contains a general view of the subject, in which he 
states, that the meaning he intended to convey was, that popula- 
tion is always ready and inclined to increase faster than food, if 
the checks which repress it are removed, 

He goes on to admit, that these checks are often more efficient 
in civilized than in barbarous countries; to express a hope that 
they will become still more efficient as knowledge advances, and 
to anticipate the possibility, and even probability, of the labouring 
classes of society being altogether in a better situation than the 
arenow. And in his second letter he says, still more decidedly, 

‘ In the same manner I must allow, that it follows from my principles, 
that if by a free trade, corn were obtained much cheaper, and a labouring 
family could really command a much larger quantity of it, population 
would unquestionably increase with greater rapidity than before, so as to 
reduce the increased corn wages: and that the final condition of the la- 
bouring classes would not depend on this change which had taken place 
in the law, but upon the greater or less prevalence of the moral checks to 
population after the peculiar stimulus, to its increase had subsided; and 
repeated experience has shown that the facility of obtaining food at one 
period is not necessarily connected with the formation of more general 
habits of prudence subsequently. 


‘It does not by any means follow from these principles, that we should 
not use our utmost endeavours to make two ears of wheat grow where one 
grew before, or to improve our commercial code by freeing it from re- 
straints. An iffcrease of population is in itself a very decided advantage, 
if it be not accompanied by an increased proportion of vice and misery. 
And the period during which the pressure of population is lightened, 
though it may not be of long duration, is a period of comparative ease, 
and ought by no means to be thrown out of our consideration. It is fur- 
ther to be observed, that the experience of such a period may sometimes 


operate in giving to the labouring classes a taste for such a mode of living 
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as will tend to increase their prudential habits. But it is obvious that 
without this latter effect, the pressure of poverty cannot be perma 
lessened. And when the principal question is distinctly respecting the 

ermanent condition of the great mass of the labouring classes, as in the 
fatter part of my essay, the interests of that body, which ought to be con. 
sidered as the main interests of society, imperiously require that we should 
not call off their attention to the chances of a great increase of food, but 
endeavour by every proper means to direct their view to the important and 
unquestionable truth, that they can do much more for themselves than 
others can do for them, and that the on/y source of an essential and per- 
manent improvement of their condition, is the improvement and right 
direction of their moral and religious habits.’—pp. 84—85. 


’ 


Now it appears to us impossible to compare these passages with 
those Mr. Senior has extracted in his lectures, and not to feel that 
Mr. Malthus’s present opinions differ, in some respects, from those 
which he formerly maintained, and widely from those which are 
maintained under his name. 





Art. XI.—An Appendix to the Hore Homiletice; or Discourses (in 
the form of Skeletons) upon the whole Scriptures. Containing Nine 
Sermons before the University on the Law and Gospel. In Six 
Volumes, 8vo. By the Rev, Charles Simeon, M. A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. London: Cadell, Hatchard, and Son; and 
Deightons and Stevensons, Cambridge. 


In the preface to this work, Mr. Simeon informs us that ‘ he has 
been led to treat many important passages on which there exists 
no printed sermon in our language; and by digging thus into the 
inexhaustible mine of Scripture, he hopes he shall be found to 
have brought forth some valuable ore, and to have augmented in 
some small degree the treasures provided by others for the benefit 
of the church.’ We can cordially assure him that his expecta- 
tion has been abundantly realized ; and that this ‘ Appendix to 
the Hore Homiletice,’—a sequence worthy of his former works,— 
has conferred an inestimable benefit upon the church at large, and 
the ministrations of the Established Church in particular. 

The “ Ars Concionaria” has unhappily been too little culti- 
vated, and its importance grievously underrated in this country. 
Unquestionably it has not kept pace with the intellectual march of 
the day, in every other department of science,—for it is a science, 
deep and delightful, and none but Sciolists neglect or despise its 
cultivation. Independently of its divine sanction, of the special 
promises annexed to the Preaching, i.e. the ‘ vivd voce’ annuncia- 
tion of the gospel,—the human mind from its very constitution 
attaches a more than ordinary influence to the solemn delivery of 
the sublimest truths, on days and in places set apart for the most 
sacred purposes; where all earthly distinctions merge in the 
levelling reflection that we are but “ dust and ashes,”—within the 
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walls of a sanctuary ‘where, as in the grave, ‘‘ the rich and the poor 
meet together,” and feel that ‘‘the Lord is the maker of them 
all.” ; 

In the early ages of the church, this noble art of appealing to the 
finest affections and faculties of the soul, upon the great concerns 
of its salvation, was held in due estimation. The Gregories,{the 
Basils, and the Chrysostoms, felt the pre-eminence which it 
afforded them, and bowed the hearts of their audiences ‘“ as the 
heart of one man,” under their energetic denunciations, startling 
remonstrances, and enrapturing descriptions of the glories of eter- 
nity. Their successors have bequeathed us much that is worthy of 
imitation; much may be profitably learned from their triumphs 
and their failures. They were generally men of deep study, who 
explored the philosophy of the human mind with a keen and scru- 
tinizing research. Like the great orator of Athens, their grand 
object was practical effect, and it is even now scarcely possible to 
read without emotion, those splendid effusions in which, in later 
times, the vivida vis animi of a Massillon or a Bourdaloue flashed 
conviction on their auditors, and made the daring libertine tremble 
at the judgment to come. 

Pulpit eloquence in England partook somewhat of our national 
character. It was forensic, argumentative, or didactic. The 
sermons were logical gern special pleadings, or mathe- 
matical demonstrations. Puritanism introduced an immeasurable 
prolixity, an infinite divisibility of matter; a harsh, sarcastic tone, 
which if it sometimes overawed rather than convinced the judgment, 
seldom affected the heart. There was, as artists say, a hardness 
and dryness of style in the Puritanic discourses, which savours 
little of the affectionate tenderness that gives a charm to those 
beautiful sketches of sermons preserved in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The re-action produced by the dark fanaticism of the Crom- 
wellites, gave an opposite direction to the style and matter of 
sermonists. Morality, professing to base itself upon the Scrip- 
tures, but really deduced, and differing only in the name, from 
the philosophy of Greece or Rome, was the theme on which the 
preachers generally descanted. Essays, elegant and recherchees but 
lifeless and powerless because destitute of the spirit of the gospel, 
continued to amuse the popular ear, and occasionally perhaps to 
produce some externa] reformation in manners; but failed to con- 
vert the soul. ' 

Barrow might reason with the subtlety of an Aristotle. South 
might ae with the pleasantry of a Montaigne, or the causticism 
of an Aristophanes ; and Blair might captivate by his gracefully 
rounded periods, just as Allison dazzles our Hyperborean neigh- 
bours with his dilettanti sermons on taste; but the true end and 
aim of preaching was obscured or unknown. Their effusions were 
like “the song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and playeth 
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well on an instrument.” “Their hearers showed much love, but 
their heart still cleaved to its covetousness.” 

Whatever may have been the extravagancies into which Whit- 
field and Wesley were seduced, or led their votaries, it is certain 
that they were the founders of a school which still continues to 
affect very materially the tone and character of pulpit eloquence. 
Extemporaneous preaching being peculiarly adapted to arrest the 
attention, and inflame the passions of the multitude, thou 
equally calculated to win the higher classes, in its more refined 
and polished style, now rapidly rose in public estimation, while a 
revolution of taste in the matter of the sermons became decisively 
marked amongst all classes of hearers, as well as preachers. Doc- 
trine, to the exclusion of precept, was the distinctive feature of the 
art in those days ; Arminian and Calvinist spun out their tenets to 
an extreme of tenuity ; and in the general distaste for the Essayists 
(those ‘apes of Epictetus,” whom the Doctrinists now dispersed 
in popularity), the indispensable apparatus of learning, care or 
industry in the composition of a sermon, were despised as “ carnal 
weapons,” as a distrust in the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, who (in their interpretation of the promise), would enable 
the preacher to speak all that was needful, provided only “he 
took no thought how or what he should speak”! This race of 
— orators has been propagated far and wide—within and 
without the pale of the establishment. We have still many 
Huntingdons and Hawkers, who spurn the petty restraints of text 


and context, method, division, or arrangement. We have still | 


““ many who prate, but few who preach.” 

Great, therefore, are the benefits which the example and instruc- 
tions of such a teacher as Mr. Simeon have conferred, more espe- 
cially upon the university of which he is a venerable member, 
and the Clergy of the Established Church of which he is so dis- 
tinguished an ornament. His publication of ‘* Claude’s Essay on 
the Composition of a Sermon,” illustrated by his own masterly ap- 
plication of its rules, would alone entitle him to the gratitude of 
every Christian pastor. 

It appears to have been his great aim in the publication of his 
‘ Skeletons,’ ‘ Hore Homiletice’ and ‘ Appendix,’ to give a scriptural 
tone and character to preaching; to make it, in fact, that which 
it — to be. He wished to rescue it from the degradation into 
which it had sunk ; to model it conformably to the holiness and 
majesty of Him to whose purposes of mercy it is professedly dedi- 
cated. He would discriminate between the good and the evil of 


extemporaneous sermons; retaining all the earnestnéss of impas- 
sioned and energetic delivery, 


‘* Warm from the heart and fresh with all its fires.” 


Freed from the shackles of elaborate written discourse, yet re- 
strained within the bounds of chastened, soberized, and thoroughly 
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digested arrangement. He would inculcate the importance of judi- 
cious selection in texts, and faithful adherence to their cabiect 
matter; of ascertaining what are the prominent truths in the pas- 
sage to be discussed, and how they are elucidated or substantiated 
by the context. It is, in short, his object to draw off the atten- 
tion of men from the subtleties of theology to the duties and 
charities of religion; avoiding those tiivial: obhjants of dispute 
which too often distract the Christian community. Accordingly, his 
work forms a body of doctrinal and —— divinity, or a sort of 
Homiletic Commentary on the whole Bible; less tinctured, perhaps, 
than any similar production with the peculiarities of partyism, 
which frequently deform the otherwise valuable effusions of some 
popular preachers. 

r. Simeon is not over anxious to systematize the Scriptures, or 
submit the individual texts to the Procustes’ bed of a Calvin, or an 
Arminius, ‘‘ aut quocunque vocetur nomine.” He neither heeds the 
outcry of “ Legalism” from the one, nor “ Antinomianism” from 
the other. He will not warp the plain and obvious purport of the 
text, or make it speak a language the very opposite of its inspired 
Author’s sentiments. He seems to have adopted that salutary notion, 
that the writers of Holy Scriptures pinwin meant what they said ; 


and that obvious system of interpretation according to which the 
literal import of the words will generally be found the érue. The 
figurative, or mystic scheme, is unquestionably sanctioned by high 


authority; and the names of Bishops Hurd, Lowth, and Horne, will 
sufficiently rescue it from the sweeping censures of the Sceptic or the 
mere Millenarian. But still the remark attributed, we believe, to 
Origen, viz. ‘‘ that he had spiritualized the prophecies before he un- 
derstood them,” carries much weight, and merits the attention of 
Scripturists in the present day. A vastly large 9 ae of the Old 
Testament prophecies concern the destinies of the Jewish people, asa 
national church, divorced, indeed, from her legitimate lord because of 
her gross infidelity, and for a time supplanted by the Gentile bride. 
But the period, as well as the certainty of her restoration, is accu- 
rately foretold ; and none but the fool will taunt the study of chro- 
nological prophecy as “ either finding a man mad, or making him 
so.” Since the learned Joseph Mede and Bishop Newton, and the 
giant-minded Bishop Horsley drew attention to the literal scheme 
of interpretation, as respects the glories of the latter days, however 
men may have varied as to dates or minor points, the grand feature 
of the system stands out in bolder relief, as the course of events 
developes the solid and scriptural basis on which it is built. 

Few expositors of the Bible have more ingenuously lent them- 
selves to its guidance, than Mr. Simeon; wherever it leads, he 
unhesitatingly follows; and it is very delightful to trace the work- 
ings of mind by which he seems to have been progressively led to 
brighter views, and like the venerable Scott, to modify, so as 
almost to unwrite his earlier opinions, more especially respecting 
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the prophecies of the Old Testament. At a time when Missions 
to the Heathen engrossed the almost exclusive attention of the 
Christian Church, it was customary to apply to the Gentiles, every 
scriptural promise of blessing, made to udah or Israel, Zion or 
Jerusalem. Perhaps one of the most important collateral results 
from the labours of the “ London Society for promoting Chris. 
tianity among the Jews,” has been the awakened attention to the 
Prophetic Scriptures, and the disabusing the minds of modem 
oe of theology, respecting the scope and design of unfulfilled 
prophecy. We are aware that the literal scheme of interpretation 
may be unwarrantably strained ; and we can discern among the 
disciples of the Millenarian school, an occasional rashness bor- 
dering upon presumption ; a dogmatizing and domineering spirit, 
which in other times would have dragged its opponents to the 
stake, because it condemns without discrimination, all of whatever . 
grade of erudition, or standard of piety, who dissent from the 
ordinances of the conclave as promulgated in the “ Noctes Canaque 
Deorum,” and in the records of the “‘ Aides Alburiana.”* To the 
more ardent zealots of this stamp, we earnestly recommend the 
judicious remarks of Mr. Simeon, in Sermon 476, vol iv. pp. 396, 
397, where speaking of the time and manner of Christ’s second 
Advent, he observes :— 

‘ But I must enter my protest against that bold, confident obtrusion of 
this matter upon the Church of Christ, which we have witnessed of late, 
and which has tended exceedingly to draw away the minds of many pious 
persons from the more sober and serious contemplations of matters of far 
deeper interest, and of incomparably greater certainty. I object not to | 
the consideration of any point contained in Holy Writ, but 1 deprecate 
the giving such extraordinary, and almost paramount importance to things, 
which to say the least, are extremely questionable, and which, if ever so 
fully established, would tend in no degree to quicken the soul in the 
service of its God. For, whether we are to enjoy the presence of our God 
and Saviour in heaven or on earth, it can make no difference in our 
present duties, nor can it add one jot or tittle to our present encourage- 
ments. And the grievous errors which have been broached by some who 
have been most zealous in propagating their Millenarian notions, are 
abundantly sufficient to keep all prudent persons from being drawn into 
their vortex. Of this however we are certain, that, ‘‘ all the ends of the 
earth are given to the Lord Jesus for his possession,” and that in the 
appointed season, which we hope now is fast approaching, “ All flesh 
shal! see the salvation of God.” Yes, whether by his personal appearance, 
or by the operations of His Holy Spirit, ‘“ He shall reign in Mount Zion, 
and in Jerusalem, and before His ancients gloriously.” ’ 


In this work of Mr. Simeon’s, no topic of interest or importance 
has been left untouched, and of its author we can truly say ‘‘ Nihil 
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* The “ Dialogues on Prophecy,” being the substance of the conver- 
sations, &c., on that subject at Albury Park, (Surrey,) the residence of 
Henry Drummond, Esq. 
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non letigit non ornavit.” His good sense discards the meretricious 
frippery of those who are desirous ‘‘ to preach themselves ;” and, 
alas! there are some of that description who stand high in odour 
of sanctity, and attract vast congregations, either by the 


« Start theatric practised at the glass,” 


or the tinsel of lachrymatory appeals, or fustian and cant phrase- 
ology and stimulating doses of mysticism. To these we would 
recommend the admirable hints suggested by Mr. Simeon, in Ser- 
mon 517, vol. v. p. 102:— 


‘ On us, therefore, the same obligation lies, to wave the use of all rhe- 
torical ornament, and of artificial statements that savour of human wis- 
dom ; and to look to the influences of the Holy Spirit to render our word 
effectual for the good of men. The same holy watchfulness should be 
found in us respecting the honour of God, in the work of man’s salvation, 
Were our talents ever so great, we ought to deem the exercise of them, in 
dispensing the Gospel, a matter of extreme care and jealousy. I mean 
not that they are to be laid aside; for they may be employed to good pur- 
pose, but they are not to be employed for the purpose of display, or to 
exalt our own wisdom: but they must be improved only for the purpose 
of unfolding more clearly the great mysteries of the Gospel, and of ren- 
dering them more intelligible to the meanest capacity. The object which 
we should ever keep in view should be, to have our word accompanied 
with a divine unction to the souls of men ; and tosee faith wrought in their 
hearts with a divine power.’ 


And again, in Sermon 587, vol. v. p. 479 :— 


‘ There are others who preach Christ for popularity. It is found that 
there is nothing which so interests the feelings of mankind, as the Gospel; 
and wheresoever that is preached with any degree of clearness and energy, 
there people will flock to hear it. Now, to our fallen nature, distinction 
of any kind is gratifying: and if a person can see himself followed by 
multitudes, who hang on his lips, and express delight in his ministrations, 
he will feel himself repaid, quite as well as by pecuniary compensation : 
and that many are actuated by this kind of ambition, whilst they profess to 
be led on by higher motives, there is too great reason to fear. Few, in- 
deed, would acknowledge that they were influenced by such vanity as this, 
but, if they would mark what inordinate satisfaction they feel in a crowded 
audience, and what disappointment in a thin attendance, they might see 
that, to say the least, their motives are very questionable. And, indeed, 
this very motive often gives a tone and direction to the ministrations of 
men; who will gratify a particular taste, not because they judge that 
style of preaching to be most scriptural, but because they see it to be most 
accordant with the public feeling; and they dare not to enter fully into 
what they themselves would think most needful, lest they should give 
offence to their hearers, and lessen the popularity which they supremely 


affect. Base is this motive; which prefers the estimation of men to the 
real welfare of their souls.’ 


The solemn topics of Election and Predestination are discussed 
by Mr. Simeon with calm sobriety, and in inseparable connexion 
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with their practical tendencies. The doctrine of the final perse- 
verance of Christ's people, and the experimental assurance of 
faith, are introduced with a tender solicitude to guard against their 
abuse, either by the overweening vanity of intellect, or the inflated 
enthusiasm of passion. Those mysterious themes on which the 
pretended philosophy of the world loses itself, and wastes its 
strength in profitless speculations, ‘ fate, free-will, fore-knowled 
absolute,’ are touched with a master’s hand, and instead of barren 
disputations, engender a tranquil reliance on Divine Providence, 
coupled with a holy circumspection, lest any: man ‘fall after the 
examples of unbelief. 

Few have investigated more deeply than Mr. Simeon the ritual 
law under the Mosaic dispensation, that singular piece of: me- 
chanism wherewith it pleased Almighty God to instruct His 
Church while yet in a state of pupilage, just as a skilful tutor 
chooses emblems or models to initiate his pupils into the abstract 
sciences. The doctrine of human depravity, and the atonement 
made by Christ, are thus beautifully i!lustrated in one of the 
whole length sermons, No. 443, vol. iv. p. 235 :— | 


‘In all this (i.e. the sacrificial rites) was Christianity depicted. On 
what are the hopes of Christians founded, but on sacrifice, even the sacri- 
fice of our Lord Jesus Christ, except through His atoning blood nota 
creature in the universe can ever come to God. In presenting that offer- 
ing He himself was the priest as well as the victim; and having offered 
himself up to God upon the cross, He rose from the dead, and went with 
His own blood within the vail, there to present it before the mercy-seat; 
and on that He founds His all-prevailing intercession. But let us come 
to a few particulars, and we shall see how the light beams upon us from 
every part of the Jewish Scriptures. We have said, that on some occa- 
sions, the offender laid his hands upon the head of his offering, just as 
Aaron did on the scape-goat, when he confesed over him all the sins of the 
Children of Israel; and this teaches us that it is not sufficient for us that 
the Lord Jesus Christ has been offered for our sins: we must go to Him, 
we must confess over Him, as it were, our sins; and we must by faith 
transfer to Him our guilt, and declare before God that we have no hope, 
whatever, but in His atoning blood. It has been said, also, that on some 
occasions, the offerer was sprinkled with the blood of his offering, and this, 
also, must we do; taking, as it were, the bunch of hyssop in our hands, 
and dipping it in the Redeemer’s blood, and sprinkling our own souls with 
it, as the only possible means of purging our consciences from guilt, and 
of bringing us into a state of peace with God. It is in reference to this, 
that we are said to ‘‘ have come to the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” The sacrifice of Abel received, indeed, 
a sweet token of God’s favourable acceptance ; but the blood of our sact!- 
fice washes all our sins away, and gives us a title to an everlasting inhe- 
ritance. 

‘It has been observed, that on some occasions, the blood was mixed 
with water, and then sprinkled on the offerer. This shews us, that we 
must have the Holy Spirit, also, poured upon us; according as it is said, 
“I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all 
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your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” The Lord 
Jesus Christ, we are. told, ‘came not by water only, but by water and 
blood ;” and this very mystery was intimated at the time of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, when the soldiers pierced our Saviour’s side, and forthwith 
came, in two distinguishable streams, blood and water; the one to cleanse 
us from the guilt of sin, the other from its power: according as it is writ- 
ten, “ Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, Pe are justified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”’ 


There is a topic on which the opinions of Mr. Simeon will pro- 
bably be consulted with some interest. It has for some time been 
a question agitated among the students of prophecy, whether any, 
and what part, of the Jewish ceremonial law may be retained by 
that people when nationally converted unto Christianity? The 
question may appear rather curious than useful, and scarcely to 
be determined by any certain scriptural data. But the more 
minute investigators of prophecy, upon the literal scheme of 
interpretation, have been greatly struck by a passage in Zecha- 
riah (xiv., 16—1¥) where it is asserted, that in the days of 
Messiah, ‘‘ all nations shall keep the Feast of Tabernacles unto 
the Lord.” It was generally supposed that the Prophet spake 
in figure, and a variety of mystic or allegoric meanings have, 
accordingly, been attached to his words. Mr. Simeon’s senti- 
ments will be found recorded in Sermon No. 38], vol. iii. p. 563, 
where, after observing that the great feasts of the Passover and 
the Pentecost plainly prefigured the atoning death of Christ, and 
the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, he says, 


‘ But now comes the difficulty. What was the event predicted by the 
Feast of Tabernacles? Commentators have mentioned two; namely, the 
incarnation of our blessed Lord, and the state in which all his people 
should live in this dreary wilderness. For the former of these, there ap- 
pears some foundation in Scripture; for our blessed Lord’s Advent was, in 
all probability, at that season of the year, the autumn, and not as we gene- 
rally imagine, in the winter. And the expression whereby his incarnation 
is designated by St. John, seems to have a special reference to this feast :— 
“The word was made flesh, and dwelt (tabernacled) amongst us,” and 
this being so wonderful an event, and withal so accordant with the other 
two, it may well be supposed that the expectation of it should be kept up 
by a particular feast, instituted for that express purpose. But then there 
arises a great difficulty. Why should this be so particularly and so ez- 
clusively celebrated in the latter day? Why should such heavy judg- 
ments be denounced against those who should omit to celebrate this; 
whilst yet no notice at all is taken of the other two? This necessitates 
us to look for some other event, which is of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify the appointment of a feast, and which demands that peculiar honour 
which is here exclusively reserved for it. As for the state in which all are 
to live under the Christian dispensation, there is nothing at ail mysterious 
in that, nothing that calls for such a typical prefiguration, and nothing that 
is peculiarly appropriate to the latter day. We therefore dismiss that 
altogether from our thoughts, as far as the prediction is concerned. 
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‘In order to discover what event there is which the Prophet had in 
view, and which, either by itself, or in connexion with Christ's first 
Advent, corresponds with the Feast of Tabernacles, and which, moreover, 
calls for such distinguished honour in the latter day, we must examine 
the whole preceding context. The Prophet is speaking respecting the 
future restoration and conversion of the Jews. He foretels that it 
will be opposed to the utmost by the heathen nations; but that the 
Jews will triumph over all their enemies, and having destroyed immense 
multitudes of them, will be the instruments of converting the rest to the 
faith of Christ. Now it is obvious, that the Jews, in going up to their 
own land, must dwell in booths made of the branches of trees, or at best 
in tents, such as soldiers use when they take the field. It is equally ob- 
vious, that, in appearance, they will be as likely to fall a prey to their 
enemies, as when they came out of Egypt to sojourn in the Wilderness, 
yet shall they be as miraculously preserved then, as heretofore, not only 
through the destruction of their enemies, but by a supply of all their 
wants; and they shall have renewed to them all their former mercies 
under their Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will then reign over 
them, and fix his tabernacle in the midst of them, as their head and 
king. By this blessed event, their surviving enemies will be con- 
vinced, and converted to the faith of Christ; and all who shall 
resist the evidence thus afforded them, and refuse to join them in the 
worship of the Saviour, shall be visited with plagues, which shall make 
plain the indignation of God against them. At the Feast of Tabernacles 
they were wont to pray for the latter rain, which fell at that season of the 
year; and God threatens that they who should not unite with them in 
these holy exercises, ‘‘ should have no rain,” and whereas Egypt was inde- 
pendent of rain, their land being fertilized by the overflowing of the Nile, 
they should have some other plague equivalent to that inflicted on other 
disobedient nations, for God would sorely chastise all who should refuse to 
unite in celebrating the wonderful event, and in honouring the Saviour 
who shall have brought it to pass. Now, here we have an object worthy 
of such an ordinance to prefigure it: for it is the consummation of all the 
Prophecies relating either to the Jewish or Gentile world. And here we 
see why this feast is to be observed, not only in preference to, but to the 
exclusion of, the other two: and certainly if we conceive, as many do, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ will then descend, and personally reign on the 
earth, the connexion between His first and second Advent will more 
strongly appear, and the authoritative injunction respecting the observance 
of that Feast will be more fully accounted for. Could we make up our 
minds to this point, it must be confessed it would throw great light on the 
passage before us; because this Feast would then have the same direct 
reference to Christ as is unquestionably found in the other two. But of 
His spiritual reign there can be no doubt: and that being then more glo- 
rious than ever, and over both the Jewish and Gentile world in one collec- 
tive body, it may well be regarded as a renewal of His presence upon earth, 
and an accomplishment of the prophecy before us.’ 


We cannot take leave of these volumes without earnestly recom- 
mending the incalculable advantage derivable from such a model 


as Mr. Simeon, whether speaking from the pulpit or through the 
medium of the press. 
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When we reflect on the objections to which extemporaneous 
preaching is liable; how frequently the gift of a fluent delive 
begets a dangerous carelessness of preparation; how often it is 
urged and yielded to, as a plea for indolence and slovenliness in 
study, thus enervating the mental powers, relaxing the tone of 
spiritual piety, and drawing men off from the salutary severity of 
deep meditation and profound research into the nine of Scripture, 
we cannot too strongly recommend to those who possess and are 
anxious judiciously to cultivate that gift, an attentive perusal in 
the first place of ‘* Claude’s inimitable Essay on the Composition 
of aSermon,” a fifth edition of which we are vlad to see announced, 
with Mr. Simeon’s latest alterations and improvements. We 
would next recommend Mr. Simeon’s ‘ Skeletons,’ ‘ Hore Homi- 
leticee,’ and the ‘ Appendix’ now before us ; reminding the superficial 
reader that, however brief some of these Skeletons may appear, 
they evince throughout a great assiduity of research and industry. 
This ‘ Appendix’ alone contains 718 Skeletons and complete Ser- 
mons. Amongst the latter, those preached before the University, 
on the Law and the Gospel, may rank with the productions of the 
first masters. 





Art. XIIl.—Préjugés des Reputations. Par J. B. Salgues. Paris: 1830. 


Tue author of the volume now before us has nv published three 


other volumes, on the various prejudices and errors which pass current 
in the world ; and might, perhaps, if at all industrious in collecting, 
find ample materials for fifty volumes more. But of all the pre- 
judices which infest society, none are more rife, or more absurd, 
than those which relate to the reputations of public men, authors, 
artists, or statesmen. A certain notion of a public man is formed 
no one knows how, and passes first to one person, then to another, 
till at length the whole reading world is possessed by it. This vague 
conception is quickly believed to be an exact representation of the 
character of the individual in question; and the idea, gaining 
ground from day to day, and passing into the records of the times, 
is sometimes handed down to posterity. For this reason it is highly 
praiseworthy and useful, to examine from time to time the notions 
which we and our cotemporaries entertain, or appear to entertain, of 
those individuals who have distinguished themselves in our own 
days, or in the ages which have preceded, that, if necessary, we 
pce correct our judgments, and approach more nearly to the 
truth. 

M. Salgues, who, in the work before us, has undertaken to per- 
formthis task in part, has several qualities which befit him for the 
office. He possesses a keen perception of the ridiculous, a certain 
species of bold malicious wit, a passion for satire, considerable 
knowledge, and a mode of expressing his thoughts which is by no 
ufeans destitute of felicity. The absence of other qualities, how- 
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ever, even still more requisite than those we have enumerated, in 
whoever would be the Rhadamanthus of this world, is strikingly 
visible. His philosophy, his tastes, his opinions, are Purislens.tthe 
wants that masculine judgment which rag me between the 
simply absurd and the odious. Like Draco, he visits the sins of 
vanity and egotism with no less severity than those of cruelty and 
profligacy. To crown all, while declaiming against prejudices he 
is prejudiced. Notwithstanding all this, his book is likely to enjoy 
a considerable share of temporary popularity, and, in spite of its 
defects, and of the vices of its author’s mind, must unquestionably 
be useful in proportion as it is known. 

The art of acquiring popularity, without deserving it, appears to 
be still more completely understood in France than in England. 
The secret, however, all the world over, is this: a man, desirous of 
enjoying the sweets of reputation, contrives, by cant, by flattery, 
or by more solid and convincing means, to gain over a small 
coterie of would-be wits to his party, and engages them to inform 
the world of the extent and splendour of his merits. They raise up 
their voices, trumpet forth his praises in all quarters, and insinuate 
that not to discover the genius of their protegé, is to be exposed to 
the suspicion of wanting it. This is enough. Every man in this 
age is ambitious of being considered a genius, as well as of knowing 
everything, and therefore every body falls into the trap, and lauds 
and magnifies the new idol, in order to be thought sagacious, and 
discerning, and well informed. Thus it is that men delude each 
other and themselves; while the quack, for whose benefit the farce 
is got up, laughs at the juggle, and enjoys the fruits of it. 

. Salgues is conidial attentive to persons who have acquired 
a reputation in this way. He commences with Madame de Genlis, 
a woman of unrivalled good fortune, and of considerable talents ; 
but as genuine a quack as ever exhibited before the public. His 
> of the inordinate vanity, and audacious absurdity of her 
“‘ Memoires,” is cleverly executed ; and if the work at all survive 
this well-deserved castigation, it will only prove how much more 
acceptable idle gossip and bigoted cant are, than useful truths, 
and unostentatious piety. Impressed with the dignity of his sub- 
ject, the author commences his article on Madame de Genlis with 
these words : ‘ It is now upwards of fourscore years since the good 
genius of France bestowed upon morality, upon theology, upon the 
sciences, and upon literature, Stephanie Felicité Ducrest, Mar- 
chioness de Sillery, and Countess de Genlis ;’ and he proceeds to 
expose to ridicule and contempt, the puerility and nonsense with 
which the old lady has stuffed the memoirs of her own life. 

We believe it is the Margravine of Anspach who tells us that she 
narrowly escaped being squeezed to death, on the first day of her 
entry into this world, by the weight of an old friend of her mother, 
who came to visit her after the critical moment was over. Madame 
de Genlis, a still more important personage, was almost by miracle 
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saved from the same fate; for the baillie of the place, who we suppose, 
was as fat as an alderman, was just about to seat himself on the 
cushion where she lay, when the fates, who had carved out a more 
glorious destiny for her, interposed, and rescued her from the bail- 
he’s unwieldly weight. Nodoubt the old gentlewoman recals with 
delight the various perils and mischances that her youth suffered, 
and amuses her own family and friends by recounting them by the 
winter fire-side ; but it appears to be a strange fancy to imagine that 
the world should occupy itself in learning that she was dry-nursed ; 
that at the age of eighteen months she narrowly wae pe drowning 
in a fish-pond ; that the usual means were employed to cure her 
squinting ; and that when she was made a canoness, the Grand 
Prior, in attempting to cut off a lock of her hair, clipped off her ear, 
which, however, grew again. 

Mr. Salgues’s version of the Countess’s history of her marriage, 
is extremely pleasant :—‘ As the amiable canoness grew up, she be- 
came charming. The Count de Genlis, a young man of twenty- 
seven, a colonel in the army, and nephew to the Marquis de 
Puisieux, minister for foreign affairs, beheld the portrait of the en- 
chantress, and feeling that his heart was wounded by the sight, 
threw himself at her feet, offering her his fortune and his hand. 
The offer was accepted ; the Marquis was angry; they married se- 
cretly, and set out for Picardy ; and in this way the young Countess 
de Lanes became Countess de Genlis.’ It would be necessary to 
copy the whole of this illustrious lady’s memoirs if we would de- 
scribe all the sallies, the tricks, and the frolics of the young Countess. 
She conducted her husband’s horses to water, riding astride upon 
them; and played off a thousand tricks upon the | pmrernet | knock- 
ing in the evening at the doors of the cabarets, and asking for sarre- 
chen and then running away with all her might, roaring with 
laughter. She moreover bled and physicked the villagers with va- 
rious success, made them swallow decoctions of various herbs, and 
far from demanding payment for her prescriptions, she frequently 
added to her potions a good silver shilling, which made them go 
down more pleasantly. All this was delightful, but Paris was a 
thousand times more so. 

When Madame de Genlis retired to the convent of Belle Chasse 
with the children of the Duke de Chartres, she was visited by se- 
veral of the literary men who were at that period called ‘‘ Philoso- 
phers,” in Paris. D’Alembert, unquestionably in jest, promised 
her that if she would lay aside her bigotry, he would exert himself 
to create in the French Academy a lose for four female members, 
of which she, of course, should be one; but the Countess, who 
prized her bigotry still more than her literary reputation, or at least, 
than a place in the French Academy, felt her rage kindle at the 
proposal, and the philosopher returned no more. La Harpe, how- 
ever, who visited her for love, was not to be repressed, even by her 
bigotry; for love is much-enduring, patient, and unwearied. He 
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celebrated her charms and her wit in a thousand songs, in a thou: 
sand madrigals, and the Countess replied to his passion in the same 
way. This was exactly as it should be. The love that evaporates 
in a song, should be paid with a song, and with nothing more. 
The children who had been placed under the care of the Countess 
de Genlis, at length reached that age in which the services of a mas- 
ter appeared to be required ‘ The period, ‘says M. Salgues,’ ap. 
proached, when according to custom, their education was no longer 
to be confided to women. But was Madame de Genlis an ordinary 
woman! Did not her knowledge, her talents, the greatness of her 
conceptions, elevate her above her sex? The Duke de Chartres 
came formally to consult her on the choice of a Governor. She 
named several able men, one after another, but the Duke approving 
of none of them, she said, ‘‘ Well, hereis myself?” ‘Aye, replied the 
Duke, you are the person :” and Madame de Genlis was forthwith 
transformed from the Governess, to the Governor or Tutor, of the 
young princes.’ The dwelling of Belle Chasse now became the 
residence of all the sciences, and arts, and knowledge, known to 
man. Maupertuis had, a short time previously, proposed to found 
a city in which the language of the ancient Romans only should be 
spoken; but Madame de Genlis did much better: her dining-room 
became a polyglote school, and her house a living encyclopedia. 
Her pupils breakfasted in German, dined in English, supped in 
Italian, and by this ingenious method feasted body and mind 
at the same time. The mechanical arts themselves were not ba- 
nished from this scientific mansion. The delicate fingers of the 
Countess wielded in succession the pen, the turning machine, the 
saw, and the plane. She moreover constructed twig baskets, 


admirable for their tastefulness and lightness, and manufactured 


laces, gauzes, and portfolios, superior even to those of England, to- 
gether with marble paper and wigs. 

In the immediate wake of this singular plan of education, we 
have the history, in epitome, of one of those scenes of literary squab- 
bling which have so frequently been exhibited at Paris. During 
her education scheme at Belle Chasse, the. Countess, besides her 
baskets and lace, had manufactured a kind of Romance, called ‘Adela 
and Theodore,” which her lover, La Harpe, had undertaken to praise 
to the skies in the “ Mercure de France.” Instead of a panegyric 
from La Harpe, however, the ‘‘ Mercure” only contained a critique, 
which was any thing but favourable. Revenge now took the place 
of love, though it does not appear how La Harpe was to blame; 
and as her quondam admirer had also ‘ written a book,’ the power 
to avenge herself was in the lady’s hands, and she availed herself of 
it to the utmost. 

We quit Madame de Genlis, however, and pass on to the other 
characters here assembled together. M. Salgues is perfectly 
mistaken if he imagines that the Bienheureux Robert d’Arbiss- 
elles, abbot of Fonterrault, possesses a reputation worth demo- 
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lishing. To use a t79 coined at the west end of the town, and 
not altogether intelligible out of that quarter, “ Robert” is a 
person ‘‘ whom nobody knows.” The name of the convent of 
Fonterrault occupies, to be sure, a place in ‘‘ Bayle’s Historical and 
Critical Dictionary,” where certain jokes, and scandalous anecdotes, 
are related of this ‘‘ Bienheureux” personage ; but “ the world ” 
has long ceased to take «| interest in such matters, and the 
resuscitation attempted by M. Salgues will have no effect. We 
do not now care one straw whether he partook or not of the bed of 
his pretty nuns, or whether the letters of Geoffry de Vendome and 
the Bishop of Rennes, be genuine or not. If Robert was guilty of 
loving this — of — other holy personages, as Saint 
Adhelm, bishop of Canterbury, had been addicted to the same 
thing. In fact, the middle ages were as fertile in vice of every 
species, as they were in ignorance and foolery. 

Madame de Maintenon, whatever may be the rank she occupies 
in Fuller’s Dictionary, is tolerably well understood, in the present 
day, at least here in England. Her talents for intrigue, her 
affected piety, her inordinate ambition, and her heartless selfish- 
ness, have long been acknowledged ; and if a few harmless 
Jesuits have amused themselves in these latter days, when they 
have little else to occupy them, with descanting on her virtues, 
and her piety, why should we be angry? Men must employ 
themselves, and there seems to be something chivalrous in propping 
up equivocal reputations, like those of Madame de Maintenon, 
Jane of Naples, and Mary Queen of Scots. Let us quit this 
ingenious old lady, who contrived at the age of fifty-two to become 
the mistress of a king younger than herself, and pass on to cha- 
racters more worthy of our notice. 

The next personage whose character M. Salgues undertakes to 
examine, is Mohammed. Conscious, or at least fearful that he 
was about to tread on dangerous ground, our author adopted the 
plan of throwing what he had to say concerning the Arabian 
Prophet into dialogue, supposing that by this means he should the 
more easily escape censure, supposing that any of the truths he 
was about to utter should be found unpalatable. In old times this 
contrivance was sometimes found to succeed. Euripides vented 
his own incredulity through the mouths of his dramatis persone, 
and Plato is thought to have done the same thing. But the trick 
has now become a little stale; and therefore M. Salgues, in 
adopting a form of composition which he could not manage 
adroitly, subjected himself to the certainty of being tedious, 
without deriving any equivalent advantage. The subject, although 
by no means new, is sufficiently fertile, and an author thoroughly 
impregnated with the spirit of the East, and at the same time 
aware of the extent and nature of the prejudices prevailing in 
Europe on the subject, might have rendered an outline of the 
character of Mohammed exceedingly striking. The ignoranee of 
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Europeans upon every point relating to the history, manners, and 
opinions of Asiatic nations, appears truly marvellous, when we 
consider the number of travellers who have traversed the East 
for the purpose of collecting correct information on the character 
of the people and their institutions. There are individuals still to 
be found who believe that Mohammed’s coffin hangs suspended by 
magnetism between earth and heaven, in the great mosque at 
Medina ; that during his lifetime he pretended to have cut the 
moon in two; and that he supposed women, that is one half of the 
whole human race, to be without souls. But it isnot worth while to 
refute the opinions of persons so absurd as these. The Koran 
exists, let them read it; the book contains their refutation. The 
errors of the literary and the learned, however, must be treated 
differently; and on this particular subject the literary and the 
learned are but little more correct in their notions than the vulgar. 
M. Salgues has attacked and exposed some of these, but in a tone 
more. calculated to irritate and offend than to convince. His 
knowledge of the East, appears too confined for the task he has 
undertaken, and accordingly his success is very small. 

To Mohammed succeeds Martin Luther, a great man also, and 
one who, in certain parts of Europe, is as little understood as the 
Arabian Prophet is in any part of Christendom. If M. Salgues is 
unsatisfactory in the preceding article, he is far more so in this. 
Luther was a man above his reach. The intrepid, ardent, inde- 
fatigable advocate of liberty of conscience, who performed more 
than a hundred philosophers towards the emancipation of Europe, 
from the darkness of the middle ages, is here attempted to be 
shown up in a ludicrous light, as pretending to hold conferences 
with the devil, while he was only dreaming. It is true the author 
pretends all the while to be defending the great reformer; but we 
can discover that, in the midst of his apparent design, there is 
another, which is neither more nor less than to cover both Catholic 
and Protestant with ridicule. This is a relic of the philosophism 
of the last age, which is not at all to the taste of the present ; and 


our lively satirist, by giving himself up a little too much to this’ 


view, is extremely likely to give more offence to real philosophers 
than to any other class of men whatever. 
Leaving Martin Luther to be appreciated by more competent 
pone we come to the famous Cardinal de Richelieu, who 1s 
ere delineated with considerable truth and vivacity : 


‘«*This man,” says our author, “ has still a magnificent mausoleum in 
the Sorbonne; and in Paris, and in all parts of France statues are found 
to his memory. It was of him that Montesquieu remarked that ‘he 
compelled his king to play the second part in his kingdom, while he was 
acting the first in all Europe ; that he rendered the sovereign contemptible, 
while he was shedding glory upon his reign. I would consent,” adds 
M. Salgues, that the Cardinal de Richelieu should have statues erected to 
him wherever the qualities of the mind are considered every thing, and 
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those of the heart nothing, wherever the genius of politics is preferred to 
the rights of humanity, of justice, and of morality. He humbled the 
enemies of France, he raised to the highest degree of glory the crown 
left by Henry IV. to a feeble successor; he was the terror of the great, 
whom he cast bound hand and foot at the foot of the throne, but he was 
himself regarded with horror by the people, who were pressed to the earth 
by the weight of his intolerable despotism. He erected the power of the 
prince upon the ruins of public liberty. Let him have a statue raised to 
him, provided its head resembles those theatrical masks which are majestic 
on one side and hideous on the other. Nature had bestowed upon him 
a powerful mind and a superior judgment, but an iron heart. Covetous 
of every kind of glory, he began by studying with ambitious ardour the 
science of theology. At the age of nineteeri he discoursed with eclat on 
various subjects in the college of the Sorbonne. His talents, his court 
favour, his reputation, raised him at the age of twenty-two to the honour 
of the episcopacy, and it was the Pope himself who consecrated him with 
his own hands. He now composed various controversial, pious, and 
ascetical works, and acquired a high reputation in the church. He 
expounded the principal points of the Catholic faith, and of those 
christian perfections which he recommended to others, but took care not 
to practise himself. Ascending rapidly from one step to another, he became 
almoner to queen Mary de Medicis, whom he first served, then provoked 
to hatred, then betrayed, and, hurrying her abominable son into a forget- 
fulness of his idbied duties, caused to be banished from the court, from 


the kingdom, and to die in despair and misery in a foreign land. While 


the monarch’s favourites furthered his designs, he made use of their ser- 
vices; when they could no longer serve his purpose, he cut them off, or 
cast them from the court; he took possession of the mind of Louis XIII, 
the degenerate heir of Henry IV., and discovering that he was hated by the 
great, that certain courtiers were planning his ruin, he seized upon that 
pretext to surround himself with a guard, at first of fifty archers, then of 
two companies of cavalry, and two hundred infantry, while his palace dis- 


oxar greater pomp and more severe etiquette than that of the sovereign 
iimself,” 


In describing the actions of this proud and unprincipled priest, 
our author falls into an error, not uncommon in historians of judg- 
ment superior to him, of attributing all the blame to the minister, 
and none to the king. For example, he observes that Richelieu 
plunged the monarch in a narrow and superstitious devotion, kept 
him in continual fear of sorcerers and the devil, and occupied his 
whole time in pilgrimages and “ neuvaines,” or nine days’ prayers, 
while he himself was advancing with rapid strides towards supreme 
power. But how came Richelieu to possess this boundless influence 
over his prince’s mind ? Was Louis XIII. a mere puppet, without 
judgment, without intellect, without common sense? If he was, it 
was a matter of course that he should be led by the nose by the 
first man who should have the courage to attempt it; and he was 
Te ie in putting his head into the noose of a rogue 
like Richelieu. When one individual is said to lead another into 


an evil course of action, an accusation is advanced against both ; 
VOL. XIII, K 
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against the one, of profligacy and power; against the other, of 
profligacy and imbecility ; for there is no man so far destitute of 
common sense as not to see his way in morals. 

It is perhaps impossible to penetrate so far into the secrets of 
those times, as to know with certainty whether Louis the XIII. 
really loved or hated the Cardinal. No doubt he was sometimes 
pettish and angry when any of his courtiers brought to his mind 
the sorry figure he cut, in the eyes of mankind; but, if he hated 
Richelieu, he was still more weak and despicable than we think 
him. On the taking of Rochelle, when our own tyrant, Charles [., 
betrayed the interests of the religion of his country, the bold and 
ambitious Cardinal drew upon him the admiration of people of all 
ranks, and on every side the enthusiastic cry of ‘ Vive le Grand 
Cardinal!” was heard. At this moment, when, if ever the envy 
of the prince was likely to take vent, Louis only said, ‘ Whoever 
loves him, loves me.” 

In perusing the unhappy chronicles of our species, we are often 
compelled to blush for the race to which we belong, but never so 
much as when we have before our eyes the picture of what men 
have been degraded to, in courts and palaces. Let the reader 
linger a moment on the following passage :— 


‘The hatred against the Cardinal was now carried to its highest pitch ; 
no one doubted that it was his intention to open the way to the throne, 
for his family. At this moment Louis XIII. fell sick at Lyons, and the 
courtiers exerted all the force of their hatred around his sick bed to pro- 
duce the ruin of the Cardinal. The Marshal de Marillac offered to cut 
him off; the two queens urged the same request with tears and prayers, 
the only arms of women ; and the Marshal de Bassompiére united his en- 
treaties with theirs. They began to entertain some thoughts of giving way, 
and the Cardinal to prepare the means of escaping the storm; but the 
force of the disorder at length began to abate, the wretched monarch sinks 
into his usual state of slavery, which he detested but could not escape, and 
threw himself at the feet of the queen-mother to beg forgiveness for his 
oppressor. ‘The Cardinal humbles himself and weeps, promising whatever 
is required of him, but inwardly determining to listen to his ambition and 
the thirst of vengeance. The queen-mother, expelled from the court, and 
shortly after from France itself, soon hastened away to die in grief and 
misery amongst strangers ; the Marshal de Marillac, arrested at the head of 
his army, was imprisoned in the castle of Ruelle ; was denied the privilege 
of being tried by his natural judges, while a commission, chosen by the 
Cardinal, conducted his trial in the very house, and under the eye of his 
enemy, who, when he was condemned to death, thus ironically complimented 
the magistrates on their baseness: It must be confessed, gentlemen, that 
God bestows upon magistrates lights which he refuses to others; I myself, 
now, could not have hoped to find the accused sufficiently guilty to deserve 
death !””’ 


The rest of the picture of this atrocious minister is given in the 
same vigorous style, but we can, of course, do no more than point 
at a few portions of it. The rebellion, and subsequent baseness of 
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the Duke of Orleans; the proud stoicism of the Duke de Mont- 
morency, who, when condemned to death by the parliament of 
Toulouse, refused to appeal to other judges, observing, “ I will not 
quibble for my life ;” the inexpressible meanness of the Prince de 
Conde, and the despicable vengeance of the Cardinal against a 
few poor women and monks, we must pass over entirely; but the 
passage which describes the wretched attempts of this tyrant to 
shine as a literary man, and which forcibly remind us of the furious 
ambition of the Sicilian despot to distinguish himself in the same 
way, is worth quoting, although the fact be tolerably well known. 

Having glanced for a moment at the hypocrisy of Richelieu, the 
author proceeds: 

‘ He moreover founded theatres, and with the aid of Colletet, and other 
poor devils of that stamp, composed various tragedies and comedies. He 
expended two hundred thousand crowns in getting up the representation 
of his would-be tragedy of Mivaine, and lavished upon Colletet six hundred 
francs for six lines. In the beginning of his career he had had the ambi- 
tion of shining by his theological works in the church; he had now the 
vanity to hope to distinguish himself in the world of letters by his compo- 
sitions both ia verse and prose. But his verses were written by Gombervile, 
as his theological works had, for the most part, been by the abbé de Bour- 
zeis. Being desirous of exhibiting proofs of his affection for learning and 
literature, he founded the French Academy, and declared himself its pro- 
tector. Nero and Domitian found poets to celebrate their praises; Horace 
and Virgil lavished the most contemptible upon Augustus; and the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu found enthusiastic and servile panegyrists. Not content 
with this, however, he desired a monopoly of praise. If the success of the 
Cid raised the name of Corneille to the clouds, 


‘Si Paris pour Chimére a les yieux de Rodrigue,” 


his self-love becomes offended, and to flatter his wounded vanity, he pre- 
vails upon the Academy to censure the Cid. Like all other celebrated 
ambitious men, he united the most astonishing contrasts, meanness and 
pride.’ 

The article which follows, upon the burning alive of Urbain 
Grandier, and the possession of the nuns of Loudun, may, in some 
measure, be looked upon as a supplement to that on the Cardinal 
de Richelieu. It is composed in a very different style, and al- 
though less animated, is more interesting. The history of this 
unfortunate man, who seems to have been put to death because he 
was handsome, vain, and somewhat witty, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary that can be conceived ; and although it must be sufficiently 
familiar to those who are versed in the history of superstition, it 
may still possess the charms of novelty for the general reader. 

In entering on this narration, the author observes that he was 
far from thinking, when he commenced his work, that the name of 
Grandier would have found a place in it; since the decision of 
posterity seemed to have sufficiently avenged his memory. A re- 
ceut publication, however, falling into his hands, changed his reso- 
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lution. He discovered that, not content with having formerly 
burned him alive, there were certain priests who wished to per- 
petuate the belief in his guilt, notwithstanding that the world has 
ceased to have any faith in the existence of the crime of which he 
was accused, and for which, ostensibly at least, he was executed. 
Many of the details into which the author enters, for the purpose 
of exposing the wickedness of Grandier’s accusers, are such as could 
not be printed in England, though they are allowed in France; but 
we shall lay before our readers enough of this extraordinary affair, 
to exhibit a true picture of the spirit of those times. 

The people of the town of Loudun, for some reason or another, 
were desirous of possessing a convent of Ursuline nuns, and signi- 
fied their desires in form to the rp of Poictiers. This worthy pre- 
late, who appears to have shared all the superstition and profligacy 
of manners of the times in which he lived, very readily yielded to 
their wishes, and uaderstanding that in the convent of Poictiers 
there were several nuns whose reputations were a little the worse 
for the wear, he selected those pious and charitable sisters, and 
placing the most debauched of them all at their head, despatched 
them in all haste to the good town of Loudun. On their arrival 
at the place of their destination, they found that there was no con- 
vent prepared to receive them, and that it would be necessary to 
put up for the present with an old haunted house, which was 
greatly fallen to decay. Neither was there at first any other pro- 
vision than bread and water, a species of diet to which few persons 
resort from preference. Our nuns, who were persons of taste and 
judgment, soon gave affairs another turn. They laboured, acquired 
money, furnished their convent, and then began to look about for 
handsome confessors.. Two persons presented themselves to perform 
this office for the nuns of Loudun, a priest with the very handsome 
name of Mignon, and Urbain Grandier, who possessed a person 
still handsomer than the name of his rival. M. Mignon, however, 
was not the man tamely to submit to rivalry in a matter of this 
kind, where the question was, who should possess the right to the 
consciences and persons of some score or two of pretty nuns. He, 
therefore, set himself seriously to work to get rid of his adversary, 
not by the ordinary means prevalent among the vulgar, but bya 
fine, subtle, and curious policy which none but a monk could have 
devised. He determined to remove his enemy by burning him 
alive. To effect this a certain degree of ingenuity was necessary, 
but no very extraordinary genius for mischief, for mankind seem to 
have lent themselves in those times with wonderful facility to fur- 
ther the designs of any rogue whatever. 

In the first place the nuns, whose intellects seem to have been 
somewhat deranged by the spirit of licentiousness, were to be per- 
suaded that their evil desires had been inflamed, not by the conver- 
sation and the arts usually prevailing at that time in convents, and 
not to be repressed so long as human nature shall remain unchanged, 
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but by the magical practices of Urbain Grandier. This part of the 
business was of course not very difficult, for the nuns, incapable of 
concealing their wanton propensities, were exceedingly willing to 
shift the blame from their own shoulders, even though it should 
rest on those of the handsome curé, who may, after all, have had 
something todo with the excitement among thenuns. Be this as it 
may, Mignon, terrified lest Grandier should rob him of his prey, 
pushed the matter to extremities, and with all the vehemence of a 
man urged on at once by the love of woman and the love of gain. 
Other passions, more or less malignant, united their force with 
these, perhaps, to hurry on the criminal in his course of guilt; but 
without any other motives, these were of themselves sufficient to 
account, under the circumstances, for his actions. 

Grandier was now accused of having cast into the convent cer- 
tain thorns and roses prepared by magic, which excited, in as many 
of the nuns as inhaled their scent, an irresistible passion for the ma- 
gician. The curé seems, in fact, to have been in possession of that 
kind of magical art, which is all-powerful over the heart of woman, 
but which cannot be defined or described ; for even among the se- 
cular dames of the town of Loudun, his powers were acknowledged, 
and his love sought for by many. Mignon, however, had resolved 
that his triumph inthe world should be short. The accusation of 
sorcery was pushed with vigour, the nuns were interrogated, found 
to be possessed by whole troops of devils in the pay and service of 
M. Grandier, and the master of these faithless and unruly servauts 
was apprehended and cast into prison. 

Among his other accomplishments the handsome curé was under- 
stood to possess the art of writing satires, and had, it seems, amused 
himself in an unlucky moment, in exercising this talent at the ex- 
pense of the Cardinal de Richelieu. Observing persons thought 
they could perceive some secret connexion between this fact, and 
the accusation of sorcery, and imagined that the hand which struck 
the curé reached all the way from Paris. At present the fact is 
pretty well ascertained ; and we can add to the other claims of the 
‘Grand Cardinal” to the admiration of mankind, that of having 
caused a poor handsome young man to be burned alive, for having 
made himself too merry with his beard. 

Chere is a singularly comic view in this horrible tragedy, which 
provokes laughter in the midst of the most fearful scenes. The 
abbe Mignon having discovered that the pretty nuns were possessed 
by the spirit of lust, who, when interrogated, replied that his name 
was Astaroth, hitherto supposed by the learned to have been a fe- 
male demon, brought the whole affair before the magistrates, and 
requested them to repair to the convent, to be present at the exor- 
cisms, and to behold the wonders which accompanied them. The 
baillie and the civil lieutenant accepted of their invitation, and re- 
pairing to the convent, found the lady abbess and one of the inferior 
sisters, in an apartment furnished with seven little beds, and sur- 
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rounded by Carmelite friars, a canon, and a surgeon. At the sight 
of the magistrates, the lady abbess, who probably experienced some 
slight access of terror at that moment, uttered a piercing shriek, like 
a little pig, and hid herself under the sheets of the bed ; and then 

utting out her head again, she made the most horrible grimaces, 
in order to convince the man of authority that the seven devils to 
which she laid claim were actually in her bed at the time. 

This part of the farce having been performed to the satisfaction 
of the Carmelites and the abbé Mignon, the latter took up his ex- 
orcising book, and commenced the reading of those questions to 
which it was desirable that the devils should reply. It should be 
remarked, that in those times all devils were supposed to be ex- 
tremely well educated, and to possess, among other accomplish- 
ments, a competent knowledge of all languages, ancient as well as 
modern. Their favourite dialect, however, was the Latin, and in 
order to accommodate himself to their taste, the abbé Mignon put 
grensens in that language. ‘‘ Propter quam causam 2” said he to 
the devil Astaroth, ‘ ingressus es corpus hujus virginis?” (that is, 
‘* for what reason has thou entered the body of this virgin?”) The 
devil, with a degree of candour which does him great credit, imme- 
diately replied, ‘‘ Per animositatem” (‘‘ through spite”). This 
point Boas been settled, and it being now clear that it was not 
for love, which, perhaps, the abbé previously suspected, Mignon 
continued, “ Per quod pactum?” (by what covenant?) “ Per 
Flores,” (by that of flowers), said the devil. ‘‘ Quales?” (what 
sort?) ‘‘ Rosas;” (roses). But now came the question for which 
all the others had been contrived. ‘ Quis misit?” (who sent 
them?) Here Astaroth, like a devil of some conscience, who be- 
trayed his master with reluctance, hesitated for a short time, but at 
length muttered forth ‘“‘ Urbanus.” This was coming close to the 
mark, but not hitting it; there might be other Urbanuses, and it 
would be difficult to obtain the permission of the magistrates to burn 
all persons of that name, in order to make sure of the right one. An- 
other step, therefore, was to be made, and the intrepid Mignon con- 
tinued, “‘ Dic cognomen, (mention his surname). Here Astaroth 
made a dead pause. Should he, or should he not, obey the powerful 
exorcises, and expose his beloved master to the certainty of being 
roasted alive before his time. 


‘* Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them soon.” 


He paused again—then endeavoured to speak—then stopped. 
At length, however, plucking up his courage, and remembering, 
perhaps, that he had shared the favours of Grandier, with many 
others, he answered boldly, “ Grandier.” ‘ Dic qualitatem,” 
(mention his quality) said Mignon; and the devil having now 
passed the Rubicon, continued, “ Sacerdos” (a priest). “‘Cujus 
ecclesie ?” (of what church)? “Sancti Petri.” (of St. Peter.) 
“Que persona attulit flores ?” (what person brought the flowers)! 
** Diabolica.” (Mademoiselle Diabolique). After these words the 
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devil grew sulky, or could muster no more Latin, and the lad 
prioress coming to herself, repeated her Benedicite, and partoo 
of a slight collation, to recruit her strength after so great an 
exertion. 

It now came to the turn of sister Clara’s devil to be interrogated, 
but he turned out to be a demon of inferior accomplishments, and 
could speak no Latin. When greatly pressed, he merely replied 
in French, “‘ To the other! to the other!” Upon this the magis- 
trates appear to have begun to understand the matter, but without 
making any remark on the subject, they retired. Mignon, how- 
ever, was not to be wearied by disappointment. He procured the 
favour of a second meeting, and the prioress, who was resolved to 
maintain the character of her devils for energy and activity, now 
foamed at the mouth, lolled out her tongue like a mad dog, and 
made the most frightful grimaces. The ceremony of exorcising had 
already commenced when the magistrates arrived ; but it was now 
no longer the abbé Mignon who performed the conjuror. It was 
the curé of a neighbouring parish, a fierce, sombre, bigoted priest. 
In the midst of the operations a sudden terror was struck through 
the whole assembly. A cat, an animal in the form of which the 
devil often appears, dropped down the esvinane | in the midst of the 
exorcism, and after throwing the whole assembly into an agony of 
horror, sprang upon the top of the priestess’s bed. Here then was 
Satan, in bodily reality, in the midst of them. Every man crossed 
himself, and the exorcising curé, firmly persuaded they had got 
the devil among them at last, lifted up the cross, and with 
trembling hand flung up a flood of holy water at the cat. Instead 
of vanishing in a cloud of smoke, the feline devil recovered a little 
from his fright, and altogether misunderstanding the affair, began 
to fawn and purr at his pursuers; and at length the lady prioress 
discovered that the devil on the top of the bed was no other than 
her own tom cat. 

The affair of the tom cat amazed the exorcisers for some time, 
but they soon returned to their old humour, and longed for a more 
exciting spectacle. On one particular occasion a Scotchman, who 
happened to be present at the ceremony, and was somewhat scep- 
tical, requested the conjuror to put a question or two to the devil 
in Gaelic. The curé observing that if it pleased God, Satan could 
speak Gaelic, as well as any other language, consented, and the 
Scotchman put a few short questions to his Satanic majesty, in the 
language of the Highlands. Satan, however, in all his travels, had 
never thought of visiting that at of the world, and could make 


nothing of this new ah amg e therefore replied pertly, ‘‘ Deus, 


non volo,” (God, I will not,) which was merely a cunning way of 
saving his credit. , 
Having been defeated in his design of passing for a great lin- 
gust, Satan got out of humour, began to give a tragical turn to 
the affair, and hurried on, as fast as possible, the condemnation of 
poor Grandier. The events which succeeded were no less indecent 
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than horrible. Several of the nuns, however, seeing the fearful ter- 
mination the affair was likely to have, now became alarmed, and 
confessed aloud that they had been playing the hypocrite, and ac- 
cusing an innocent person. This only hastened the punishment of 
evidior, who was brought before a mock tribunal, tried, and 
condemned. The poor man, after enduring all the tremendous pains 
which could be inflicted by torture, was at length carried forth to 
execution: between four and five o’clock in the afternoon he was 
taken from the prison by the executioners, who wor = him to 
the place of punishment upon a kind of rope litter, On the way 
the unfortunate man conjured those whom he met to pray to God 
for him. He was then placed in a small car, and brought out be- 
fore the Church of St. Peter, to make the ‘‘ amende honourable ;” 
but he could not keep himself upon his knees, his legs having been 
broken to pieces by the torture he had endured, and falling flat 
upon his face, he lay in that posture until the executioners came 
and lifted him up. He then repeated his entreaties to the bye- 
standers to pray for him. At this moment a Cordelier, whom he 
had vainly requested to see for the purpose of confession, came up 
to him, and embraced him, saying, ‘‘ remember the sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. You are a man of intellect, do not forget your- 
self. I bring you the blessing of your mother, who joins me in 
praying God to have mercy on you.” 

This, however, was by no means agreeable to the enemies of 
Grandier, and therefore the good and pious monk was beaten, and 
driven away with brutal violence by the archers, at the command 
of their superiors. It was not thought prudent that the people 
should understand what pious sentiments the unhappy Grandier 
entertained. The Provost’s lieutenant, regretting the part he was 
compelled to perform, begged the accused to forgive him: ‘ You 
have not offended me,” replied Grandier, ‘ you have performed 
your duty with humanity.” 

A curé also, but whether one of those who had been leagued 
against him is not mentioned, came to ask his forgiveness, and to 
conjure him to pardon the injuries which had been heaped upon 
him. “ I forgive every one,” Grandier replied, “as I hope God 
will forgive me.” 

The funeral pile, as it may justly be termed, was now ready, 
the executioner seized upon his victim, and fastened him with an 
iron collar to a post, which had been fixed in the earth. The mul- 
titude, which consisted of persons from all parts of France, who 
had come purposely to see the show, was immense. Scarcely could 
the judges who had condemned him, and who were coming to 
witness the effect of their righteous sentence, make their way 
through the crowd. Hovering over the pile a flock of pigeons were 
seen, which would not by any means be frightened away. “ They 
are, said one party, the devils, who are waiting for his soul. They 


are innocent doves, exclaimed others, come hither to bear testimony 
to the innocence of Grandier.” 
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A large fly also came buzzing about his head ; and one of the 
Capuchin friars, who had heard that the word Beelzebub signifies 
« Prince of Flies,” exclaimed, ‘‘ It is Beelzebub!” This same friar, 
with another brother of the same order, stood near the pile, book 
in hand, sprinkling about holy water, and exorcising the wood and 
the air. A promise had been made to Grandier, that, previous to 
his execution, he should be permitted to speak to the people; but 
even this miserable consolation was denied him; for when he 
would have spoken, the two bearded monsters threw so large a 
quantity of holy water in his face that he could not speak. A mo- 
ment or two wr Pater he made a second attempt to speak, but one 
of the friars stopped his mouth with a kiss. “ There,” said Gran- 
dier, “ isa true Judas’s kiss,” which put the monk in so great a 
fury that he struck the victim several times in the face with the 
crucifix, under pretence of making him kiss it. According to some 
relations the crucifix had been made warm, in order, we presume, 
to burn his lips. 

The last favour which his prosecutors promised the unfortunate 
victim was, that, before the flames reached him, he should be 
strangled ; but the two Capuchin friars contrived to intertwist the 
cord in such a manner that it was impossible it should compress 
the neck of the sufferer. Then one of them took a lighted torch in 
his hand, and holding it several times to his face, said, “ Wilt thou 
not, unhappy wretch, acknowledge thy crimes, and renounce the 
devil?” ‘ I have no knowledge of the devil,” replied Grandier, 
‘“‘T renounce him and all his pomps, and I entreat God to have 
mercy upon me.” Then father Lactantius, a re-collect friar, fearing 
lest the executioner should come and adjust the rope about his 
neck, and strangle him, set fire to the pile with his own hands. 
The flames quickly reached their victim: the executioner was 
unable to approach him ; and Grandier cried out, ‘‘ Ah! where is 
the charity of father Lactantius? This is not what was promised 
me; but there is a God in heaven, who will hereafter judge thee 
and me; I foretel that thou wilt shortly appear before him.” Then, 
addressing himself to God, he said, with a loud voice, ‘‘ Deus meus, 
ad te viglo, miserere mei.” The flames then enveloped him, and 
he was burned alive. 

The remaining articles in the volume are various in character 
and merit. The one which is devoted to the abbé de la Mennais, 
though it have upon the whole more of a French than of a general 
interest, is curious, as the picture of a man of great talents so far 
besotted by his prejudices, as to desire the resuscitation of the 
opinions and feelings of the sixteenth century. This man, whom 
the author appears to regard as a kind of Avatar of Thomas 
4 Becket, has a notion that mankind can never be happy until both 
kings and people are thoroughly subjected to the authority of the 
— _Disgracing the Gallican church, of which he is a member, 
and which has always distinguished itself as the advocate of na- 
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tional independence in religious matters, he appears desirous of 
enslaving the consciences of mankind, as his own conscience has 
been ent by his imagination. His notions form an edifying 
contrast with those of his brethren in general, whom the spirit of 
the times has touched and chastened ; and who are secretly under- 
going areform which can no longer be deferred. 

There is one article in the volume, which shows in the most 
forcible manner how easy it is to declaim against the prejudices of 
others, while we cherish and preserve our own. It is that on the 
Duke of Wellington. Whether his character has ever been 
properly drawn or understood, either in England or France, we 
shall not now pause to inquire: but in raising his moral qualities 
at the expense of his military reputation, M. Salgues evinces a 
degree of sagacity which we have never seen equalled. He is 
not, according to this oracle, a great general, but he is a very 
amiable man; he did not win certain Battles by dint of talent, 
courage, and foresight; but we must allow that he has brought 
about Catholic Emancipation. In one word, he has the misfor- 
tune not to be a Frenchman. Reverting to the foolish and worn 
out notions of past times, this enemy of prejudices amuses himself 
with describing the English as the ‘natural enemies’ of his 
countrymen ; and labours heart and hand throughout the article, 
to awaken those bitter feelings which time has now blunted, and 
which humanity and good sense would eradicate for ever. He 
very justly blames England for bestowing such enormous sums of 
money upon the Duke ; but when he compliments his own country 
for adopting a different line of conduct, he seems to forget that it 
is no praise not to lavish when one has nothing to give. His 
pedantic jargon about ancient Greece, the spirit of whose institu- 
tions he knows no more of than a child; about Paulus Emilius, 
Scipio, Pompey, and “ hoc genus omne,” is sickening and offensive 
in the extreme. Let him keep to his line. Greece and Rome 
are beyond his comprehension. England, also, and her poetry, 
are in the same predicament. He is at home only on those topics 
which are hackneyed about in Paris and its coteries ; and on these 
he gossips agreeably, and sometimes with a considerable degree of 
vigour. 

it is singular enough that a writer of this stamp should not be 
a little more fertile than he is in anecdote. There are compara- 
tively very few scattered through his work. He need not, how- 
ever, abstain from this species of agreeable trifling from any notion 
of dignity, as it is perfectly within bis province, Notwithstanding 
the numerous writings of this author, his name is very little known 
in England, where his new translation of ‘ Paradise Lost,” is 
scarcely ever heard of. He no doubt borrowed the idea of his 
work on Errors and Prejudices, from Sir Thomas Brown’s famous 
book on Vulgar Errors, which may even still be considered as the 
most complete of the existing catalogues of the weaknesses and 
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follies of man. But all works of this kind require to be handled 
with masculine power, in order to ensure them a lasting reputation. 
It is not enough to be Pp uant, lively, amusing. There must be 
absolutely something of the stuff of the author’s mind. Some- 
thing new, striking, original. cg mere. & to excite thought, and 
project it into new channels, This is not the case with the writings 
of M.Salgues, which will please for a moment, and then pass 
away for ever. For one trait in his character he deserves great 
praise; he has adhered steadily to one set of penny though he 
moved among the fearful scenes of the Revolution, witnessed the 
birth and extinction of numerous parties, and had apparently 
many motives for adopting a different course. He is now an old 
man, and has performed all that his character and talents enabled 
him to cope with; and it is some praise to say that there is no 
symptom of old age, or decayed powers, in his writings. If there 
is no trait of genius, there is vivacity and spirit; if there is little 
depth, there is rapidity ; if there is no earnest of duration, there is 
pleasure for the moment. In short, his work is a book for the 
indolent and the curious, not for the student or the literary 
man. 





Art. XI11.—The German Pulpit: being a Selection of Sermons by the 
most eminent modern Divines of Germany. Translated by the Rev. 
Richard Baker, A. M., of Merton College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the 
British Residents at Hamburgh. London: Rivington. 1829, 


We are greatly pleased at the appearance of this volume, as it 
enables the English reader to form his judgment on one of the 
most interesting questions connected with the present state of 
religion on the continent. German Theology, embracing as it 
does the extremes of mysticism and rationalism, is regarded as any 
thing but adapted to the every day wants of the christian com- 
monalty, but till the appearance of this interesting and valuable 
volume, the general reader had no means of determining whether 
this opinion be correct or otherwise. 

In every country where religion has a real and positive exist- 
ence; where it possesses the hearts.or minds of the people ; where 
its preachers are truly expounders of the law, or interpreters of its 
mysteries; there the pi of the discourses publicly pro- 
nounced from the parish pulpits, is the true character both of the 
theoretical and practical theology of the nation. It will, how- 
ever, sometimes happen, that divinity is studied as a science, 
without reference to the immediate object of its application, and 
this is generally the case, though the assertion may seem a startling 
one, when there exist many Universities in a country, and many of 
its most learned men are consequently employed in teaching its 
elements as a science, and without reference to itspractical and moral 
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uses. By this means it acts upon the minds both of those who teach 
and of those who learn, as any other science would act upon them, 
that is, it quickens thought, and strengthens the intellect, but leaves 
the feelings to wait till a totally different operation take place in 
the mind. We may compare this manner of studying divinity to 
that in which mathematics is pursued in Universities, the highest 
advances being made in that science, without the slightest idea 
ever entering into the mind of the learner of their practical 
application ; that being left to another class of students, who would 
not have followed this branch of learning, but for the use to 
which it may be put. That this has been the fact with regard to 
the Theology of Germany, we are fully persuaded, and that the 
same consequences have resulted from the University speculations 
in that country, as were the results of the scholastic ingenuity of 
the middle ages. In England even we have seen a proof of this, 
but, unfortunately, and to the noslight disgrace of its scholars, the 
science of theology, either in one character or the other, no 
longer exists here. But so far as its shadow is concerned, we may 
see that the manner in which divinity is studied at Cambridge and 
Oxford, destroys its usefulness in the great work of national improve- 
ment. At the former University, for example, what influence has 
either the Regius or Margaret professor in preparing the minds of 
that large body of the students intended for parish priests? And 
if we be answered that it is the office of the Norrisian professor in 
particular to instil the elements of divinity into the memories of the 
younger students in theology ; we answer, that the lecture room of 
that dignitary need but be attended during part of a winter’s course, 
by any one who may think differently to us on the subject, to con- 
vince him of our having reason for what we say, namely, that when 
divinity is made one of the sciences taught in a University, and is 
taught only in the same formal and impractical manner as any branch 
of physical knowledge, it will either become a sort of dead letter, as 
at Cambridge, or be made a theme, on which men of deep learning, 
and speculative genius, will be content to employ their ingenuity. 
But in saying this, we would not be understood to mean, that 
divinity is not to be studied by all the aids which human learning 
can bring to our assistance, or that it ought not to engage the most 
powerful exertions of the most powerful intellects, but that the 
tendency of its being studied and examined in the hard dry manner 
of an ordinary science, or of its being made a subject for speculation, 
in arguing with great skill and refinement on which, the élite of a 
University may acquire distinction ; we intend to say, that the 
tendency of this is to separate the body and soul of theology, aud 
leave its practical purposes in the back ground, and that we shall 
therefore, very frequently find the existence of many divinity 
chairs unproductive of that good which they were intended, and 
have been supposed to effect. 
The objects to be arrived at in the public teaching of divinity, are 
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first, the establishment of its truths ; then their explication, so that 
their mutual relations and bearings may be fully seen; and secondly, 
their application ; first, to our moral nature in general, and next, to 
the particular relations in which we may be placed. Whenever 
either the one or the other of these objects is lost sight of, theol 
is converted intoa spurious kind of metaphysics, or is reduced to an 
imperfect moral philosophy. Both cases are equally hurtful to the 
proper ends of the study; but the former is by far the less discre- 
ditable to the divines of a country, than the former; activity of mind 
and an interest in the subject being indicated in the one instance, 
while in the latter we see only the evident marks of indifference 
and want of knowledge. We have not intended in this article to 
allude even to the great controversy which is being carried on, re- 
specting the state of theology in Germany, the consideration of 
which we refer to another occasion ; but we cannot help observing, 
in passing, that while the speculators of that country have greatly 
endangered the simplicity of Christian doctrine, they can scarcely 
be convicted of the crying sin of negligence, which we are sorry to 
say lies at the door of our English divines to a very grievous extent. 
In neither Germany nor England, however, is there to be dis- 
covered, it seems, that close connection of spirit and manner be- 
tween the written theology of their divines as scholars, and their 
practical divinity as preachers, which ought to exist, and would 
exist, ifright notions prevailed. But the volume before us is calcu- 
lated to give us very favourable impressions of the style in which 
many of the most distinguished preachers of Germany address their 
congregations. Wecould have wished that Mr. Baker had given 
us a larger collection, and that he had been able to introduce more 
discourses of a strictly practical character, but many of the sermons 
at present published are highly interesting, and as a general speci- 
men we select the one which treats of the divine judgments as being 
cerrective rather than vindictive. It is the custom of the German 
to introduce his discourse by an exhortation which precedes the de- 
livery of the text; the sermon under consideration is thus prefaced : 
‘Collect your thoughts, my brethren, and listen attentively to my words, 
for I shall solemnly address you to-day on the most solemn subject that the 
human mind can conceive—the judgments by which the Lord of the universe 
makes manifest his righteousness. 1 will direct your view to God, who sits 
in judgment on- our sinful race, that veneration and pious awe may pene- 
trate your hearts; but that then, when you perceive in the Judge the Father 
also, and discover in the revelations of his justice, the manifestations also 
of his love, trust and hope may mix with these feelings, and your medita- 
tion end in deep adoration of the highly exalted Being, who sits eternally 
enthroned in solemn majesty, and yet is a God of grace and compassion. 
But that you may rightly interpret my words, and estimate the divine judg- 
ments agreeably to the doctrine of Christianity, I shall first of all oppose a 
double error, which at one time misleads men into uncharitable judgments, 
at another involves them in inextricable difficulties, and has often shaken 
their faith, This is partly the opinion, according to which the Divine justice 
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is conceived as only occasionally acting, and consequently the Divine 
judgments are looked upon not as a continuing, but an interrupted operation 
of God; and partly the presumption, that the misfortune, which falls upon 
individuals or on whole nations and ages, is the measure of their guilt, 
The living, the ever-creating and ruling, the all-pervading and all-animating 
God, whom Christianity teaches us to know and adore, never turns his eye 
from human affairs, never lets his arms rest, and does not, like an earthly 
king, rise but occasionally to chastise the disobedient, and to curb the daring, 
His justice as well as his goodness continues through all tumes, and is a 
progressive, uninterrupted operation. Sin is unceasingly punished; retri- 
bution begins with the evil deed, yea with the evil intention, although in 
the external world it is often not visible till after a long time, and often not 
all; for the laws of the holy Governor of the world are eternal and im- 
mutable, nothing stops his everlasting rule, which penetrates the whole 
world, ‘‘ the Lord never suffers his eyes to sleep, nor his eyelids to slumber.” 
But it is still more important to combat the opinion, that misfortune is the 
measure of guilt, which is then most clearly discerned to be error, when we 
contemplate the judgment of God gone out against whole countries and 
generations. For since in fact the generation which sinned, and the people 
that deserved its misfortunes, remain; but the individuals which compose 
the people or generation, change; it is possible, that the children on whom 
the punishment, the consequence of sin, falls, are less guilty than their 
fathers. Although, therefore, all are guilty, whom punishment, which follows 
sin, overtakes, (for all partake more or less in the universal guilt) yet we 
are not to take their misfortune asthe measure of their delinquency, and 
assert that the nations and people whom great distress, occasioned by sin, has 
befallen, are guiltier than others. Hence it is that not all misfortune can be 


considered as punishment, and we have no sure marks by which to dis- , 


tinguish deserved from undeserved sufferings. For God sends calamity 
not merely to punish but to prove, and not only sin but nature also, (which 
destroys while it builds, and wounds while it delights), and the will of others, 
prepare sorrow and pain for man. Unmerited sufferings, therefore, often 
befal the individual, as well as whole people and generations. On this 
account, fate must not be the measure of guilt and of merit; and whoever 
attempts to adopt such a measure concerning individuals or nations, soon 
finds himself entangled in such difficulties, that he despairs of perceiving the 
hand of God in human affairs. For this reason Jesus Christ has expressly 
declared himself in opposition to the opinion that every unfortunate is a 
criminal, and that the greatness of his distress testifies of his guilt, espe- 
cially, when it was related to him, that Pilate had caused several Galileans 
to be killed, while offering sacrifices in the temple. ‘‘ Suppose ye,” said 
the Lord to those who announced this event to him, “‘ Suppose ye, that 
these Galileeans were sinners above all Galileeans, because they suffered 
such Pore: I tell you, nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
rish.” 
‘. But although the degree of calamity must not be taken as a criterion of 
the degree of guilt, we must nevertheless, if we believe in God, own his 
judicial dispensations in human affairs; and although his justice, as his 
goodness, pervades all times, yet it is visibly manifested only on particular 
occasions. Now the revelations of Divine justice, such events as attract 


the special notice of men, in which we clearly perceive a connexion of 
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calamity and ruin with sin and guilt, we call the judgments of God, and 
must call them so, though the amount of merit and demerit may not be 
estimated by the fate that attends them. We see how a period of disorder 
and distractioa, of bloody conflicts and unutterable misery, comes upon a 
whole quarter of the globe; and whilst we search for the causes of this 
ruin, we discover its foundation in the disregard of sacred things and of 
right, and in a licentiousness and selfishness, which daringly breaks through 
the bounds of civil order, overturns every thing, if it can but raise itself, 
and allows itself every ny liberty and indulgence. We say with right, 
that the judgment of God is come upon the generation of such a peed, 
for God has so ordered it, that calamity and ruin follow the moral dege- 
neracy of nations and their rulers, without our being at the same time able 
to maintain, that the generation 1 oearar. such calamity is more cul- 
pable than the preceding ones, which propagated the moral degeneracy in 
the succeeding age and prepared its ruin. We see how a nation that 
proudly and overbearingly exalted itself, and subjugated, plundered, and 
brought low the neighbouring nations, has been conquered and humbled, 
We say with reason, that the judgment of God has overtaken this people ; 
for God has so ordered it, that oppression gives strength and courage to 
the aggrieved to turn against the oppressor, and to be victorious in the 
struggle of desperation; we say with reason, that the judgment of God has 
overtaken this people, yet without declaring them to be worse than other 
nations, or finding in the victory of their conquerors a testimony of their 
moral worthiness. We see the criminal receive the reward of his deeds, 
We say with reason, the avenging hand of God has seized him; for itis 
the dispensation of God, that civil society expels from its bosom him, who 
has wickedly violated the rights of men, and thus the crime engenders his 
eventual downfal; we fairly acknowledge the judgment of God in the 
punishment of the offender, yet without determining the degree of his 
guilt, or asserting that he is worse than all the multitude who stand gazing 
around the scene of his disgrace. This, my friends, is the notion we ought 
to have of the judgments of God ;—Revelations of his righteousness, sig- 
nificant events exciting attention, in which we discern the connexion of 
misfortune and ruin with sin and guilt, dark clouds which we see collecting 
from the vapours exhaled from the earth, and which, menacing destruc- 
tion, hover now over individuals, now over whole nations. If we believe 
in God, we must seek and find manifestations of his justice in buman con- 
cerns, and, therefore, consider events occasioned by sin, and productive of 
ruin, as Divine judgments. And if we only take care not to regard 
calamity as the measure of the guilt of those on whom it falls, and do not 
forget that we are all of us sinners, and consequently no one, who is in- 
volved in the general distress, is an innocent sufferer; then every difficulty 
is removed, and the belief in the righteousness of God exhibited in the 
world, without misleading us into uncharitable opinions, fills us only with 
reverence, pious awe, and humility. For in the whole circle of imagination 
there is nothing greater and more sublime, more solemn and awe-inspiring, 
than the thought of God entering into judgment with the sinful race of 
men. This very solemn thought, however, has its bright and pleasing 
side, and in this resembles the moon, whose face towards the earth is at 
one time dark, at another bright and luminous. For even in his judgments 
God manifests his goodness, even in the solemnity of the Judge the love of 
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the Father is displayed. We shall acknowledge this, if we contemplate 
the judgments of God as a purification of the sinful world. But let us 
poet so contemplate them, that they may appear to us as thunder-clouds, 
which together with the destroying lightning send down fruitful rain; and 
that the gentle feeling of confiding love may mix with the solemn awe of 
our veneration. —pp. 57—63. 


After taking his text, which is from the third chapter of the 
prophet Malachi, and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th verses, the preacher 
proceeds with his argument, and shews that times of distress 
were profitable to the purification of the Jewish nation, and 
have great influence in bettering the affairs of mankind by shew- 
ing men in their true colour, it being generally during such times 
that the virtue of the good is apie and the corruption of the evil 
disposed brought to light. The whole illustration of the subject is 


ingenious and eloquently expressed. 


‘ For justice and goodness are inseparably united in that Holy One, 
who invariably wills what is well known to be good, so that his justice is 
manifested in the dispensations of his goodness, and his goodness in the 
exhibitions of his justice. It is the one sacred will, which we, viewing it 
in one light, call goodness, and in another, justice. Every revelation of 
Divine justice must, therefore, be a revelation of Divine goodness also; 
and however severe the countenance of the Judge, however dark his eye, 
however threatening his uplifted arm, may appear to us, we must, never- 
theless, discern clemency in his severity, and love in his wrath. The 
thought of the Divine wisdom leads us to the same conclusion. For the 
essence of wisdom consists in this, that its every aim serves as the means 
for a higher purpose, and all these means and aims closely connected unite 
in one last object. We must then, since we ascribe the highest wisdom to 
God, admit that the objects of his justice, the punishments he sends forth 
over the sinful world, are, at the same time, means for the attainment of 
other ends, means for the cultivation and improvement of our species, 
and that all his ordinances and dispensations meet in this last and highest 
object, to guide the human race to moral perfection. Thus the view of 
his judgments, as a purification of the sinful world, necessarily results 
from the holiness and wisdom of God. Therefore the Scripture always 
says of God, “‘ He reproveth, and nurtureth, and teacheth, and bringeth 
again, as a shepherd his flock ;” therefore it instructs us to consider the 
sufferings of life as chastisements, and chastisements as proofs of Divine 
love; and exhibits to us now the punishing severity of the Judge, now 
the forgiving love of the Father. 

* If we believe in God, we must believe in a judgment of God, which is 
conspicuous in the history of the world, and is shewn in whole nations 
and generations, as well as in individuals; for the ground of the con- 
nexion of distress and ruin with sin and guilt, can only be found in the 
will of him, who has given to the world its laws, and guides destiny ac- 
cording to his discretion. But we must contemplate this judgment as 4 
cleansing of the sinful world, when we have acknowledged that the right- 
Being is also all-gracious, and the Judge, the Father, and Precep- 
tor, of our species. And now, if fate appears to us as God's judgment, 
and the judgment as a purification of the sinful world, we lock up with 
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reverence, indeed, and holy awe, but still with trust and love, to him 
who sits as a refiner and purifier of silver ;" for the fire that he pours 
forth over thé world, terribly as its flame may blaze, and painful as may 
be its effects, destroys and consumes not, it but cleanses and purifies; it 
resembles not the flame, which, raging, ungovernable, and destructive, 
rushes through the dwellings of men, but the fire which the artist with 
design and caution kindles in his laboratory, and renews and extinguishes 
at the proper time.’—pp. 65—67. 


It is not the least valuable part of the discourse, that it directs 
the reader to take those views of the history of the world, which 
sanctifies the office of knowledge and experience, and enables us to 
survey the past as it lies spread behind us under the light and 
steady rays of a sacred philosophy. We have seldom read any 
observations of this nature with more satisfaction than the present. 

‘ But further, history also teaches us, that at all times much evil 
perished in the whirlpool of appalling events and opinions; constitutions 
and customs sank in it, which only the force of a devastating torrent 
could exterminate, Such an effect, for instance, was produced by the 
irruption of the nations which took place in the fifth century, and which 
appears to us as a judgment of God, that the Romans brought down upon 
themselves, first, by an insatiable spirit of conquest and an overbearing 
oppression of the nations, and then by a deep corruption of morals that 
made them weak and effeminate. Unspeakable calamity to the south and 
west of our quarter of the globe was the consequence of this event: many 
cities were destroyed, and whole countries converted into deserts. But 
much that was evil and pernicious perished at the same time. Rapacious 
Rome, that had heavily offended against three quarters of the world, was 
destroyed, and the iron and burdensome yoke of her dominion was taken 
off the neck of the subject world, and the enervated effeminacy, and lan- 
guid, worn-out existence of a degenerate race, gave way to the fresh life of 
ruder, indeed, but more youthful and vigorous nations. Or would you 
have an example from modern history? Consider the event, on account 
of which posterity will call our age the age of revolution. It was the judg- 
ment of God, which France called down by her thirst of conquest, which 
acquired, indeed, some provinces, but had wasted her wealth by her im- 
morality ; which dissolved the bands of domestic and social life by her 
infidelity; which shook the foundations of rectitude and integrity; and by 
the contentions of her citizens, one part of whom obstinately maintained 
oppressive privileges, and, by dissolute living, mocked at the general dis- 
tress, while another would not acknowledge any distinction of ranks, 
nor comply with any ordinances. Inexpressible calamity was certainly 
the result not only to France, but to all Europe. But we must look 
upon this also as a purification of the world; for much that was 
noxious and pernicious was swallowed up in the abyss of revolution. It 
has taken away in many places privileges founded on relations long since 
changed, which one class maintained to the disadvantage and detriment of 
the other classes of civil society, and removed the restrictions of the exer- 
cise of religion, which in most countries the stronger had imposed upon 
the weaker; equality of civil rights and freedom of divine worship, though 


some nations may not yet have the full enjoyment of these benefits, will 
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acerue, as a permanent gain, from the ferment and the struggles of recent 
limes, and wiil descend to future generations, 

Thus the divine judgment extirpates what is evil and corrupt, removes 
oppressive relations of life, puts an end to decayed forms of government, 
be changes the opinions and habits of nations. But at the same time it 
proves that which is good. It is misfortune that exercises moral strength, 
and tries charity, confidence, and courage. He who preserved his charity 
amidst the struggles of hostile passions; he who trusted in God, when 
destiny was enveloped in the gloom of night; he who stood firm and un- 
shaken, even when the ground trembled beneath his feet; him has the 
cleansing judgment of God proved. That which is true and good must go 
through the storms of events that agitate countries and change the world, 
in order that its subsistence under every alteration of opinions, customs, 
and relations, may demonstrate its Divine origin, and its connexion with 
the essential wants of human nature; for we justly assume, that the ground 
of such imperishable duration lies not in fortuitous causes, but in the Ever- 
lasting himself. Thus has Christianity been proved to be the work of God 
and eternal truth, since, in the midst of falling kingdoms and adverse 
schools of human wisdom, it survived and sank not, when a whole nation 
publicly renounced it, and half the world was unfaithful to it.’-- pp. 68---71, 


The concluding portion of this excellent address is powerful and 
affecting, and is of a character calculated to leave deep impressions 
on the mind of the hearer or reader. 


‘To observe the history of the world as a continued judgment of the 
world, is a serious contemplation: but by means of viewing it in this light 
it acquires a religious character, so that we see in it not merely a spectacle 
of changing forms and appearances, but a manifestation of God; and 
though his finger is not always clearly to be perceived, yet we may every 
where be sensible of his rule and superintendence. And however grave 
and serious this consideration may be, yet it is at the same time consolatory, 
for this judicial visitation is also a purification of the world, so that not 
only the justice but also the goodness of God js revealed in it. God does 
not destroy the kingdoms which have been aggrandised by conquest and 
robbery, with this intent only, that they may crumble into ruins, but that 
it may be made manifest to the world, that every work of unrighteousness 
bears the germ of destruction within itself: he does not give up indolent 
and effeminate nations to the yoke of slavery, that they may wear perpetual 
chains, but that they should learn under oppression to be conscious of 
their strength, and raise themselves again with vigour and courage : discord 
and confusion are not spread through the people, who scorned what was 
just and sacred, that they may exterminate each other in endless civil wars, 
but that they may reform and return to God and to a regard for rectitude, 
The judging is also the cleansing of the world ; and now a consolatory view 
of the history of the world is opened to us, for we trace through its dark 
paths the steps of him, who bears the sword in his right hand, but the 
palm-branch in his left, who can indeed strike, but also heal, and turn 
mourning into joy. 

‘To preserve the belief, that the world is purified through God's judg- 
ments, is, further, important on this account, because it exercises, especially 
in times when the government of Divine justice is more obviously apparent, 
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an awakening and consoling influence on our hearts. Both the solemnity 
of the Lord in judgment, and the love of the Father cleansing the sinful 
world, must, when the judgment of God is revealed on us and cur con- 
temporaries, lead us to reflection, and from that to repentance, and from 
repentance to amendment. Every one shares, more or less, in the general 
guilt; we must, therefore, all bow in humility and contrition before the 
Mighty One, when he executeth judgment. No one is clean; it is incum- 
bent, therefore, on every one, when he sees the visitation gone forth in the 
age in which he lives, to rise and meet God who would draw men to him 
by his visitations, and open his heart, that he also may be cleansed and pu- 
rified to that grace, which does not always descend as gentle dew, but 
sometimes as the fire of lightning. 

‘ Forget not then, my friends, the call of Divine grace recently emitted 
from tempestuous clouds; and keep the vows you made to God in the days 
of distress. The Divine judgment is a rousing from the sleep of sin; and 
happy are all they, who awake and stand up, and turn from levity and folly 
to serious wisdom, from luxury and licentiousness to pure morals, from 
selfishness and injustice to strict integrity and sympathizing charity, from 
a vain love of the world to that faith, which teaches us to overcome the world. 
And when the judgment of God leads to your sanctification, then, my 
friends, then you will feel the consoling power of the belief, that it is a 
purification of the sinful world. For then yon will be certain through your 
own experience, that calamity sent from God has an object; and your 
conviction, that all the ways of God are wisdom and goodness, will rest 
on the surest grounds; so that you will be able to contemplate disastrous 
occurrences, if not without tears, yet without immoderate lamentation, and 
to support with courage and composure, whatever the time of visitation may 
compel you to bear, 

‘It is, lastly, of advantage to maintain the belief that the world is pu- 
rified through God’s judgments, because it leads us to expect the maturing 
to perfection of our species. However often the goldsmith melts the me- 
tal and repeats the refinement ; his end is at length attained, the silver lies 
before him, pure and spotless, clear and bright as crystal or the dew-drop 
sparkling in the morning sun. In like manner must the design of God 
with respect to our race be finally accomplished. Long as the trial may 
last, often as the purification may be repeated, the day must come at length, 
when man, unspotted and clean, freed from sin, and glorified, shall stand 
before his Maker and Fashioner.’—pp. 73—76. 


We recommend this volume, which does Mr. Baker great credit 
as a translator and editor, to the general attention of our readers. 
To those who are at all interested in the in uiry respecting the state 
of religion on the continent, it will prove of remarkable interest, but 
it is also equally valuable, if not more so, as a collection of excel- 
lent discourses full of striking and impressive views of religious 
truth, and furnishing the readers of sermons with an addition to 
their collection, which will be of real use to them, as being wholly 


free from tame imitations of the style and ideas of those they have 
already perused. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIV.—An Introductory Lecture upon the Study of Theology and of 
the Greek Testament, delivered at the opening of the Theological 
Institution, Saturday, Nov. 2\st, 1829. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A. London: Taylor. 1829. 


Tue object of the Theological Institution is so excellent that we cannot too 
highly applaud the serious and benevolent spirit in which it has originated. 
We alluded. some time ago, to the question respecting the introduction 
of religious instruction into the University of London, and we then endea- 
voured to show, that it could pot be wanting to a place of education with- 
out greatly diminishing its usefulness, if not perverting its design. We 
confess we cannot assent to the conclusion which Mr. Dale would draw 
from the particular circumstances of the Institution, of which he is so 
active a member. Ought it even to have been a possible question, in the 
arrangements of a great public school for youth, ‘ whether religious in- 
struction shall be provided for those who have learned to appreciate its 
value, and are willing to exert themselves for its attainment ? Whether it 
shall be accessible to any?’ Ought it to have been even doubted, in an 
age like the present,-whether young persons should or should not be left 
to the equal chance of becoming sceptics or Christians? Or ought any 
matter of mere convenience to have prevented a recognition of the value 
and necessity of religion? We are confident that Mr. Dale is himself con- 
scientiously convinced by the reasons which he has urged in defence of the 
University, but we are unable to discover any thing in his arguments which 
are not trebly confuted by the very measure which he and other friends of 
religion have thought it necessary to take, and the adversaries to the In- 
stitution altogether will not find it difficult to point their arrows with 
satire, when they have a lecture before then, headed ‘ University of London, 
but purporting to have been delivered at the opening of The Theological 
Institution, which institution, it is expressly said, is altogether distinct 
JSrom and independent of the University. 

But we turn to a pleasanter theme, the ingenious plan which Mr. Dale 
has laid down for the future instruction of his theological pupils, and 
which does him great creait for the wide scope it embraces, and for the 
order and arrangement of the subjects. We extract his observations on 
the evidences of Revelation :— 


* The Evidences of Revelation must be twofold, Internal and External. 
Those Evidences, in relation to Christianity, are termed Internal, which 
result from the obvious excellence of its design, the expedience and utility 
of its precepts, their tendency to promote the general good, and from 
comparison in these and many other respects with the principal systems 
of religion, which are or have been prevalent among mankind. It is 
evident that Natural Theology must enter most deeply into the determi- 
nation of these points. In fact, without its aid, we could scarcely arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion, for it must supply us with the very data of 
our argument. , 

‘ These Internal Evidences, again, may be subdivided into those which 
are direct, and which are indirect,—there existing between them this im- 
portant difference, that the energy of the former depends upon their being 
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combined ; of the latter, on their being kept single and distinct. The 
former are like the brooks which gradually swell into a river; the latter 
like standing pools, which, although separate and insulated, indicate the 
vicinity of a stream. The former are so familiar, that to specify them 
would be superfluous:—some of the latter are;—the immediate effect of 
the preaching of Christianity ; its fitness for an universal religion; the 
condition and capacity of those by whom it was promulgated, each appa- 
rently so utterly inadequate to the mighty result; the conception of the 
character of Christ, which has no parallel nor precedent in any of the 
writings known to have been extant at that time. All these, viewed sepa- 
rately and singly, are of peculiar importance in regard to the chain of 
collective and connected evidence, which may be called in words appro- 
priate to its excellence, though very differently applied,— 


— ‘ The golden, everlasting chain, 
Whose strong embrace holsd heaven !’ 


In like manner the External Evidences to the truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation may be divided into direct and collateral; the one being the argu- 
ment from miracle and prophecy ; the other, a numerous and diversified 
class, the nature of which will be easily inferred from the specification of a 
few. Such, for example, are, the connection between the claims of John 
Baptist to a divine mission and those of Jesus; the miraculous conversion 
of the Apostle Paul; the opposition of ancient infidels; and the present 
dispersed and insulated state of the Jews. ‘There are also collateral evi- 
dences applying equatly to both divisions of internal and external, together 
with presumptive evidence for the religion of the Bible in general, forming 
on the whole an accumulated coherent mass of evidence, the weight and 
energy of which can only be estimated by means of profound investigation. 
Many believe their religion to be true, who know little of the nature and 
number of the evidences which render it impossible that it should be false.’— 
pp. 15—17. 


No means, we are convinced, will be spared, either by the lecturer or 
his associates, to effect the purposes of the Institution. Some of those 
intended to be immediately employed are mentioned :— 


‘ That a system of Theological Instruction, framed in strict correspon- 
dence with this outline, if conducted with assiduity on the part of the 
Teacher, and attended with only common diligence by the Pupil, may be 
productive of the most beneficial results; that the Student may thus be- 
come more firmly rooted in his faith, and more prepared to defend it against 
the attacks of those adversaries, from whom, in our days, no condition in 
life can be exempt, is not, I trust, presumptuous to hope. Perhaps no 
small proportion of the prevalent indifference to religion among the superior” 
classes of society, may be traced to its comparative exclusion from the plan 
of aliberal education, in which it is too often regarded as subordinate, even 
where it is not omitted as superfluous. It becomes, therefore, most de- 
sirable to recommend the study of Theology by inducements similar to 
those which have ever been found so effectual in the various departments 
of Science and Literature; and consequently, that no proper encourage- 
ment may be wanting to the Student of this Institution, its noble and 
honourable friends and patrons, I am authorised to state, will take not only 
a lively but an active interest in its management: they will bestow on it 
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not only their pecuniary assistance but their time: they will y 
witness and examine the progress of the Students, and, on the General 
Examination, at the end of the session, will award prizes to the most de- 
serving. Not that the study of Theology, which combines within itself 
so many claims to attention, of unequalled interest and importance, can 
really derive additional sanction from these, or from any adventitious aids; 
but it is at least desired that no legitimate means should be left untried of 
attracting young men to a branch of instruction, which is ever most highly 
appreciated by those who have pursued it with the greatest perseverance, 
and with the most distinguished success. 

‘ But I mnst not conclude this address without adverting to another fea- 
ture of this Institution, in which both the advantage and convenience of 
Students have been most especially consulted—I mean the Theological 
Library. By the liberality of those noble friends of our undertaking, to 
whom it owes its very existence, as a school for gratuitous Theological in- 
struction, and by the kind assistance of my colleagues and others, who are 
interested in the union of sound learning with religious education, a very 
respectable collection has been formed, containing already more than three 
hundred volumes of the most approved Theological works. It is intended 
to place this on a footing which shall render it generally accessible; a 
trifling annual payment being the only contribution to which a Student at- 
tending here is subjected, and even that being left meray | to his own 
option. The functions of Librarian will be discharged for the present by 


the Lecturer, who will thus have an opportunity of conversing individually 
with the Students, of ascertaining the correctness of their views, and 


directing them in the pursuit of information. And as the Students will be 
permitted, under certain regulations, to take books from the Library, it is 
hoped that provision may be thus made for the due employment of a portion 
of the Sabbath-day. Thus the temptation of devoting this day to secular 
studies—a temptation which too often overcomes the conscientious scraples 
of the young aspirant after literary honours, will be obviated; unprofitable 
recreation, and vacant indolence, will no longer be protected by even the 
shadow of an excuse; and Theology as a science may be studied, as it 
ever should be, in connection with religion as a principle. —pp. 23—25. 
We cordially wish Mr. Dale success in his meritorious labours. He 
possesses many qualifications for his office, which will considerably tend to 
the efficiency of his efforts, and occupying, as he does, so many arduous 


offices, he deserves to be ranked among the most useful members of his 
profession. 





Art. XV.—The Mercantile Teacher's Assistant. A Guide to Practical 
Book-keeping, comprising three sets of Books, with an Appendix on 
Merchants’ Accounts, Bills of Exchange, and Mercantile Letters. By 
James Morrison, Accountant. London: Joy. 1829. 

Tarts publication is an enlarged treatise on the same subject as that which 

employed Mr. Morrison some time since, and the success which attended 

his Elements of Book-keeping, has encouraged him to produce the work 
now before us. It seems to be exceedingly well adapted to the wants of 


commercial students, and merits the attention of all persons engaged in 
their instruction. 
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Ant. XVIL.—A Concise System of Mechanics, in Theory and Practice ; 
with Original and Practical Remarks, Rules, Experiments, Tables, 
and Calculations, for the use of Practical Men. By James Hay, 
Land-Surveyor. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1821. 


Ir is a task of so great difficulty to combine theoretical and practical 
instruction, that most of our elementary works of science are rendered 
next to useless by their imperfections in this respect. The mathematics 
have especially suffered from this cause, and their importance been ren- 
dered doubtful in the eyes of a great many students, by their being suffered 
to view them apart from the objects of immediate application. The beauty 
of a theorem is so difficult for the young or uneducated mind to compre- 
hend, that the deliciee and elegantie of mathematics as an intellectual 
science, give the instructor little power over the minds of his pupils, and 
the greater part of them, whatever may be his efforts to impress them with 
a due sense of the value of his instructions, will give up the study as soon 
as his authority is withdrawn. There are few of our readers it is probable, 
who cannot remember some memorable instance of this unfortunate termi- 
nation to a course of mathematics. But when the youthful student has 
his invention and his eyes and hands employed at the same time; when 
he has something to do as well as learn, the case becomes changed, and 
mathematics are pursued with the characteristic liveliness and determina- 
tion of juvenile activity. 

Mr. Hay has made it his particular object in the present publication to 
unite theory and practice, and assures his readers, that he has employed 
much both of time and study on his work. We can believe him, and from 
the style of his publication, we consider that it may be found of consider- 
able use both to the private student, and to the younger members of the 
university, whose pursuits are frequently not a little facilitated by the 
writings of men who are neither tutors nor professors. 

There are some very ingenious remarks interspersed throughout the 
work. The following on the strength of beams, &c., will show Mr. Hay’s 
manner of treating his subject. 


‘The lateral strength of beams, posts, or pillars, of any material, are 
diminished the more they are compressed longitudinally. Because, when 
they receive the least bend, the longitudinal pressure acts upon that point 
as a weight to bend it still more, and causes them to break immediately. 

‘ Cor. Whence, when the mast of a ship is bent to a certain degree by 
a strong gale, the tension of the shrouds and stays completes the fracture. 
Whence also the injudicious practice of making the cast iron pillars that 
support the galleries of some churches solid instead of hollow cylinders. 

‘So far as I have advanced in the theory of transverse strength and 
strain, I agree with former writers upon the subject, and also with experi- 
ments, which have confirmed the above theory. 

‘I now beg leave to depart from the most of former writers upon one 
part of the theory. It is asserted by eminent authors, that a triangular 
beam will bear twice as much, or (by some) thrice as much, with the weight 
or strain placed upon its vertex, as when placed upon its base; and they 
demonstrate this from the celebrated proposition of Galileo, which is 
Prop. L. of this book nearly. It is there supposed that the whole of the 
fibres are torn asunder; and in breaking the whole section of fracture 
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opens, by turning round the point or line in contact with the straining 
force, as on an immoveable fulcrum or joint. 

‘ Now, (as I have there remarked,) this is not the case ; it depends 
wholly upon the nature of the substance employed, how far this falcrum or 
neutral point may be removed towards the opposite side ; for it is obvious, 
that, if a body be easier crushed than torn asunder, this fulcrum, in beams 
whose sections are parallelograms, will be nearest the side that inclines to 
be convex ; that is, where the force of cohesion and the force opposed to 
crushing may balance one another. This circumstance, however, cannot 
alter any part of the preceding theory, as far as regards bodies of the same 
material, whose sections are parallelograms; because, wherever the fulcrum 
is situated in one body, it must be similarly situated in others of the same 
substance and position, whichever of the opposite sides be uppermost. — 

‘ But in a triangular beam, it is evident, that, if the force of cohesion 
be equal to the force opposed to crushing, the fulcrum or neutral point 
will accommodate itself to a situation where the forces will balance one 
another, whatever side be in contact with the straining force, and will be 
equally strong the one way as the other. But, if the force of cohesion 
be greater than the force opposed to crushing, then the triangular beam 
will be strongest with the edge in contact with the strain, but, if less, the 
contrary. —pp. 113—115. 





Arr. XVII.—Cottage Poetry. By the Author of “ Old Friends in a New 
Dress.” To which is added, a Supplement to ‘* Old Friends in a New 
Dress,” containing twelve additional fables. London :—Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1829.) 


We like the idea of Cottage Poetry, and it is a kind and benevolent heart 
only which could have thought of such a title, or written poetry of such a 
character. The little cheap collection before us has also many of 
the characteristics which render simple, pastoral poetry agreeable, and 
several of the pieces might be said to deserve a better place, could they 
have a better than one in which they they are to be found by men of pure 
and humble minds. The following lines will show how gently our cottage 
poet plays his oaten pipe. 


‘ The labors of the early da 
With richest gain my toil repay ; 
Both health and appetite I feel, 
Best sweeteners of the frugal meal : 
With strength restored, I then renew 
My duties and my pleasures too ; 
That duties pleasures are to me, 
How grateful, Lord, I ought to be! 


‘ What pure delight, what treasures yield 
The grove, the garden, and the field ! 
The birds that hail the break of day, 
The fragrance of the new mown hay, 
The beauties of the varied flowers, 

Shining o’er all the beds and bowers, 
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All tend to raise my thoughts to Thee : 
How grateful, Lord, I ought to be! 


‘And when my daily task is done, 
While gazing on the setting Sun, 
As its mild radiance fades away, 
Hope lingers on its parting ray ; 
Hope and reliance that to cheer 
From day to day, from year to year, 
The morrow shall its rising see ; 
How grateful, Lord, I ought to be! 


*Q, may I not presumptuous seem, 

Attempting too sublime a theme, 

But may I, like the obedient Sun, 

My earthly course of duty done, 

Sink gently into life’s decline, 

And every thought be wholly thine ! 

That I dare hope to rise with Thee, 

How grateful, Lord, I ought to be !’—pp. 16, 17. 





Ant. XVIII.—Statement of the Services of Mr. Dawson,as Chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, with a Narrative of’ the 
Treatment he has Experienced from the late Committee at Sydney, 


and the Board of Directors in London. London: Smith and Elder. 

1829. 
Tus is the statement of a plain man of business, who considers himself 
to have been greatly injured by his employers, and seeks redress accord- 
ingly, by appealing to the just decision of the public. It is always the 
duty of the public to attend to such an appeal, and we, therefore, recom- 
mend Mr. Dawson’s pamphlet to the consideration of such of our readers 
as may be in any way interested in the matter. The writer, it appears, 
was applied to in the Spring of 1824, by Mr. John M‘Arthur, the barrister, 
who informed him that an association had been established for the purpose 
of improving the fleeces of Australian sheep, and pressed him strongly to 
offer himself as agent to the Company. Mr. Dawson was then in an ex- 
cellent situation on a nobleman’s estate in Berkshire, and enjoyed an in- 
come of six hundred a-year, with the prospect of an advance. He was, 
however, persuaded to give up his occupation and embark for Australia, 


and the disappointments which followed this step form the subject of the 
pamphlet. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Bucxe’s Epic Drama of Julio Romano, or the Display of the 
Passions, will be published early in February. It will be accompanied 
by an historic memoir, giving an account of the proceedings in Parliament 
last session, on the claims of dramatic writers; remarks on the present 
state of the stage, and the author’s correspondence with various persons, 
To which will be added an Appendix, stating the manner in which dra- 
matic writers are rewarded in Russia, Germany, and France. 


The Rev. Hobart Caunter is preparing for publication, in one vol. post 
octavo, a poem entitled the Island Bride, with an illustration by Martin. 

The Lost Heir, a novel, which has truth for its basis, will be published 
in a few days. 


Charity Bazaars, a poem, is just ready. The Author, we understand, is 
a near relation to the noble author of Matilda, and Yes and No. 


The forthcoming poem of The Reproof of Brutus, will contain dis- 
tinct appeals on the state of the Country, to Mr. Peel, Sir F. Burdett, 
Messrs. Hume, Horton, and Sadler. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
The Bishop of London. Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth 
and Moore. Malthus. Mc Cullock and Mill. 


Mr. Klauer Klattowski, author of the German Synoptical Grammar, has 
in the press, in 2 vols., A Manuel of German Literature, intended for 
self-tuition. The whole selection will be illustrated by copious explanatory 


Notes, and the first portion of the work will be accompanied by an inter- 
linear analytical translation. 


Mr. Klauer has also nearly ready for publication, A Manuel of Icelandic 
Literature, with an abridgment of Dr. Rask’s excellent Swedish Icelandic 
Grammar. 


Education in France.—It appears from an accountin the Voleur, that there 
are in Paris 577 priests; 80 charity schools, 12,000 pupils of both sexes; 
403 elementary schools, of which 112 are gratuitous, with 25,582 pupils; 
7 colleges ; 118 boarding schools for boys, at which there are 7,669 pupils; 
329 boarding schools for girls, with 10,240 scholars; and for the higher 
branches of education, 20 public establishments, most of which are. sup- 
ported by government, with 317 professors, and 17,823 students : thus 
making the number of persons receiving education in Paris 73,222—about 
one-tenth of the population. 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, lately held, a report was read, giving an accuunt of several 
experiments performed by order of the Academy, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the tension of vapours in high temperatures. It was stated, that 
many of these experiments had been attended with great danger; but that 
they had produced the important result of the discovery of a new invention 
for a sucker, by which all accidents in steam engines may be avoided, when 
the tension becomes greater than is necessary for the required service. At 
this sitting M. Eugéne Robert announced through one of the members, the 
discovery of some fossile crocodiles’ teeth, and the remains of lophyodone 
at Boulogne, near Paris. 
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In Mr. Murray's new list of announcements are the following inter- 
esting works; for example—Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days 
of a Philosopher, by Sir Humphry Davy. —A Memoir of the Life and 
Public Services of the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles.—The Book of 
Psalms, newly translated from the Hebrew, and with Explanatory Notes, 
by W. French, D.D. Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and G. Skinner, 
M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.—A Narrative of the Life and 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati, native of Ferrara, who, under the name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the recovery of 
Mecee and Medina; and since acted as interpreter to European travellers 
in some of the parts least visited of Asia and Africa—The Life of Julius 
Cesar, by the Author of the Life of Alexander the Great.—On Financial 
Reform, by Sir Henry Parnell.—The Kirby Letters; a Family Tour from 
Yorkshire to Penzance.— Principles of Geology, by C. Lyell, F.R.S.—and 
the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, comprising a great part of his early Corres- 
pondence, by Dr. Paris. 


Literary Prize—The Revue de Paris has offered a prize of two 
thousand francs for the best dissertation in prose on the following ques- 
tion: ‘* What has been the influence of the representative government, for 
the last fifteen years, in France, on our literature and on our manners?” 
The dissertations are to be addressed, before the Ist of March, 1830, to 
the office of the Revue de Paris, inscribed with an epigraph, and ac- 
companied by a sealed note inscribed with the same epigraph, and con- 
taining the name of the aathor. 


The Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth held their anniversary 


meeting on 26th Nov., which was more ot attended than on any 


former occasion. The president, Earl of Kinnoul, took the chair; and 
Lord Gray, and other vice-presidents, the Lord Provost of Perth, Mr. Trot- 
ter of Ballindean, &c., occupied the table at the head of the museum. The 
secretary then read the report of the proceedings of the Society for the past 
year, in which the discovery of several monuments of antiquity in the 
county of Perth, and the preservation of others, which had engaged 
the attention of some of the members, was given ; and numerous donations 
to the museum were detailed. The Rev. Mr. Esdaile read the second part 
of a very able essay, the first part of which was given on a former occasion, 
“On the progress of luxury, and its influence on society and manners.” 
Dr. Anderson followed Mr. Esdaile with an elaborate and ingenious dis- 
quisition * on the variation of the barometer, particularly in different lati- 
tudes and regions of the earth, with an inquiry into the causes of these 
phenomena.” About sixty members afterwards dined together. 


A meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society was held on Monday 
week,—the Rev. Dr. Turton, the president, being in the chair. Mr. 
Rothman, of T rinity College, read a notice of an observation of the winter 
solstice at Alexandria, which is recorded in Strabo, and which has not 
hitherto been understood, from its being spoken of by the author as an 
observation of an equinox. Professor Whewell continued the reading of 
his paper “On the causes and characters of pointed architecture,” and 
explained the influence of the pointed arch upon the other members of 
buildings, through which influence the romanesque style was at last 
superseded by the very opposite forms of the Gothic. It was stated also 
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that the transition from one of these styles to the other, which took place 
in England by means of the early English style, was made in Germany by 
means of a very different one, which may be termed early German. © (jf 
this style the characters were given in some detail, and it was remarked 
that, among these, the invention of the flying buttress was of as much 
importance to the complete developement of the Gothic style, as that of the 
pointed arch, Observations were also communicated by Mr. Millar, of 
St. John’s College, on the forms and angles of the crystals of boracic acid, 
indigo, and bora'e and bicarbonate of ammonia. — After the meeting, 
Professor Sedgwick gave an account of the geological structure of the 
Austrian Alps, illustrated by the representation of a section traversin 
their chain, and passing from the plains of Bavaria to the Gulf of 
Venice. 


Census.—A Paris paper of Sunday last, contains a curious calculation 
of the revenues of the population of France, divided into classes. The 
total amount is assumed to be 6,396,789,000 francs, and the number of 
the population 32,252,000; giving 198 francs 33 cents per head per 
annnom, or 54 centimes and 6-10ths per day. This population is divided 
into ten classes ; the first of which, consisting of 152,000 persons, receives 
608,000,000, or an average of 10 francs 96 cents per day; and the table 
goes on gradually diminishing to the 9th class, consisting of 3,500,000 
persons, who are said to receive 700,000,000, or an average of 55 cents 
each per day. The 10th, 11th, and 12th classes are put at 22,500,000; 
of which the first have, on an average, 4] cents per day; the second 33 
cents, and the third 25 cents; so that 7,500,000 have only two-pence half- 
penny per day English, to subsist upon. This calculation, although pro- 
bably in some degree imaginative, shews a frightful extent of human 
misery. 

Canova.—We learn from the Italian newspapers, that a most singular 
distribution has been made of the mortal remains of the celebrated Canova, 
The new church erected on his plan, and at hisexpence, at Possagno, his 
birth-place, is destined to receive his body. His heart had been deposited 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice; but it appears that this has 
given rise to some discussion, and in consequence it has been determined 
that it should be placed under a cenotaph in the church Dei Frati at Venice. 
The Academy, resolving to possess a portion of the mortal relics of Canova, 
addressed M. Canova, the brother of the artist at Rome, requesting to 
have the right hand, with which the sculptor executed so many chef- 
deuvre. M. Canova has consented, stipulating, that in case the Aca- 
demy of Venice should be suppressed, or removed to another city, it shall 
restore this deposit to the high priest of the church of Possagno, to be 
re-united to the rest of the body. The Academy of Fine Arts at Venice 
have obtained possession of the right hand of Canova, and a notary has 
drawn up the conditions insisted upon. 

Mr. Charles Marsh has been for some time engaged in a Complete General 
ger og the East Indies. He has already made considerable progress in 
the work. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M. A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Author 
of the Legendary Cabinet, &c. &c., is preparing for publication, Po- 
etical Beauties of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries; from Surrey to 


Dryden—chiefly of the Lyric class: with Notes, &c. In 2 vols., royal 
18mo. 





MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Murray on Atmospherical Electricity, post 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Recreations in Science, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Kenrick’s Conversations on Miniature 
Painting, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Marshall’s Naval Biography, supplement, 
part 3, 8vo. 15s. bds. 


HISTORY. 


Scott's (Sir W.) Scotland. (Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. I. fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 

XVIII. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds. 
Creighton’s Siege and Capture of Bhurt- 
pore, 4to. 1/. ls. bds. 


LAW. 


Crabbe’s History of English Law, 8vo. 
16s. bds. 6: ™ 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Thomson's London Dispensatory, 5th edi- 
_ ton, 8vo. 15s. bds. 
Christian on Poisons, 8vo. 16s. bds. 


Reid’s Element of Practical Chemistry, 
8vo. 14s. bds. 
Hammick on Amputations, 8vo. 9s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Zoological Keepsake, 1830, 6s. 6d. silk. 

Time’s Telescope, 1830, 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Brasse’s Antigone of Sophocles, English 
notes, crown 8vo. 5s. bds. 

East India Register, 1830, 10s. sewed. 

Health without Physic, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Vegetable Cookery, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


_ The Oracle of Health, &c. by Medicus, 


12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Thoughts on Laughter, 12mo 3s. bds. 

Summary and Index to Herodotus, 12mo. 
8s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Hartshorne’s Book Rarities in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds. 

Recollections of a- Blue Coat Boy, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 

Draper’s Class Book, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Toy Shop, or Sentimental Preceptor, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. hf.-bd. : 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Exclusives, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. 


POETRY. 


Bradfield’s Athenaiad, a poem, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 
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The Lotus, or Fairy Flower of the Poets, 
12mo. 4s. bds. 

Hatfield’s Moments of Loneliness, fep. 7s. 
bds. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bishop of London’s Sermons at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

New Scheme of Evangelical Religion, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Bland’s Annotations on St. Mark, gy 
6s. 6d. bds. / 

Thoughts on Antinomianism, by Syly 
post 8vo. 4s. bds. ee 

Gracie’s Worship in the Presbyterian 
Church, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Pring’s Intellectual and Moral Relations 
8vo. 15s. bds. . 

Coxe’s Liturgy revised, crown 8yo, 5s. 
bds. 





